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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


W HEN the first edition of this hook was publi^ed in 1913 
most of Mozart’s operas were almost completely unknown 
in this country. Of those which I havediscussed, Idom&neo 
had never been performed here at all; Die Eidf 'uhrimg had been 
revived by Sir Thomas Beecham for a few performances in 1910, 
but before that had not been seen since 1881; Figaro and Don 
Giovanni were, of course, items of the regular repertory, at any 
rate of the Carl Rosa and Moody-Manners companies, though 
from the time of the Wagnerian invasion they were not so often 
given at Covent Grarden. Cosl fan TwHe, after long years of 
oblivion, had been revived for one English performance xmder 
Stanford in 1890, sung by students of the Ro3ral CoU^e of Music, 
and twenty years later it was revived by Beediam; La Clemenza 
di Tito, the first Mozart opera to be seen in London (1811), had 
been given again in German in 1840 and after that forgotten 
altogether. Die Zauberfldte, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, had been performed in Italian, German and English at 
various dates; after that it had a fair number of performances in 
Italian, whenever star singers of the requisite calibre were avail- 
able. The last Italian performance took place xmder Lago 
in 1892. The Cambridge performance in English (December 
igii) was what originally led me to write this book. In those days 
people all talked of the opera as Jl FUmto Magico and few even 
among musicians seemed to be aware that it had been composed 
to German words; the usual verdict on it was that it contained 
Mozart’s divinest music set to the most ridiculous and unintel- 
ligible libretto. 

The new outlook on Mozart dates back to the Mozart festivals 
which began at Munich about 1896 under the stage direction of 
Ernst von Possart and the conductorship of Hermann Levi. As 
they were organized as a sort of appendix to the Wagner festivals 
at Bayreuth, they were attended by a good many English visitors, 
and through them English people gradually began to realize that 
Figaro and Don Giovanni were both operas for a small and intimate 
theatre, that Cosi fan Tutte was an exquisite artificial comedy, 
and Die Zaid>erfi&te a profoxmdly moving allegory. I have no 
intention, in this new edition, of reviewing all the subsequent 
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revivals of Mozart’s operas; it would be a task beyond my know- 
ledge to survey even those which have taken place in this country. 
There is no need to criticize the experiments of the past; we must 
concentrate our energies on the future. It is characteristic of our 
musical life that the most interesting Mozart revivals in recent 
years have been the productions of amateurs. Jdomeneo was 
staged for the very first time in this country by an amateur society 
at Glasgow in 1934, and in English too; further performances 
were given elsewhere under the direction of the Misses Radford, 
the authors of the translation. The opera has also been performed 
by amateurs at Cambridge and Haslemere. To the initiative of 
the Misses Radford we also owe the revival of La Clemenza di 
Tito, first at Falmouth and then in London. The Magic Fhde, 
neglected altogether since the 1890’s, was staged at Cambridge in 
1911, and this performance led eventually to the Mozart revivals 
in English that took place at the Old Vic soon after the end of 
the last war. And Sir Thomas Beecham will forgive me, I hope, 
if I class him amongst the amateurs in so far as he has organized 
performances of Mozart purely for love of the works without the 
least hope of professional profi,t thereon. Nor would I omit the 
extraordinary achievement of a pioneer m education, Mr. C. T. 
Smith, who in 1919 staged an astonishingly convincing perform- 
ance of The Magic Flute performed by the boys of an elementary 
school in the Isle of Dogs, followed up by another at a similar 
school in Whitediapel. A German professor, who did not see the 
performance, asked me if it was not a shocking desecration of a 
masterpiece; a distinguished singer who did come to see it said 
to me, T have sung in this opera dozens of times in Germany; 
I now imderstand it for the first time.’ 

In revising this book for a second edition I have fdt happily 
compelled to consider an entirely new class of readers, a younger 
generation which, thanks mainly to the Old Vic and Sadler’s 
WeUs, has learned to enjoy Mozart’s operas in the English lan- 
guage. We stand, I hope, on the threshold of a new era in the 
history of Englidi opera and opera in Englidi, and we seem to 
have accq>ted Mozart as the foundation of our foreign repertory, 
and to be gradually learning to think of Purcdl as that of our 
native musical drama. If any reader takes the trouble to compare 
this edition with the first, he will find that I have cut out large 
quantities of dead wood; it may have been desirable to say certain 
things in 1913, but it would be superfluous to reprint them now. 
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I have done my best to bring the book up to date in accordance 
with modem historical research, but I have rewritten it for the 
general reader rather than for the musicologist. Finally, I am 
glad to have revised many of my own critical judgements; I do 
not repent of my errors in this respect, for they were natural to 
the period at which they were set down. But thirty years and 
more of operatic study, including a good deal of practical work for 
the stage and the unique experience which one derives from 
making operatic translations, have given me, I hope, a wider view 
of opera in general and of Mozart in particular. 

My thanks are due to my original publiriiers, Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus, for facilitating the production of this edition, al- 
though they were not indined to undertake it themselves. They 
treated me very generously in 1913, and, considering the number 
of years it required to put that small edition out of print, I cannot 
blame them. For kind hdp in various matters I must thatiV 
Dr. Alfred Loewenbei^, whose Annals of Opera has been my daily 
reading ever since it was published (and indeed for some time 
before that) ; Miss Barbara Banner, hbrarian of the Royal Collie 
of Music; Professor J. B. Traid, who has been my director of 
studies in Spanish; and, once more, Mr. Lawrence Haward, who 
gave me useful criticism on my first edition, and has supplied 
me with much valuable information for this one. 

LONDON 

Jamtary 1946 


NOTE TO THE SECOND IMPRESSION 

T he description of Schikaneder's theatre as ‘little more 
than a wooden bam' (p. 211) is not strictly accurate. From 
the summer of 1786 there had been some sort of theatri- 
cal booth in a courtyard of the Starhembergisches Freihaus, 
and in January 1787 Christian Rossbach applied for pomission 
to erect 'a woodm hut’ thare, but this permission was not granted. 
In March, however, Rossbach was given leave to erect a theatre 
with walls of masonry and a tiled roof, provided that adequate 
precautions were, taken for safety and comfort. The interior was 
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of wood, and there were two'galleries. jThe total^area was] about 
100 feet by 50, and the stage was about 40 feet deep; the pit was 
not more than a few feet longer. The building was approached 
by a longish covered way in wood across the garden. Various 
alterations and improvements were made during the next few 
years, but even as late as 1794 Schikaneder himself described it 
as 'a deficient and irregular building’. It was first opened for 
performances on Sunday, 14 October 1787, but there is no 
record of what works were performed there. Rossbach’s manage- 
ment lasted barely six months, and the theatre was taken over 
by Johann Friedel, an actor who had been for some years in 
Schikaneder’s travelling company and had run off with Schika- 
neder’s wife. He died in March 1789 and left ever3dbing to Frau 
Schikaneder. Her husband rejoined her, and having found a 
financial backer (a fellow freemason), Josef von Bauemfeld, took 
over the management in the summer. Friedel had produced only 
plays there; Schikaneder started off with an operetta, Der Dumme 
Gartner, words by himself, music by Schack and Gerl. Various 
plays and comic operas followed, some of which were seen by 
Mozart. 

An exhaustive history of the theatre and its complete reper- 
tory, as far as recorded, from 1787 to 1801, when the theatre was 
closed and Schikaneder migrated to the newly built Theater an 
der Wien, has been written by Dr. Otto Erich Deutsch.^ 

194S 


The portrait of Mozart by Josef Lange, reproduced as the 
frontispiece to this book, was formerly supposed to have been 
painted in 1791. Since the discovery of a companion portrait of 
Mozart’s wife it has been ascribed to 1782, the year of their 
marriage. 


^ O. E. Deutsch, Das Freihaus-Theaier auf der Wieden. MitteQiiiigeii des 
Vereines for Geschidxte der Stadt Wiea, Baad XVI. 1937. 
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MOZART AS A CLASSIC 

T O the historian of the future the first forty years of the 
present century may well appear to be the age of archae- 
ology. Not only in the musical world, but in every depart- 
ment of culture and for the general reader as well as the specialist, 
there seems to have been prevalent an extraordinary interest in 
every possible kind of antiquarian study. It has been to some 
extent interrupted by the periods of war, but it existed before 
1914, it was universally conspicuous dm±ag the period 1918-39 
and there is every probability that it may continue, at least for 
some time, after the world returns to peace. How far this reversion 
to the past affected other countries it is difficult to estimate; as 
far as I can myself judge, the cult of the antique was pursued 
nowhere so devotedly as in England. It was characteristic that 
our illustrated weekly papers devoted at least a couple of pages in 
every issue to excavations, whether in our own cormtry or in 
Egypt, Central America, or the Far East. Historical exhibitions 
of the art of various countries attracted huge crowds to Burlington 
House. Our musical life was characterized by a large number of 
revivals of old music; the movement may be said to have begun 
as far back as 1895, when Stanford cdebrated the bicentenary of 
Purcdl’s death with a stage performance of Dido and Aeneas. 
The importance of that revival was that that opera, known for 
the previous two centmies only in concert mutilations, was 
brought back to its proper home, the theatre. Another landmark 
was the series of historical concerts and operas organized in 1914 
for the congress of the old International Musical Sodety in Paris; 
that was really the beginning of the modem interest in the music 
of the early Middle Ages. Germany and Austria published 
innumerable volumes of Denkmcdet der Tonkimsti France and 
Italy followed suit; while in England, especially at Oxford and 
Cambridge, there was a continuous practice of our own dassics, 
notably ^e Tudor churdi music, the Elizabethan madrigals, and 
the works of Purcdl both for the chmrch and the theatre. 

The early twentieth century was, of course, by no means the 
first era of excavation and adoration of ‘the antique’ ; but whereas 
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the archaeology of the Renaissance implied an immediate recog- 
nition of ancient art and literature and its ruthless adaptation to 
the practical needs of that day, and that of a hundred and fifty 
years ago, whether we take W^inckelmann or J. R. Planch^ as 
typical figures, was essentially romantic, i.e. enthusiastic and by 
our own standards uncritical, the revivalist movement of the 
present age has been resolutely scientific in all its ramifications. 
The musical researchers, like the students of B3rzantine or 
Medieval painting, have refused to regard the music of the 
centuries before Handel as merdly primitive and unskilful; they 
have set themselves deliberately to train their imaginations to 
realize, as far as any later generation can, the emotional and 
poetic values of this art, as well as merely to decipher its notation. 
We may indeed be grateful to the Church of England for preserv- 
ing unbroken the tradition of Blow and Purcell, of Greene, 
Battishill and Attwood; a consciously scientific enthusiasm 
restored Tallis and Byrd to practical performance, and at the 
present day it is possible for the ordinary concert-goer to hear 
even occasional performances of still earlier music. Indeed, during 
the last forty years or so many of us may well have had the 
impression that we were living, both auditively and visually, in 
the galleries of a museum. 

It is a museum through which most of us wander rather aim- 
lessly, conscious only too often of tired feet and museum headadbie ; 
but there is one room which seems to be alwa]^ full, both of 
silent readers and students, and of listeners to any perfonnance 
that may take place there — ^the room devoted to the memory of 
Mozart. 

It is a curious thing that Mozart, the bicentenary of whose 
birth is within ten years of its celebration, should have become 
the most popular classical composer of the present day. Fifty 
years ago his reputation was rather faded, although Hans Richter 
is said to have prophesied that he had a great future before him. 
The nineteenth century began by adoring Mozart as the fashion- 
able novdty; within a few generations it had established him as 
a dassic, and it ended by relegating him for the most part to the 
schoolroom as a composer of sonatinas for little girls to practise. 
In 1906 Leipzig celebrated the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
his birth with a Mozart Festival which provoked one of the 
younger critics to publish a curious and instructive little book 
called Mozart-Hmchelei (‘Mozart-Hypocrisy’, by Paul Zschorlich, 
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Leipzig, 1906). I came across this book accidentally in Germany 
many years ago and expected to read an attack on the modem cult 
of Mozart ■whidi was already under way; I was quite surprised to 
find that the author’s rage and scorn were directed against 
•survivors from a much older generation, trjdng vainly to preserve 
the wordbip of a divinity long extinct. This explosive young 
critic was in fact a fuU-blooded Wagnerite, but with a hearty 
contempt for those who were still at the stage of enjoying Tann- 
hauser and Lohengrin', at the same time he was furious with those 
whose reverence for the classics exalted Lon Giovanni to the same 
level as Tannhauser. Our modem devotion to Mozart is the 
result of an entirdy different outlook on the whole of music. It 
would not be just to say that we regard Mozart’s works, least of 
all his principal operas, as museum pieces; but our appreciation of 
him to-day is in many cases quite consciously a scientifi.c appre- 
ciation, and even when it is experienced as a direct and natural 
enjoyment, that enjojnnent is subconsciously due to a general 
background of musical education which fifty years ago hardly 
existed even amongst academically trained musicians. 

Our modem opera repertory is in itsdf a museum repertory — or 
at any rate we diould certainly describe it by that name if it was 
a drama repertory. Can anyone imagine a drama company, either 
in London or on tour, giving a different play every night, sdected 
from, let us say, Venice Preserv’d, The Rivals, The Lady of Lyons, 
Caste, Sweet Lavender and Peter Pan! This might correspond 
very roughly to Don Giovanni, The Barber of Seville, Luda di 
Lammermoor, Carmen, La Bohdne and Hansel and Gretd. Our 
ancestors, from Handd’s day onwards, never wanted revivals of 
old opmras; they wanted new operas, just as we normally want 
new plays. There were no dassics in those happy da37s, except that 
the operas of LuHy were kept up for a good many years in Paris, 
while in England our nearest approach to a repeatedly revived 
dassic was The Bear’s Of era. After these Mozart is actually the 
first composer of operas to become a dassic, and with the most 
disastrous results. 

Not one of Mozart’s prindpal operas enjoyed during his lifetime 
what a modem composer would admit to be a success. Idomeneo 
(1781) was revived privatdy in "i^enna in 1786; between 1800 and 
1825 it was given on a few other German stages, or as often as not 
in concert form — ^the worst way of (x>niessing that an opera is no 
use for the theatre. Then in the 1840’s come a few German 
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revivals, going on at rare intervals to about the end of the century ; 
Germany was obviously doing its pious duty to a classic, but 
Idomeneo never at any time became a regular repertory opera like 
Don Giovanni — ^it has always been what it still is, a magnificent 
museum piece. Die Entfuhnmg aus dem Serail {1^782) had thirty- 
four performances, after which the German opera house for which 
it was composed was closed altogether. The same fate fell upon 
that English opera house which was inaugurated by SuUivan's 
Ivanhoe, commissioned, like Mozart’s work, to be the new founda- 
tion of a national opera. Die EnifUhrung has had many revivals 
in many countries and many different languages, but even though 
a single production may be acclaimed as a success, the opera has 
never attained real popularity anywhere, not even in Germany. 
It was given in London in Italian in 1866, but it was never given 
at all in Italy until 1935 and then only in German, at Florence. 
Le Nozze di Figaro (1786), probably the most popular by now of 
all Mozart’s operas in most countries, had no great success at first, 
except at Prague. After it was translated into German it 
established itself firmly, but it never seems to have attracted 
French or Italian audiences to the same extent. French audiences 
probably preferred undiluted Beaumarchais; Italians, we may 
be quite sure, preferred Rossini’s Barber. The English theatre in 
the days of Bishop and Planch^ solved the problem as usual by 

I compromise, ingeniously combining the two operas. Don Giovanni 
1(1787) has always been regarded as the most famous of all Mozart’s 
operas, mainly because it was the one work of his which the 
Romantic movement could seize upon, interpret in its own way 
and claim for its own. One of the most curious thing s about the 
subsequent career of Don Giovanni in the German coimtries is 
that its libretto has baffled some fifteen or sixteen translators; all 
German critics are agreed that not one of them is really satis- 
factory. As far as Mozart’s own lifetime was concerned, it was 
obvious that no opera in Italian could be really popular in a wide 
sense and in that adolescence of the German operatic stage there 
must have been very few German singers who could cope 
adequately with the vocal difficulties of Mozart’s music. The 
third of Mozart’s Italian comic operas to words by Da Ponte, 
Cosifan tuUe (1780), has had the oddest misfortunes of all; every 
theatre that gave the other two has taken it up on trial, but it 
has never had a real success until the present day, although it 
obtained some considerable popularity in London in English 
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adaptations early in the last century. It is always gratifying to 
think that popular audiences in England enjoyed Mozart at a 
time when he was a comparatively modem composer; but we 
must not forget that his operas were mutilated and ‘adapted' in 
a way that would now rouse universal indignation. 

Die Zauherflote (1791), being German to begin with, and, besides 
that, composed deliberately for a popular audience, naturally held 
the stage all over Germany as soon as the public's initial hesitation 
towards it had been overcome by persistent repetition. Here again 
England showed more appreciation of it than other countries; 
France started on the fatal pohcy of ‘adaptation’, and Italy, after 
a few early performances, decided j&rmly that Mozart was not for 
her in any operatic shape. La Clemenza di Tito (1791) was in 
itself such an anachronism, so belated a survival of the ancient 
‘dynastic' operas that one could hardly expect it to survive its 
own first production at aU; but evidently there were still theatres 
in which opera seria was not considered altogether dead. It was 
the first Mozart opera to be produced in London, a nd appro- 
priately enough, for Mrs. Billington’s benefit, for she was a superb 
singer of the old school. For later generations it could only 
become even more of a museum piece than Idomeneo. 

The general history of opera in the eighteenth century has been 
a good deal misunderstood owing to the fact that our popular 
textbooks have all derived their information from German 
sources; it has been the invariable tendency of all Geiman 
historians to exaggerate the importance of Gluck under the 
impression that Gluck was a German composer. I do not for a 
moment wish to suggest that Gluck's achievement as a composer 
has been overrated; but it is completely erroneous to imagine 
that he destroyed the old-fashioned opera seria at one blow and 
prepared the way for Wagner and Richard Strauss. In the first 
place, Gluck was not a German at all; he was bom of Czech 
parentage as a subject of Prince Lobkowitz, although his birth- 
place after Napoleonic times became part of German territory. 
He was educated at Prague and Komotau, as far as can be 
ascertained, and then sent to complete his studies in Italy. His 
early operas were all Italian and mostly written for Italian 
theatres. After he settled in Vienna, his duty as court composer 
was to provide French comic operas and Italian serious operas and 
what we should now classify in English as masques (in Italian) 
for the entertainment of the imperial family. Later on some of 

B 
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his operas were performed in French adaptations in Paris, and a 
few more were composed to French words for the san.’e stage, if 
composition is the right word for what were laigdy compilations 
from earlier and forgotten works. Except for a few Odes of 
Klopstock, Gluck never set a word of German to music in the 
whole course of his life. As far as music was concerned, Vienna in 
Gluck’s day was an Italian city; the life of Mozart shows it all 
too plainly. 

The old opera seria represented by the musical dramas of 
Metastasio had been pre-eminently a d3mastic and aristocratic 
entertainment. It may have enjoyed some popularity among the 
middle classes in Italy, where its language was that of the people, 
but north of the Alps it was supported entirdy by the princes of 
Central Europe, the Russian court and the Englirii nobility. 
A few members of these aristocracies may have tmderstood Italian 
and many more may have pretended to do so; but the main 
function of the Italian opera (as in our own day too) was to be 
expensive and exclusive. In Paris a national opera in French had 
been created by Louis XIV, but after he grew old he ceased to 
interest himself in it, and operatic activities were transferred 
from Versailles to Paris and to private houses as weU, as it became 
more and more the amusement of the nobility and the new class 
of wealthy bourgeois. In 1752 came the famous Guerre des Bouf- 
fons, a musical war that had a much more powerful influence on 
French opera and on music in general than the more celebrated war 
of the GlucMsts and Pjccinnists a generation later. The victory of 
the Bouffons meant not so much the triumph of Italian music over 
French as that of comic opera over serious opera. Europe in 
general had grown tired of Metastasio ; I name the poet rather than 
any composer, for the composers were iimumerable who set his 
librettos, and those librettos imposed on the musicians a rigid 
uniformity of style and plan. In all coimtries a new public for 
opera was growing up; opera was no longer reserved exclusively 
for ro3^ weddings and birthdays. The new public did not want 
to throw dynastic opera overboard all at once; what may be 
called dynastic opera survived up to Mozart’s La Clemema di Tito 
and in some places even into the following century. But the 
number of comic operas produced between 1750 and 1800 is 
enormouriy greater than that of the serious operas, and this is 
true, not only for Italian opera, but for French, German, and 
EngU^ as wdl. From the Italian point of view, the novdty of 
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Gluck’s Orfeo (1762) lay in the attempt to impose a French struc- 
ture on the tra^tional Italian style; all Calzahigi’s innovations 
were borrowed from Paris— the mythological subject in place of 
a heroic one, the supernatural dement pervading the whole, the 
literary forms of the verse, the liberal and conspicuous employ- 
ment of chorus and ballet. The success of Gluck in Paris was due 
very largdy to the personal influence of his former pupil, Marie 
Antoinette; the very choice of Picdnni as a rival to set up in 
opposition to him showed that the 'wax’ was not based on funda- 
mental questions of musical or dramatic aesthetics, nor even on 
nationalistic grounds. Picdnni had made his great reputation, 
and indeed deservedly, on his comic operas; he I»fld a cordial 
admiration for Gluck and was by no means anxious to enter into 
competition with him. Gluck’s IphigSnie en Tauride is alwa3^ 
supposed to have won that war with the complete rout of the 
Italian party; but various points may be noted. First, Gludc’s 
next and last opera for Paris, Echo ei Nardsse, was a complete 
failure, so much so that Gluck left Paris and went back to Vienna 
to take to his bed and die. Secondly, it may be observed that 
Piccinni’s French operas are all deddedly French in manner; it 
is one of the most remarkable things about French music that 
although most of it seems — at any rate to a superficial observer 
from this side of the Channel — ^to have been composed by 
foreigners and not by Frenchmen, none the less the French 
tradition has somdiow compelled aU those strangers to adopt a 
style definitdy French. Thirdly, Piccinni’s Iphiginie came out 
two years after Gluck’s and had quite a fair success; and most of 
the composers who followed up that success were Italians too — 
Salieri, Sacchini, Cherubini before the Revolution, and Spontini 
in the era of Napoleon. The French composers whose names have 
cx>me down to posterity were chiefly occupied with opira-comiqtte, 
and the Revolution devdoped comic opera into romantic opera 
and mdodrama. 

Mozart’s two serious operas, Idomemo and La Clemenza di Tito, 
were anachronisms; they were museum pieces the moment that 
they were put on the stage. We have noted that almost all of 
Mozart’s operas had some performances in Italy during the first 
twenty years or so of the new century; but we must remember that 
in those days Milan, Venice, and Florence were tmder Austrian 
domination and therefore in dose csontact with Vienna. One of 
Mozart’s sons was in the Austrian Civil Servic^e at Milan for most 
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of his life; he died there in 1858, but whether he had any influente 
on operatic activities is not known. 

Serious opera was still wanted in Italy at that date, and another 
musical war was going on, though without any great publicity, 
between the Italian composers (backed up, no doubt, by managers 
and singers) who upheld the old traditions of opera seria based 
mainly on a series of solo arias, and the modernists who wanted 
to adopt the French type of libretto in which ensembles played 
an mcreasingly important part. Moreover, serious opera was an 
important export trade for Italy, as it has been now for over two 
centuries. The London market was on the whole conservative 
and thus could enjoy hearing Mrs. BUlington in La Clemenza; but 
Rossini swept all before him, and it was obvious that star singers 
like Pasta and Catalani should prefer the more brilliant effects of 
Tancredi or Semiramide. The Italians have shown quite plainly 
for over a hundred years that they have no use for Mozart at all, 
surprising as that may seem to his English admirers. The fate of 
Die EnJtfuhrung has already been mentioned. The Italian comic 
operas were given a trial, and Figaro has reappeared from time 
to time, even down to the present day, but the Italian public 
obviously and naturally prefers Rossini. German critics, visiting 
Italy in the first half of the last century, said that Mozart puzzled 
and annoyed the Italian audiences because his duets and other 
numbers often ended softly, so that the audience did not know 
when to applaud; the opera continued without applause, and in 
Italy an opera without applause, and violent applause too, must 
be automatically a fiasco. For the comic-opera public Mozart was 
much too complicated, and Die ZauberfiGte in the standard Italian 
translation dating from 1811 was even more incomprdiensible 
than in German. If its Masonic implications had ever been realized 
in the Italy of Mazzini, the opera would certainly have been 
forbidden altogether. Verdi summed up Mozart — ^for whom he 
seems to have had no great interest — as quarteMsta, a composer of 
chamber music, and for Italy in Verdi’s day chamber music meant 
one or two very exclusive and almost private quartet dubs, much 
the same as the highly exdusive Musical Union started in 1840 by 
John Ella in London. 

For the nineteenth century then there are two separate aspects 
of the Mozart cult ; Mozart in German in Central Europe, generally 
with not very accomplished singers, and with all redtatives turned 
into spoken dialogue, and Mozart in Italian, not in Italy, but in 
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the Italian opera houses of Pans and London. The modem 
Snglish reader may perhaps not be aware that Italian opera sung 
by Italians in Italian was cultivated pretty continuously in Paris 
from 1815 onwards, and that from 1841 to 1876 there was a flour- 
ishing Italian opera at the Th6itre Ventadour. This Italian opera 
had no connection with the Royal, Imperial, or National Op^ 
and Opdra-Comique, but like those two it received a large 
subvention from the Government. According to Alfred Bunn*’ 
the Royal Opera in the days of Louis Philippe received the 
equivalent of £32,000 annually, besides having the theatre rent 
free. Bunn does not state the amount of the subsidy to the 
Th 63 .tre Italien, but its prices of admission were higher tha-n those 
of the Op6ra, and it was considered to be the more fashionable 
house from a social point of view. Italy supplied most of the 
singers, but not aH. We learn from Liszt that in 1838 or there- 
abouts several of the star singmn at La Scala in Milan were not 
Italian at all; and an article by G. A. Macfarren in The Musical 
Times of March 1869 says the same thing about the Italian opwn 
in London: 

‘The majority of those who nowadays present themselves at 
the Italian Theatre in London are Germans, or Swedish, or French, 
or American or Englidi, or in some other way ford^gn to the 
manner bom of the text they have to enunciate. . . . The greater 
part of the vocalists, and nearly all of the best of them, who ring 
in Italian to London hearers, have the embarrassment, and make 
the consequent shortcomings, of contending with an acquired, 
and therefore to them unnatuml, language.’ 

The situation has remained much the same from 1838 to 1938 
but as the majority of the audience both in Paris and m JLonaon 
did not know more than a few words of Italian — generally nothing 
but the first few words of the favourite airs — ^the long-established 
and almost ineradicable tradition grew up that all opera librettos 
were nonsense and that it was really better not to know what they 
were about; and opera in Englirii only confirmed this opinion. It 
can easily be understood that for such audiences II Flauto Magico 
was nothing more than a display of exceptional voices; Don 
Giovanni and Figaro, the only other operas of Mozart performed 
with any frequency, naturally became treated more and more 
as 'grand romantic' opaas, if only because the same aiders ware 

1 Alfred Bttim, The Stage, London, 1840. 
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roaring and screaming Donizetti and early Verdi for most of the 
season. It was only towards 1900 that Covent Garden began half- 
heartedly to adopt the principle of singing all operas in their 
original language, and this during one and the same season; in 
Victorian days there were occasional visits of German companies 
with German operas in German, but the regular seasons were 
entirdy Italian, and French or German operas such as Les 
Hi^uenots or FideUo were sung in Italian too. 

Critics in the reign of Geoi^e IV had talked of the 'craze' for 
Mozart in England, but although Mozart in English was steadily 
making its way, it was a very long time before any Mozart opera 
was given in English as the composer wrote it. Bidiop arranged 
them to suit English taste, with a few songs of his own, and the 
singers had no scruple about introducing other songs wherever 
they thought they could win applause. Mozart and Rossini, in 
fact, were treated with the same freedom as modem composers of 
musical comedy are, except that modem copyright law can protect 
the composer of to-day from a good deal of the mutilation which 
Mozart had to suffer. We must not be too severe on Bishop for 
these ‘atrodties’; he was sincerdy concerned to raise the levd of 
popular entertainment and to give the less cultivated dasses an 
opportunity of enj03nng cheaply what had hitherto been the 
exdusive privilege of the nobility and gentry at the Italian opera 
house. 

In Germany the situation was a little better, because two of the 
operas had German words to begin with, and Die ZcmberfiSte 
soon establidied itself as a national dassic; that meant, however, 
that it eventually became the sort of opera that was put on in a 
hurry without much rdieaxsal for the edification of children an d 
Freemasons. Readers who are old enough to remember the Mozart 
revival at Munich in the 1890’s must be reminded that these were 
quite exceptional performances of a ‘festival’ type aud that they 
must on no account be regarded as t37pical of the German stage in 
general, even twenty or thirty years later. Outside Munich in the 
days of Possart and Levi there was hardly a theatre in Germany 
which ever attempted to sing the redtatives in Figaro and Don 
Giovanni’, they were always given with spoken dialogue, like the 
two German operas. 

But there was another and a much more powerful reason for 
the neglect and misunderstanding of Mozart during the nineteenth 
century— the gradual rise first of Beethoven and then of Wagner. 
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It was obvious that any society, in Rngland, Germany, or any 
other country, which was learning to enter into the new outlook 
on the relation of music to life and thought represented by these 
two composers should turn away with horror and contempt from 
the frivolities and insincerities of It alian opera. There could be 
no compromise between La dotma i mobile and Freade, schSner 
Gdtterfunken. We may feel nowadays that Beethoven and Wagner 
have given us a new outlook on Mozart; Beethoven has taught us 
to play his instrumental music seriously and Wagner has given 
us an altogether new attitude towards the theatre. But the 
tendency for the whole century was towards ethical aspiration 
and towards what may be called, according to the reader’s 
individual taste, either megalomania or momunentalism. Among 
Mozart’s operas there are only two which could be monumental- 
ized and which indeed positivdy call for monumentalism — 
Idomeneo and La Clefnmza di Tito, both of which had by that 
time been consigned to oblivion. To-day we can appreciate those 
tragic grandeurs which are no less characteristic of Mozart than 
they are of Handel or Rameau; fifty years ago or more they were 
ignored. 

The romantic movement in Germany was intimately connected 
with the theatre, and with the theatre of Schiller, the theatre of 
moral grandeur and ethical aspiration. The opera was naturally 
affected by this influence. We see it in Beethoven’s remark that 
he could never write an opera on such frivolous and immoral 
subjects as those of Figaro and Don Giovanni. It was further 
affected by the .rise, of the t3^ical German dramatic soprano 
singer. She might have been appropriate to some of Gluck’s 
operas, but these were very seldom paformed in German until 
much later; musically die is the creation of Cherubini, whose 
romantic operas, beginning with Lodoiska (1791) were much more 
popular in Germany than m France. His Faniska (1806) was 
composed for Vienna , and never performed in France or Italy at 
all; the heroine, like Beethoven’s Leonora of tiie preceding year, 
is typical of the new German dramatic style. The interpreters of 
this style might perhaps be traced to the famous Corona Schroter, 
singer and actress too; die acted Goethe’s Iphigenia in a note- 
worthy performance of I 779 » Goethe hini.self acting Orestes. 
Mara, well-known in England about the same time, may have 
owed her impresdve style to her German birth, but she was 
always a singer of Italian and English. Milder-Hauptmann, for 
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whom Beethoven wrote the part of Leonora, was tj^pical of the 
new directionin German opera, and die was followed by SchrSder- 
Devriaat, Tietjens, and a continuous train of others down to the 
Wagner singers of our own day. They were almost invariably 
massive in figure, if not positively ungainly, often plain of features, 
with voices tending towards hardmess; but they all threw them- 
selves into such parts as Leonora with such tense sincerity and 
devotion that their ph37dcal unattractiveness was forgotten in 
the overwhehning emotional effect of thdr interpretations. 

To the special art of such singers Mozart was forced to conform. 
Pamina in Die ZauberflSte was indeed the sort of deulsches 
Mddchen who might ultimately develop into a Leonora; it was 
less justifiable to impose the Leonora t37pe on Donna Anna or the 
Countess in Figaro. There was always a strong sense of moral 
virtue in the German theatre; it had come from France of the 
Revolution, but Germany claimed it as essentially her own. It 
was only much later in the century that the unvirtuous heroine of 
opera, such as the Traviata and Carmen, found a responsive echo 
in German hearts, and it was long indeed before that type of 
heroine could be presented as a German by birth and education. ^ 
Heinrich Bulthaupt, whose Dramatmgie der Oper (1887) is a very 
Oluminating study of standard German opera, is perpetually 
concerned to insist upon the ‘chastity’ and ‘purity’ of Mozart’s 
music, even in the most erotic situations; at the same time he is 
anxious not to deny Mozart a certain quality of ‘warmth,’ but 
justifies it as appropriate for characters already married or on the 
immediate verge of legitimate union. As the century preceded, 
Mozart was interpreted more and more in the spirit of Beethoven 
and Wagner; all music had to be treated as philosophy and 
rehgion, until the even more devastating period of psycho- 
analysis arrived to insist upon the ‘problematic’ and ‘daemonic’ 
aspects of sex. It has been for our own century and for the 
generation of the present day to rediscover Mozart, not as the 
expression of an imaginary age of innocence, still less as the 
musical illustrator of an equally imaginary century of rococo 
artificiality, but as the completdy mature creator of music that 
we can stiU enjoy as a thing of delight for its own sake. 

1 The unvirtuous heroines in modem German opera are mostly supposed to be 
French, Italian or Spanish. The first German composer to make a really German 
woman unvirtuous seems to have been Alban Berg. Marie in Woxzech is pitiable 
rather than vicious, but Lulu is the real thing. 
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T he century into wMcli Mozart was bom was dominated 
thxonghout by the influence of Italian opera. There is no 
need to quarrel with the consensus of opinion that has 
placed Handd, Haydn, and Mozart on a higher level of greatness 
than Leo, Pergolesi, and Jommelli; but it is most important to 
remember that the great Germans, however sincerdy they may 
have fdt that they were bringing about a reaction from the 
It alian supremacy, were all the time subconsciously expressing 
themselves in a musical language that was essentially Italian, 
Vemon Lee has well pointed out*- that ‘throughout the eighteenth 
century the evolution of the musical phrase, the evolution of 
what I should hke to call melodic form, took place in Italy. . . . 
Musical style, in its musical essentials, was Tinaltered by Gluck’s 
reforms.’ But it was not merely the characteristic shape of an 
eighteenth-century tune that was Italian, but the forms in which 
all music was written. Composers all over Europe were trying to 
convey for different surroundings and for various instruments 
what they had heard sung in the Italian opera. The classical 
sonata-form was not invented by serious-minded Germans; it 
was taken over by them from the normal scheme of the operatic 
aria. The classical symphony, as is wdl known, was derived from 
the Italian operatic overtures; and since the early symphonies 
were composed mostly for the entertainment of German princes 
and archbishops during dinner, they were based on or imitated 
from the tunes of the popular comic operas, just as monarchs or 
prdates of the early twentieth century might dine to sdections 
from the last new musical comedy. The Germans, bdng a nation 
of instrumental players rather than of singers, proceeded to 
develop instrumental, and especially orchestral, music on these 
lines for its own sake. This symphonic point of view, however, 
could only be reached by climbing the ladder of Italian opera. The 
ladder once climbed, young Germany very characteristically 
kicked it down, and a later generation pretended that there had 

* Studies of the Eighteenth Cenfttry in Italy, Preface to the second edition, 1907. 
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never been any Italian ladder there at all. But the eighteenth 
century could not be deceived in this way. Its audiences were 
envdoped in an atmosphere of perpetual Italian song, just as 
modem audiences are haunted by the unending strains of Puccini 
in tea-shops and wherever ‘light music’ is habitually played. It 
was this subconscious memory of Italian opera that enabled 
audiences to follow the thought of the s3miphonic composers; it 
is a memory that we of to-day have lost, but if we can set ourselves 
to cultivate it we diaJl discover new and Ulummating lights on the 
poetry of classical instrumental music. Austria, Germany and 
England were swarming with Italian musicians of all kinds; both 
literally and figuratively Italian was the l an g ua ge of music. 
Hardly a court was without its Italian opera, and there was hardly 
a place where Dr. Bumey did not find Italian the most convenient 
medium of conversation. At the same time, the men who were 
colonizing that ‘greater Italy’ north of the Alps were themsdves 
often susceptible to native influences, and the very fact that 
Italia n was the universal musical language made for a certain 
cosmopolitanism which became still more marked as the century 
drew to its end. 

Of all cosmopolitan eighteenth-century musicians, Mozart is 
the chief. His fame as an infant prodigy had caused bim to begin 
his travds at a very tender age. His father was indefatigable in 
showing o& his talents to everybody within his reach, and kept 
him as closely as possible in touch with all the new music of the 
day; indeed, to us modem amateurs who have been trained from 
childhood on ‘the classics’, and largdy on the works of Mozart 
himself, his musical education seems curiously superficial. Leopold 
Mozart, although always held up to admiration as the most 
devoted of fathers, had a very repellent side to his character. He 
was a musical workman rather than an artist, and the way in 
which he r^arded his son’s abnormal gifts is made unpleasantly 
dear by a passage in a letter which he wrote on the subject of the 
journey to I^y projected in 1767. The performance of Wolfgang’s 
opera La Finta SempKce at Vienna, a performance promised, but 
never carried out, would, he thought, be a suffidently public 
recognition of the boy’s talent to make an impression on the 
Archbishop of Salzburg and induce him to give permission for the 
Italian tour on which Leopold had set his heart. Leopold had had 
enough of Salzburg; is he to sit there, he asks, and let himsdf and 
his (Mdren submit to the Archbishop’s whims till he is too old to 
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undertake a journey, and 'until Wolfgangerl has reached the age 
and the stature which will deprive his accomplishments of aU that 
is marvdOlous’ ? 

The musical profession had its shady side in the eighteenth 
century no less than in the twentieth. Doubtless Afflisio, the 
manager of the Opera at Vienna, was a thorough scoundrel; but 
if Leopold’s letters are to deserve credit, there was hardly a 
musician in Vienna or anywhere dse who was not a monster of 
jealousy and intrigue. We may be fairly sure that a man wbo 
could write with such unfailing bitterness, even about men whose 
characters are fortnnately known to us from other sources, was 
disagreeable enough in personal intercourse to encourage rather 
than disarm hostility from his brother musicians. Wolfgang was 
to be forced upon the world as a miraculous prod^, and the iron 
was to be struck while it was hot; there was no reason to suppose 
that after he was grown up he would be anything more than a 
respectable professional musician like his father. Was it surprisii^ 
that the men who were in possession of public favour diould 
refuse to fall prostrate in admiration, or even to accept him as an 
equal? Burney, who had been in a very good position to judge of 
the boy’s earlier attainments, had every reason to put fai& in the 
letter of his anonymous Salzburg correspondent, who said of 
Wolfgang at sixteen: ‘If I may judge of the music which I heard 
of his composition, in the orchestra, he is one further instance of 
early fruit being more extraordinary than excellent.’ 

At the age of eight he was in Paris writing harpsichord sonatas, 
which Leopold sent off at once to the engraver, so as to excite the 
jealousy of Schobert and the other Italianized Germans who were 
then fashionable in France; in London he was wtitfrg his first 
s3rmphony to compete with Abel and J. C. Bach. He probably 
heard some of Rameau’s music in Paris, if only owing to the 
friendly interest of Jelyotte, the great hero of Rameau’s operas, 
and he undoubtedly heard a good deal of Handd’s music in Eng- 
land. But Leopold had no great opinion of Handel, and was 
better pleased to think that ‘Wolfgar^ at the age of eight knows 
all that could be ejqpected of a man of forty’. Apparently all that 
Leopold expected of a man of forty was that he should have 
enough tec hni cal skill to write succ^essfol and effective drawing- 
room music. We have only to read his letters to his sister to see 
how hard his father kept him at work, not only playing and 
liste ning , but <x>mposing as wdL No wonder he complains of 
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headaches and tired fingers, and repeats again and again that 
Italy is a country where one always wants to go to sleep 1 That 
he speaks of his own music in the most perfunctory manner is 
perhaps a good sign; he shows not the least consciousness of 
being a genius, although he takes it as a matter of course that he 
is always among grown-up musicians, ^ nor is there the least trace 
of nervous or emotional exhaustion in coimexion with music. 

The first really strong and lasting musical impression that the 
child received was in all probability the influence of Manzuoh, a 
famous Italian singer, whom he often saw and heard in London. 
Manzuoh, although no longer yoTmg when he came to London, 
enjoyed an enormous popularity there; he was a frequent visitor 
to the Mozarts and gave Wolfgang lessons in singing. They met 
again in Milan in 1771, when Manzuoh took the leading part in his 
serenata Ascanio in Alba. Mozart’s letters show not only that he 
was much attached to him, but also that he associated with his 
name a very definite sense of style. Along with Manzuoh must be 
mentioned another friend of Mozart’s childhood, John Christian 
Bach, the completely Italianized youngest son of John Sebastian, 
known as the London Bach. He was one of the principal exponents 
of what was cahed the galant style — an essentially Itahan instru- 
mental style which was the result of a reaction against the 
severer manner of the Handelian period. It was a style which 
naturally appealed to a clever child like Wolfgang and it was 
some time before he was able to make it subservient to his own 
personahty. Although more noticeable at first in the instrumental 
music of the period, the galant style was not confined to that 
branch of the art, and it led gradually to a certain lowering of 
operatic standards. It is amusing to read the patronizing and 
‘up-to-date’ comments of Wolfgang, aged fourteen, on JommeUi’s 
Armiia, an opera which combined the severity and dignity of Leo 
with the picturesque orchestration of Rameau and an almost 
modem German sense of romance: ‘Beautiful, but too careful and 
old-fashioned for the theatre 1 ’ The glorious days of Italian opera 
were indeed coming to an end; the statdy doquence of Metastasio, 
JommeUi and Hasse bdonged to a past generation, and the 
sentimental humour of Kcdnni’s La Buona Figliuola had set a 
fadiion destined to rule the musical world until Mozart hims df 
was in a position to lead a new movement. 

r He had at any rate one friend of his own age, Thomas linley, whose name 
and features are familiar to all lovers of (Hinsborough. 
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Yet only a few months later another force made itself fdt in the 
boy’s musical development. The summer of 1770 was spent at 
Bologna, where he underwent a long course of instruction from 
Padre Martini. Martini, although one of the most learned musi- 
cians of his own or of any other time, was no dry pedant, but a 
man of singular amiability with a strong sense of humour. Burney 
says of him: ‘He joins to innocence of life and simplicity of 
manners a native cheerfulness, softness and philanthropy. Upon 
so diort an acq^uaintance I never liked any man more; and I 
felt as little reserve with him in a few hours as with an old friend 
or bdoved brother.’ We have only to look at his portrait,’^ with 
its droll smile and twinkling eyes, to understand how Wolfgang 
soon devdoped a lasting affection for him, an affection no doubt 
deepened by the regular lessons in counterpoint which he received 
from him. If most young musicians find the study of strict 
counterpoint detestable in the extreme, it is due mainly to the 
incompetence of their teachers. Wolfgang worked through a good 
many exercises from Fux’s cdebrated treatise under the tuition of 
his father; but the rigid disdplinarian who could write of his own 
exercises for the violin, ‘the more tmpleasant they are found, the 
better I shall be pleased — intended them to be so’, was not 
Ukdy to understand the value of strict counterpoint in awakaoing 
a pupil’s sense of beauty and style. To Martini, on the other hand, 
it was a living language, saturated as he was with the knowledge 
of the great composers of the pol3?phonic period, and the result of 
his teaching was that Mozart eventually obtained a mastery of 
counteipoint such as has been rare even among composers of the 
first r ank . There was hardly ever a period at which he did not 
make a point of employing contrapuntal methods, not as a mere 
display of learning, but as a means of poetic expression; and the 
consequence was that his polyphony, instead of sounding forced 
and archaistic, as it frequently does in Beethoven’s late works, is 
alwa3^ essentially Mozartian and imaginative. 

During the months that were sprait at home or at Vienna in the 
intervals between his Italian journeys the influences on Mozart, 
were of a different character, but still fundamentally Italian. At , 
Salzburg opera was practically non-existent; but there were a few 
Italian musicians there, including Brunetti the violinist ancL 
CeccareUi the castrato, and Italian was the language of the court. 

^ A very cbexacteiistic portrait of Ttim is reproduced in Vernon Lee’s Studies 
of the Eighteenth Century in Italy (second edition). 
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The chief opportunities for composition were afforded by the 
services of the Church and the entertainments of the Archbidiop 
and the nobility. Almost the whole of Mozart’s church music 
bdongs to the period between his Ita^lian travels and his final 
breach with the Archbishop in 178^' and to the same period 
bdongs an enormous quantity of instrumental music now seldom 
remembered. There was not the same distinction in those days 
that there is now between ssmiphonic and chamber music, and 
ndther s37mphony nor quartet had at that time acquired the 
peculiarly serious quality that we have attached to those forms 
since the later days of Mozart and Haydn. Any work in a series 
of movements for three strings or any larger combination might 
be called a divertimento,'^ and in practically all cases that name was 
appropriate enough to the poetic content of the work, whether it 
were actually named s37mphony, serenade, noUurno or cassation. 
It was from this long and regular routine that Mozart learned to 
think symphonically, to conceive of music, not as a solo against 
a neutral background, nor yet as the contrapuntal interaction of 
equal and independent forces, but as a complex organization in 
which various t3rpes of players sank their individualities to co- 
operate in giving life to the most direct expression of the 
composer’s brain. 

Italian opera, Italian polyphony and Italo-German S3miphony 
— ^these three early influences were fundamental and permanent 
throughout Mozart’s life. But to the end of his days he was 
experimenting, and experimenting with a practical knowledge of 
his surroundings, so that the course of his development is very 
different from that of men condemned to a life of solitude and 
isolation like Beethoven, Domenico Scarlatti, and J. S. Bach. 
Sudi men present in some ways a simpler artistic life-story; the 
foundations of musical character once laid down, the rest is all 
self-development from the inside. In considering Mozart we are 
confronted all along by merely external considerations — ^the 
exigencies of patrons, the peculiarities of individual executants, 
as wdl as the direct influences of other composers’ works. What 
the musician of to-day can learn best from Mozart rather than 
from any other composer of the past is that pride in craftsmanship 
which enables him to adapt himself to the conditions of the 
moment, to rewrite and rewrite again to suit the convmiience of a 

• * All Haydn’s quartets, even the latest, axe entitled Divertimento in the auto- 
graph MSS. 
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singer or the necessity of the stage, and in every case to preserve 
and even to intensify his own individnality. 

Mozart’s early efforts at dramatic composition do not call for 
detailed anal37sis here. Judged in rdation to his entire artistic 
output, they contribute their share to the gradual growth of his 
musical personality; but if we look at them merdy as forerunners 
of the operas which stiU hold the stage we can find little in them 
that is of permanent or first-rate importance. The two childidi 
entertainments Die Schiddigkeit des ersten Gebotes and Apollo et 
Hyadnthus may be dismissed at once. Wolfgang’s first real opera. 
La Finta SempUce, was composed at the age of twelve. Leopold 
had taken him to Vienna in January 1768 and had worked his 
hardest to get the child’s talents recognized both at court and 
among the aristocraqr, but without much success. Fired by a 
suggestion thrown out by the Emperor probably as a jest, Leopold 
made up his mind that Wolfgang should write an opera. The 
Imperial Opera was in the hands of an Italian, Afflisio by name, 
rmder terms that enabled him to do as he pleased without reference 
to the Emperor’s wishes. He was approached by various in- 
fluential people, who put it to him that even if the music was poor 
all Vienna would flock to the theatre to see a little boy of twdve 
conduct.^ Despite difficulties with the poet and the siagers the 
opera was finished in the course of the summer and put into 
rehearsal, but by the middle of September it became clear that 
AfSisio had no intention of producing it. Leopold was furious, 
and set out a long complaint of his ill-treatment to the Emperor; 
the Emperor was powerless, and Afflisi o merdy replied that he 
would perform the opera if Leopold insisted, but would at the 
same time organize a parody of it and make the whole thing a 
ridiculous failure. 

Afflisio had his public to consider and probably saw that his 
chance of a financial success was small. Is there any London 
manager of to-day who would risk the production of a ‘musical 
comedy’ by a boy of twdLve? If he were a genius of the calibre of 
Mozart at twelve his work would probably be too musicianly, 
and if he were merdy a mediocrity he would not even have the 
advantage of a trustworthy name and a practised hand for writing 
what the public wanted. Leopoldhadto give in, and the opera was 
eveutually performed at Salzburg. There is nothing remarkable 

^ He would not have conducted in the modem way, but would have directed 
the opera sitting, or possibly standing, at the harpsichord. 
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about La Finta SempUce except that it was the work of a boy. 
It is just an ordinary Italian opera buffa; the libretto, based 
on one of Goldoni’s comic operas, is farcical and absurd, but not 
more so than many others by the same author, and certainly no 
more absurd than the plots of modem musical comedies. It is 
characteristic of Germany in the 1850’s that Otto Jahn does his 
best to make out that Mozart’s music is a work of genius hampered 
by an unworthy libretto. Wolfgang knew better; for him it was 
obvioudy an entertainment of a stock pattern. Its characters 
were not individuals, but regular t3?pes of opera buffa represented 
by regular t37pes of singers, and no more. He had been taken 
frequently to the opera and had 5 &eD.LaBuonaFigUmla,^ Giuseppe 
Scarlatti’s La Moglie Padrona, and Gassmann’s new opera La 
Notfe Critica;^ these showed him at once what sort of music to 
provide. Florian Gassmann, another Austrian pupil of Padre 
Martini, is an interesting foreruimer of Mozart. Like Mozart, he 
puts a good deal more work into his score than the Italians, but, 
not having the inventive genius of the fuUy developed Mozart to 
carry it off, his opera is often rather heavy in style. The following 
example (pp. 21—3) wiU. give an idea of his manner, and I quote it in 
preference to an extract from Mozart, because Gassmann re- 
presents a mature type of mudc which Mozart at that time was 
merely imitating without contributing anything new of his own. 
The situation (not unlike the opening scene of The Barber of Seville) 
is as follows: Leandro has been serenading Cecilia, but can get no 
answer. His servant Carlotto undertakes to arrange matters 
thror^h Maxinetta, the lady’s maid, while Leandro is to wait at 
the Caff^ deUa Luna. Leandro starts to give Carlotto very precise 
instmctions, but finds that he is paying no attention to him. The 
two themes ‘Tu dirai a Marinetta’ and 'Dove sei? pifi non ti 
trovo’ are the two subjects of the conventional sonata-form; they 
are contrasted and alternated with very humorous effect, leading 
to the climax of rage ‘O che smania al cor io provo’ which is 
repeated after the regular Italian fashion. 

The general effect is on the whole spirited and amusing, though 
the themes of the voice part are not particularly notable. The 
interesting feature is the treatment of the orchestra, which is 
much fuller and more varied than in most Italian operas. The 
instrumental themes are indeed more individual than those of the 
voice — ^this strikes us at the very start — ^and the alternatin g -use 
^ Both, those librettos were by Goldoni. 
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of oboes and lioms in the last four bars of the second extract shows 
that the composer had a vein of humour that was definitely 
S3miphonic in character. 

To the same year as La Finta Semplice belongs Bastien und 
Basbienne, a one-act operetta with German words, acted at Vienna 
in the garden of Dr. Anton Mesmer, the discoverer of 'animal 
magnetism'. The libretto is derived from that of Rousseau's 
Le Devin du Village (1752); the music is an agreeable trifle more or 
less in the French style. It is sometimes performed nowadays, 
and is very suitable for puppet theatres, but it owes its fame less 
to its intrinsic merits than to the name of Mozart and to the 
comical coincidence of its first theme with that of the Eroica 
symphony. 

Wolfgang and his father set off on their first Italian tour in 
December 1769. We possess a large number of letters written by 
him to his sister, which give us a good idea of his impressions. He 
was fairly fluent in the Italian language when he started, and was 
consequently ready to assume an Italian point of view as soon a 
he reached Verona. Through the good offices of Count Firmian, 
the governor of Lombardy, he was engaged to write an opera for 
the next season at Milan; this was Mitridate Re di Ponto, composed 
during the autumn of 1770 and performed on December 26. 
Mitridate, an imitation of a tragedy by Racine, had been written 
by Vittorio Amedeo Cigna-Santi three years earlier for Quirico 
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Oflsparini of Turin, a composer of purely local importance. It 
fell far short of the literary beauty of Metastasio’s opera books, 
but it at any rate provided composer and singers with well- 
contrasted dramatic efEects. Mozart was not yet temperamentally 
equal to the treatment of such a subject. It is a mistake to suppose 
that all Italian operas of that period were merdy displays of vocal 
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virtuosity. Metastasio had a very dear idea of fusing music and 
poetry into a dramatic whole, although his conventions make it 
difficult for a modem audience to appreciate the complete results. 
Something which we perhaps feel to be vital was indeed sacrificed; 
it was sacrificed, not to virtuosity, but to classic dignity. We miss 
the sense of humanity in the music; the audiences of those dajrs 
were concerned, not with men, but with heroes. No wonder then 
that Mozart at fourteen was unable to realize the greatness of his 
task. He adopted the Italian style with extraordinary fluency; 
his natural genius added to that a sense of beauty and a wealth 
of detail that separate him at once from the average run of Italian 
composers; but it is only in situations depending on some quite 
simple and obvious emotion that his music can be considered 
really moving and expressive. 

The opera was successful enough for Mozart to be commissioned 
to write music for a serenata in honour of the marriage of the 
Archduke Ferdinand with Maria Beatrice of Modena in October 
1771. This was a much easier problem; Ascanio in Alba had 
nothing dramatic about it at all, and may be conveniently 
described as a mixture of ballet and cantata, not unlike an 
English masque. Its one and only business was to be decorative 
and charming, and Mozart had no difficulty in producing music 
admirably suited to the occasion. Betweeu Ascanio in Alba and 
the next opera, Lucio SiUa, also composed for Milan, a fuU year 
elapsed, and it was a year of some importance in Mozart’s life. It 
was a year of continuous hard work at Salzburg, and the year too 
in which a new Archbidiop, the notorious Hieron37mus CoUoredo, 
had been enthroned to the formal and uninspired str ains of 
Mozart’s II Sogno di Sdfiione. It was also the year which marked 
definitely in the young composer the change from boyhood to 
manhood. A new note of passion appears in the slow movements 
of his quartets and sonatas, which are often quite romantic in 
character. There was a wave of romanticism passing over all 
(Germany at the time, felt not only by Mozart but by the older 
Haydn too, as we may see in his pianoforte sonata in C minor 
(1771 or 1772), an emotional outburst that seems to foreshadow 
the Sonata Paihitique or the C min or Sjrmphony of Beethoven. 

It was perhaps just the moment for Mozart to compose an 
opera, had he been provided with the right libretto and the right 
occasion. But Lucio SiUa was a frigid piece of formality in which, 
only one character, the heroine Giunia, had any semblance of hie. 
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The libretto was by Giovanni di Gamerra, who acknowledges in 
his preface the kind help of Metastasio himself in making im- 
provements; Gamerra survived Mozart and made the standard 
Italian translation of Die Zauberfidte. Wolfgang could find little 
to interest him beyond the work of providing the singers with the 
kind of music that suited them, and Leopold naturally thought 
that that was all there was to be done in any opera. The work 
was performed at Milan on 26 December 1772, under rather 
tr3dng circumstances; the archduke of the moment kept every- 
body waiting for three hours before he was ready for the opera to 
begin, and one of the tenors, a church singer secured in a hurry 
as a stop-gap, was unaccustomed to the stage and over-acted so 
energetically that the audience burst out laughing at the most 
tragic moment. The prima donna was much upset and sang 
badly all the evening, the more so as die was very jealous of the 
primo uotno, who had been applauded by the archduchess the 
moment he came on the stage. Such is Leopold’s account, and he 
goes on to say that in spite of these mishaps the opera was a great 
success. Of course it was — being Wolfgang’s; it had in fact over 
twenty performances. But it is a significant fact that this was the 
last occasion on which Wolfgang was ever invited to compose 
a work for the Italian stage. 

The plain truth was that Luoio Silla, taken as a whole, was a 
mediocre opera, not even as good as Mitvidate. It is unequal in 
style, with no conception of dramatic unity. The majority of the 
airs are very difficult, and probably more difficult than effective. 
There are, however, two scenes for Giunia alone which rise to 
really tragic heights — her invocation to her father’s diade in Act I, 
and her determination to face death herself in Act III. There is 
also a remarkable scene, modeled to some extent on Gluck’s 
Orfeo, in which Giunia, accompanied by a chorus of mourners at 
her father’s tomb, encounters her lover CecOio. In these scenes 
we see something of the real Mozart — indeed, of a Mozart perhaps 
more real than we shall ever see again, after Idomeneo, until quite 
the end of his career. 

Ludo SiUa, in spite of its defects, had diown the young com- 
poser what were the possibilities of Italian opera seria, and from 
this date to the dose of his life opera seria became his most 
absorbing passion — a passion, however, destined never to find a 
satisfactory outlet. He returned from Italy to Salzburg and 
devoted himself once more to writing symphonies; to the same 
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year also (1773) belong the first sketches for the incidental music 
to Gebler’s play, Thames , Kdnig in JIgypten, which brought 
Mozart for the first time into contact with the mystical ideas 
embodied in Freemasonry. How much of Gebler’s iimer allegory 
Mozart understood at this date we cannot attempt to guess; but 
the noble dignity of this music, completed in 1779, shows at least 
that he was profoundly impressed. The next year (1774) brought 
about a certain reaction from this serious style. Mozart was 
conamissioned by the Elector of Bavaria to write a conoic opera for 
Mmiich, and the lengthy visit to that small but lively capital seems 
to have given him a definite turn in the direction of fashionable 
elegance and virtuosity of style. La Finta Giariiniera is a 
conventional opera buffa of the stock Italian pattern. It had been 
set to music hardly a year before by Pasquale Anfossi for per- 
formance at Rome, and very soon it was being performed all over 
Europe. There can be no doubt that Mozart was acquainted with 
Anfossi’s music, though his own is widdLy different. Anfossi and 
the rest of the Italian writers of opera buffa were skilled trades- 
men, supplying what the public wanted with a minimum of 
labour on their own part and exacting a minimum of labour on the 
part of their audiences. They produced simply effective airs, with 
accompaniments that were adequate and no more. Mozart, on 
the other hand, had accustomed his mind to thinking in terms of 
the symphony, conceiving voices and instruments all as 
component pa^ of an organic whole; they were there, all of them, 
not merdy to amuse the public, but to make music. The curious 
result is that although Mozart’s voice parts are less obviously 
vocal than Anfossi’s his opera gives a much more vocal im- 
pression, because it is a much more musical impression. As 
Wyzewa and Saint-Foix neatly express it: ‘Voix et orchestre, on 
a I’impression que tout parle, et souvent tr^-agr 4 ablement ou 
tr^spiritueUement, diez Anfossi, mais que, chez Mozart, tout 
chante.’ 

La Finta Giardiniera was produced at Munich in January 1775 
and after being translated into German was given by a travdling 
company in several German dties. The foUowing April saw the 
performance of another serenata at Salzburg. II Re Pastore, a 
string of arias written with an unfailing sense of grace and beauty, 
but without the least suspicion of dramatic power. It was a long 
time before Mozart had another opportunity of writing an opera. 
He was now a grown man, with a just sense of pride in his own 
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powers and at the age when the petty tyranny of home life 
naturally became intolerable, all the more so in the provincial 
atmosphere of Salzburg. He pours out his woes in a long letter 
to the man whom he knows to be his best friend, the one man 
whose musical opinion he really values — old Padre Mar tini 
at Bologna. 

‘I live in a place where music has very little luck, although, 
besides those who have left us, we have still some very good 
musicians, and especially composers of sound learning and taste. 
As far as the theatre is concerned, we are in a bad way for want of 
singers. We have no castrati, and shall not have them so easily, 
since they want to be well paid; and generosity is not our national 
failing. So I amuse m37self at present by writing for the chamber 
and the church.’ 

The days of opera seria were practically over, and opera huffa 
did not employ castrati, although they were always required for 
the churches. But church castrati were naturally drawn only from 
the inferior quality. Gluck’s Alceste had been interpreted mainly 
by singars of the comic opera type. It is interesting to see that 
Mozart at this date had no objection whatever to castrati; in fact 
he evidently regarded them as the only possible interpreters of 
heroic opera. 

Even Leopold saw that under the new Archbiriiop’s r^ime 
Wolfgang could find no suitable scope for his genius. Hieronymus, 
Count Colloredo, was indeed a most impleasant character. He 
was seriously interested in music and played the violin himsdf, 
but none too wdl. That he was an aristocrat and an autocrat was 
all in the natural order of things ; but he was also a deeply religious 
man and a stem disdplmarian, bent on effecting all sorts of 
reforms. Among other things he demanded a simpler and severo: 
t37pe of music for the Church, and to his narrow-minded taste, or 
lack of it, Mozart was obliged to give way. 

After some trouble with the Archbidiop, he was finally allowed 
to le|,ve Salzburg in September 1777. Leopold however would 
not allow him to travel alone, and since he could not accompany 
him hims elf, as he had done on all previous occasions, he sent his 
wife to take care of Wolfgang and see that he paid due heed to 
the paternal warnings against alcohol and doubtful company. 
The long winter spmit at Mannheim, although most important in 
his general devdopment, brought him no chance of appearing as 
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a dramatist. At Mi^ch there was a faint chance, but it came to 
nothing. Writing about a German version of Picdnni’s La Bella 
Pescatnce, he goes on to say: 'They have no original pieces. They 
would like to have a German opera seria here soon, and they would 
liTfft me to compose it.' But he adds that it was aU mere talk and 
no more. Piccinni’s opera had excited his brain for the moment, 
he adnaits, and he plans the sort of contract he would like to make 
— ^four German operas a year, some serious, some comic, — ‘and 
how popular I should become if I were to help in raising the music 
of the German national stage!’ All mere talk! His old friend 
Misliweczek, whom he visited in hospital, told him to go to Italy — 
'there one is properly appreciated!’ ‘And he is quite right’, adds 
Mozart. ‘I have never had so much honour and appreciation 
anywhere as I had in Italy, and one gets some credit for it if one 
has written operas in Italy, especially at Naples.’ He forgot that 
he was no longer an infant prodigy. 

Misliweczek had had the offer of an opera for Naples, and, not 
wishing to go there again himsdf, was ready to hand over the 
engagement to Mozart, knowing that his own reputation at Naples 
was good enough guarantee for the ability of any younger com- 
poser whom he chose to send instead. Mozart was all for accepting 
the offer. ‘I have an unspeakable desire to write another opera. 
... If I only hear an opera mentioned, if I only go inside a theatre 
and hear them tuning, I am quite beside myself.’ 

At Mannheim he heard Holzbauer’s Gather von Schwarzbwrg 
(1777). He rightly criticizes the libretto as being unworthy of the 
music, which was extraordinarily vigorous considering the 
advanced age of the composer. And he had a good word too for 
Schweitzer, another German composer, whose two operas Rosa- 
munde and Alceste he heard. But German opera in general was in 
a bad way, and although these works are considered to be land- 
marks in its history, they have not held the stage. The singers 
were miserable, Mozart says, and it was hardly ever possible to 
get a serious German opera performed. He gave up aU hopes in 
this direction. Leopold wrote to tdl him that the Emperor in- 
tended to establish permanent German opera at Vieima, but 
Wolfgang was quite angry and indignant at the idea of his taking 
part in the scheme. He Imew that it only meant comic opera, and 
he had put that away with childish things: ‘Some people think 
one remains twelve years old all one’s life !’ ‘Don’t forget my wish 
to write operas ! I am envious of everyone who writes one; I could 
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positivdy cry ■with, axmoyance when I hear or e'ven see an aria. 
But it must be Itali an , not German, an opera seria, not buffaV 
A few days later, -writing about the project of going to Paris, 
he brings up the subject again, -with the same conditions: 'French 
ra'ther than German, but Italian rather than either German or 
French/ The nearest he could get to Tt a.1ia.Ti opera ■was -writing 
concert arias for Raafi the tenor, Aloysia Weber, and other 
singers; he rejoiced at the prospect of Paris and the concert 
spirituel, because the French appreciated good choral music such 
as he loved composing. Rameau had set a high standard of choral 
music and Piccinni’s Roland had been unfavourably criticized 
because its choruses were weak. Paris, however, was little better 
- than Mannheim. He wrote a ballet, Les Petits Rims, for Noverre, 
and there was some talk of a grand opera, but again it came to 
nothing. Leopold had told him that he -was to stay in Paris until 
he had established a reputation there; but matters went ill -with 
him. He did not obtain the success that he had expected, and he 
disliked both Paris and the Parisians. On 3 July his mother died, 
and he was looked after to some extent by Baron von Grimm. 
Grimm and Mozart had started as good friends, but Mozart soon 
began to resent the older man's iuterference, and he was glad 
enough when his father told him to leave Paris, although he did not 
look forward -with any pleasure to taking up his readence in 
Salzburg again. 

He left Paris towards the end of September, having been there 
six months. It is difficult to form a complete judgement of the 
impressions that he received there. He was no doubt wdl informed 
on all the details of the grd^t war of the Gluckists and Piccinnlsts, 
and it must be remembered that at the -time when Mozart arrived 
in Paris the battle was still undecided. Gluck’s Armide had not 
obtained the success of his previous operas, and Piccinni’s Roland, 
which the composer himself expected to be a failure, turned out 
a success. Mozart had always had a great admiration for Gluck, 
but his natural S3nnpathies were with Italian music. Moreover, 
since Rameau there had been no great French composer of serious 
opera, and even the comic opera of Paris, where real Frendi 
music was seen at its best, was none the less under strong It al i an 
influences. There -was another reason too why Mozart w£is not 
likely to be mudi attracted by serious French opera, and that 
•was because the performances, if we may trust the accounts of 
Italian and Englidi -visitors, were indescribably horrible. To 
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English as wdl as to Italian ears, French opera was simply not 
music at aU, but just un tintamarre du diabU. French comic opera 
was primarily a spoken play with songs, and even in the most 
famous examples the music seems to be rather a secondary con- 
sideration, judged by the comic operas of the Italians, to say 
nothing of the standards of Mozart. 

The interactions of French and Italian opera during the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century are complicated and difficult 
to anal3rse. Fortimately, we need not take German opera into 
consideration at all; it exhibited three types; first, the opera seria, 
generally composed to librettos of Metastasio, in Italian, by 
Hasse and others; secondly, the abortive attempts at opera seria 
in German, with librettos modelled on Metastasio, set to music 
by Schweitzer and Holzbauer; and, thirdly, the German Singspiel 
or comic opera with spoken dialogue, the triviality of which is for 
the most part beneath contempt. In France no native successor to 
Rameau appeared to carry on the superb style of the tragidie 
lyriqtte. Even in the hands of Rameau himself it had degenerated 
into the opSra-haUet, in which, as the name implies, spectacle and 
ballet became more important than serious drama. Gluck, whom 
we must regard as an Italian composer, was influenced by French 
technique in the first version of Orfeo (1762), but what he brought 
to Paris was a more Italian outlook on the typical French lyric 
tragedy. This was continued in Paris by the two Italians, Picdnni 
and Sacchini; but their operas are of no great musical value 
compared with those of Rameau and Gluck. They had their 
vogue, even in London too, but they were very quickly forgotten, 
and a study of their scores does not encourage a desire to revive 
them. Much more interesting, even to us of to-day, are the operas 
of the Italian Traetta, composed for Italian and German stages, 
but making use of librettos translated or adapted from the French, 
indeed sometimes previously set by Rameau himself. Whether 
Mozart ever came across any of them may be doubted; Traetta 
worked mostly at Parma, Venice, and St. Petersburg, visiting 
Vieima only for performances of operas by him in 1759 and 1760, 
when Wolfgang was hardly of an age to go to the theatre. 

It is clear from Marmontel, opera poet and literary critic as 
wdl, that the chief characteristic of French opera was le meroeil- 
leux, the supernatural dement. Tragedy, he says, is concerned 
with realities, with the passions and sufferings of human beings; 
epic poetry introduces le merveilleux as a decorative accessory. 
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describing it in words, and opera puts it all visibly on the stage. 
He cites the story of Annida and Rinaldo as an example, evi- 
dently regarding Amiida, viewed as a figure of tragedy, as nothing 
more than a queen of unusual beauty and fascination; the super- 
natural element is introduced through Tasso’s epic, and it is 
presented before our eyes in the operas of Lully and Gluck. 
Italian opera, on the other hand, started with mjrthological sub- 
jects, but very soon discarded them for purdy human ones; and, 
of course, for Maimontel, writing in the second half of the eight- 
teenth century, the t 3 q)ical Italian opera is that of Metastasio, 
who both directly and throi^h his predecessor Apostolo Zeno had 
been greatly influenced by the spoken tragedy of Racine. The 
Italians used just as elaborate scenery as the French; indeed, the 
Italians were the inventors and pioneers of scenic engineering; 
but no Italian opera ever attempts to describe in instrumental 
music the storms or earthquakes that may be taking place on the 
stage. Descriptive music in opera is purely French; Locke and 
Purcell made some attempt at it, but tinder French influences. 
The descriptive music of Weber and Wagner is derived from that 
of the French Revolution composers such as M6hul and Lesueur; 
there is hardly a trace of it in Mozart. As we shall see when we 
come to analyse Idotneneo and L<i Cletnenza di Tito, the instru- 
mental commentary may suggest the feelings of the characters, 
but hardly at all the visible or audible phenomena of nature. In 
Idotneneo we have a storm and the arrival of a monster; in La 
Clemenza a conflagration. One can imagine how W^er would 
have described them in terms of the orchestra; Mozart is concerned 
only with the moral effect that they have on the characters of 
the drama. Nor must we expect from Mozart that philosophical 
attitude to the stage inaugurated by Beethoven and indefinitely 
extended by Wagner. Leonora and Florestan in Fiddio are not 
so much individual characters like Electra and Idomeneo as pro- 
jections of Beethoven’s own personality; Beethoven starts to 
compose an innocent French rescue-story and before he is halfway 
through the first act he is involved in a discourse on justice and 
liberty. Tristan, Parsifal, and the characters of The Rii^ are 
even more obviously projections of Wagner himsdf; we only 
perceive tbeTn through the smoke-screen of the orchestra, whereas 
with Verdi we realize at once that Falstaff is a character in his own 
(or in Shakespeare’s) right. V^di makes us fed that whm 
Falstaff walks on to the stage his presence creates the music. 
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causing the orchestra to sound as his own will causes his own voice 
to utter words and notes. It is Wagner’s own thoughts and 
emotions which materialize dimly as the half-imaginary figures 
of his music-dramas, and even they cannot materialize except 
through the preliminary suggestion of the orchestra. With aU 
this nebulous philosophizing — ^the reader is welcome to accuse me 
of it rather than Wagner — ^Mozart has nothing whatever to do. 
Perhaps he opened the door to it in The Magic Fhde, but death 
cut him off before he could pass through it himself. 
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M ozart left Paris in September 1778 and returned home 
by way of Mannheim as before. The attraction at Mann- 
heim was, of course, the Weber family; Mozart had 
fallen violently in love with Aloysia, the eldest daughter, and 
hoped that the time had now come to make her his wife. But it 
was a different Mannheim to which he returned in 1778; the 
electoral court had been transferred to Munich, and with the 
court went most of the musicians and actors, including the 
Webers. He found an excuse for going to Munich in January 
1779 and presented Aloysia with the finest of all the arias that he 
wrote for her — PopoU di TessagUai but she had changed her mind 
and would have none of him, although die kept the song, and 
was often associated with him musically in later years. It was a 
very discontented Mozart that settled down again to the drudgery 
of a cathedral organist at Salzburg. He hated the Archbidiop, he 
hated the Salzburgers generally, and could find pleasure only in 
the society of his father and sister, though we may be sure that 
Leopold got on his nerves fairly often in spite of aU his affection. 
The chance of writing a serious opera seemed further off than ever. 
The only break in the monotony of Salzburg life was the visit of 
Schikaneder’s theatrical company, which performed Gebler’s 
Thamos, KSnig in I^pten. Mozart took up the music which he 
had written for Gebler in 1773 and recast it with additions. The 
principal interest of Thamos for us is its connexion with Die 
Zauherfldte, and we must leave to a later chapter the story of 
Mozart’s frien dship with Schikaneder and his interest in Eg3^tian 
mysteries. Thamos was not a success. Mozart evidently set some 
value on the music, for he mentions it again in a letter to his father 
from Vienna in 1783 : T am very sorry that I shall not be able to 
make use of the music to Thamos. The piece has a bad reputation, 
since it did not please and is not performed any more. It could 
only be performed for the sake of the music, and that is hardly 
likdy — ^it is a pity indeed.’ 

Another dramatic work which must also be left to a later chapter 
is an unfinished German opera which appears to have beoi begun 
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•with, a "view to performance in Salzburg. The hbretto -was by the 
Mozarts’ old friend Schachtner, to whom posterity is indebted 
for a good many reminiscences of Wolfgang’s earhest childhood. 
This libretto has for the most part disappeared, and not even the 
title of it is kno-wn. The music has been published under the name 
of the heroine, Zaide. Nothing is kno-wn about the circumstances 
under which it was ■written, but since it makes no great demand on 
either singers or orchestra, we may well suppose that Mozart, 
driven to desperation by the dreariness of life at Salzburg, 
planned an attempt at organizing some sort of operatic per- 
formance with such modest forces as he could raise among his 
personal friends. The composition -was probably interrupted by 
the invitation which he received in the summer of 1780 to ■write 
a serious opera for Munich. 

Here at last, it seemed, was Mozart’s great opportunity. The 
hbretto was to be -written by the Abb6 G. B. Varesco, chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, so that composer and poet might 
work together -with greater facility. Unfortunately, the Ardi- 
bidiop’s chaplain had no sense whatever of the stage. Mozart, as 
usual, left the greater part of the opera to be composed during the- 
last few weeks of rdiearsal, and then -wrote from Munich to say 
that various scenes must be altered. Varesco was highly indignant 
at this mutilation of his masterpiece and insisted that if Mozart 
cut do-wn his verses his drama should at least appear complete 
in print. 

The general scheme of liomeneo. Re di Creta, modelled on a 
French libretto by A. Danchet, set to music by Campra in 1712, 
might have pro-vided excellent opportunities for a poet who 
understood the requirements of the theatre. Varesco had no 
doubt read his Metastasio, but he must have read hiTn -with the 
eyes of a sermon-writer, not those of a dramatist. Metastasio 
understood better than anyone that an opera hbretto, even in 
the grand manner, must be concise and direct. Varesco is verbose 
and sententious; he never seems to have imagined for a moment 
what the effect of his lines would be when set to music and 
presented on the stage. He seems also to have been a very difficult 
and disagreeable person to deal with. Wolfgang never corres- 
ponded with him directly, but made use of his father as an 
intermediary; we gather from Leopold’s letters that the reverend/ 
gentleman not only objected very much to making alterations, 
but expected to be paid extra for them, like a printer. 
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There were further dif&culties with the singers. The title-part 
was taken by the tenor Raaff, an excdlent singer but no actor; 
moreover, he was at that time a man of sixty-five. As might, be 
expected, he was only too glad to give Mozart the benefit of his 
Jpng experience of the stage — ^in other words, to obstruct the 
young composer as much as possible whenever his genius led him 
into unexpected paths of originality. Panzacdbi, the other tenor, 
was a decidedly good actor with some skill in singing, but as he 
too was of senior standing he had to be given more opportunities 
for display than were appropriate to the part of a mere confidant. 
The worst stumbling-block was Dal Prato, who took the youthful 
part of Idamante. ‘My moUo amato castrato Dal Prato’, as Mozart 
called him, could have given no trouble from being too old and 
experienced, for he was a mere boy and had never beai on the 
stage before. His voice, was dther badly trained or not trained at 
all, and he had no intelligence for music or for anything dse. 
Mozart seems to have shown endless patience in teaching him, 
and we gather from his letters that he could suffer stupidity of 
this kind better than the conceit of those who professed to be 
coimoisseurs. Luckily, the female parts were taken by Dorothea 
and Elisabeth Wendling, who were capable singers and gave the 
composer no trouble. 

The general outline of the plot is as follows: Idomeneo, King of 
Crete, has taken part in the Trojan War, but for many years has 
not returned home. He has already sent to Crete a number of 
Trojan captives, including Hia, daughter of Priam, who falls in 
love with Idamante, the son of Idomeneo. Idamante returns her 
passion, but this is not made dear to her for some time after the 
opera begins, owing to the very involved laxguage in which 
propriety compds hiTti to conceal his feelings. Moreover Hia has 
a rival, Electra, daughter of .^amemnon, who has taken refuge 
in Crete after the murder of her mother. At the beg inning of 
Act I the returning fleet of Idomeneo is sighted and Idamante 
cdebrates the happy day by releasing the Trojan prisoners. Just 
as the ships near the harbour a storm arises, and the King only 
reaches safety by a mirade, having vowed in his distress to 
sacrifice to Poseidon the first living thing that he meets on land- 
ing. Naturally, the first person he encounters is his own son, 
■vyhom he does not recognize, having been away some twenty 
years. On discovering his identity, he does not dare tdl him of 
liig vow, but hastens away, forbidding his son to follow him. The 
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act ends ■with a chorus and dance of the population welcoming 
the soldiers of Idomeneo. 

In Act II Idomeneo attempts to evade his vow by sending 
Idamante to escort Electra back to Argos. This confirms Ilia in 
the idea that Idamante loves Electra, and increases Idamante’s 
bewilderment at his father’s strange conduct towards him. They 
prepare to depart, but another storm arises and a fearful monster 
issues from the sea, con-vindng the people that some particular 
person must be guilty of having offended the god. Idomeneo 
confesses himself to be the man and expresses his readiness to die. 
The act ends with the chorus fleeing in terror from the monster. 

In Act III Idamante determines to kill the monster himself 
or die in the attempt. This leads at last to a dear understanding 
between him and Dia, but their expressions of love are interrupted 
by the entrance of Electra, always -wild •with jealousy, and the 
King, who bids his son leave the island at once. The people of 
Crete, ravaged both by the monster and by a pestilence, come to 
demand the necessary victim, and Idomeneo is compdled to 
disdose the name of his own son. The high priest is preparing for 
the sacrifice, when news is brought that Idamante has slain the 
monster. None the less, he is prepared to be slain himself in 
fulfilment of his father’s vow, and the devoted Hia insists on 
taking his place. The dif&culty is solved by the voice of an orade 
which prodaims that Idomeneo is to abdicate and that Idamante, 
united to Ilia, is to reign in his stead. After a final outburst of 
rage from Electra, Idomeneo formally renounces the throne and 
Idamante is cro-wned amid general rejoicing. 

Mozart’s letters to his father show that he at any rate had a 
thorough sense of the stage. Any musician mi^t have complained 
when the poet put ‘asides’ into arias or made the sense of one line 
run over into the next — ^faults more unpardonable in those days 
than now, since the normal structure of the eighteenth-century 
aria would be destroyed by irregular verse construction, and an 
‘aside’, if occurring in an aria, might have to be repeated in an 
inconvenient and undramatic way. But Mozart saw more essential 
things than these. His technical ingenuity might easily have 
overcome the problems of musical structure, though probably his 
dderly and experienced singers would have resented anything 
that they had not been accustomed to for the last forty years; 
but Varesco’s dramatic blunders had to be corrected without any 
attempt at compromise. Yaresco let Idomeneo make his first 
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entrance scrambling up the rocks at the back of the stage after 
the shipwreck; Mozart and Quaglio, the scene-painter, saw that 
this was undignified and ineffective, and caused him to enter with 
some of his followers, whom he dismisses a few lines later, in order 
to be alone when he meets his son. This next scene had to be very 
much cut down (and for modem performance it needs still further 
cutting), since both Raaff and Dal Prato were such bad actors as 
to make the long dialogue in recitativo secco utterly intolerable. 
The same applied to the dialogue between Idomeneo and the 
confidant Arbace at the beginning of the second act. For the 
chorus ‘Placido e il mar' Varesco had written several stanzas; 
Mozart reduced them to one. Between the storm chorus and the 
final chorus of this act he had put in an aria for Idomeneo; Mozart 
saw that this would destroy the whole dramatic effect and insisted 
on having only a short recitative. The same thin g had to be done 
in the third act; Varesco expected that Ilia and Idamante should 
sing a formal duet when on the point of being sacrificed. Had 
Raaff's advice been followed, we should have lost the most 
beautiful number in the whole opera, the quartet in Act III; 
the worthy tenor considered that its place would be much more 
effectively filled by an aria for himself. It becomes evident that 
Varesco's plan was to foUow the formal system of Apostolo Zeno 
and Metastasio — ^to divide the Kbretto into what Continental poets 
call ‘scenes' and end each ‘scene' with an aria on which the singer 
made an exit. This was really a very practical arrangement, 
because it allowed the audience to applaud as much as they liked 
without appreciably holding up the progress of the drama. Mozart 
evidently saw the stage from the standpoint of Gluck and the 
French librettists. The Italian opera seria generally made little 
or no use of the chorus; for the French the chorus was an indis- 
pensable factor in serious opera, and its value was that it allowed 
the composer to build up a massive climax of sound towards the 
end of an act. The Italian opera never attempted this; at the very 
end there is what is marked coro in the score (Handel's operas 
show easily accessible examples), but coro in most cases means no 
more than the principal singers joining for a short movement in 
block harmony. The elaborate finale which we find in such operas 
as Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni is ultimately derived, not 
from serious opera, Italian or French, but from Italian comic 
opera ; it begins with the quarrelling scenes for two characters such 
as we find in the comic episodes of Alessandro Scarlatti's operas, 
D 
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and graduaJly increases the number of its interlocutors until there 
may be six or seven of them, •with a corresponding increase in 
length. But it should be noted that this sort of comic finale is 
practically never choral, any more than it is in the majority of 
Handel’s operas; the dramatic chorus is a purely French inven- 
■tion.1 Varesco had evidently studied his Greek plays as well as 
his more recent models; his 'dramatic irony’ and his ‘recognition 
scene’ are only too tedious a homage to the classics. But, like the 
very earliest Italian librettists, he followed classical tradition in 
assigning a really important dramatic part to the chorus, and 
Mozart was quick to take advantage of it. 

It seems to have been Mozart’s invariable practice — probably 
it was the regular practice of aU operatic composers in those days 
— ^to compose about half of an opera on receipt of the libretto and 
to postpone composing the rest until rdiearsals had already begun. 
Indeed, librettists were often dilatoiy and did not always give 
their composers a complete book of words at once. Singers, as all 
composers must have known by sad experience, were more likely 
to be troublesome than not, and Mozart spent much of his time 
in accommodating his operas to suit their requirements. The 
result of this system is that when we come to put Mozart’s operas 
on the modem stage we find that in every one of them the later 
acts show evidence of alteration and patching, and the modem 
producer is confronted by the most curious problems in attempt- 
ing to reduce them to some sort of dramatic unity and continuity. 
It -was the third act of Idomeneo that gave Mozart the most 
trouble. Varesco seems to have been very vague about the 
changes of scene required. According to the score, there are three 
separate scenes; the royal garden, for the scene between Ilia and 
Idamante, the great quartet, and Arbace’s soliloquy; then the 
exterior of the royal palace, for the High Priest’s address and the 
chorus of Cretans; lastly, the exterior of the temple of Neptime, 
which apparently serves for the interrapted sacrifice, the outburst 
of Electra (although she ought to have the whole stage to 
herself) and the abdication of Idomeneo. From Mozart’s letters 
it would appear that there was actually no change of scene 
at all at the first performance. Arbace sang his aria and in 
accordance with Italian operatic etiquette left the stage at the 

1 1 am speaking here of opera in the eighteenth century; the functioxis of the 
chorus in French, Italian, and English opera of the seventeenth are too com- 
plicated a matter to summarize shortly in this place. 
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end of it; but Varesco directed bim to be on the stage -with 
Idomeneo at the beginning of the High Priest’s address. ‘How 
can he be there again at once?’ asks Mozart. ‘Luckily he can stay 
away altogether’ (he has nothing to say in this scene) ‘but in 
order to be on the safe side I have written a rather longer intro- 
duction to the High Priest’s recitative.’ The next scene presented 
a similar difficulty. ‘After the chorus of mourning, the King, the 
whole people, and everybody all go away, and in the following 
scene stands the direction, “Idomeneo on his knees in the temple". 
That cannot possibly be so; he must come with a complete train; 
so then there must of necessity be a march there, and I have 
written a quite simple march for strings and two oboes which is 
played mezza voce while the King comes in and the priests prepare 
the things for the sacrifice ; then the King kneds down and begins 
his prayer.’ It must be remembered that in opera seria great 
personages were always expected to be accompanied by con- 
siderable trains of supers, and the huge size of Italian theatres 
required a good deal in the way of processions and so forth to fill 
the stage. 

As regards change of scenery, scmies in those days could be 
changed very quickly and in view of the audience by the system of 
wings arirl a backdoth. The front curtain did not fall; it is difficult 
to establish the exact date at which the main curtain first fdl at 
the end of each act of an opera. It is probable that in Idomeneo 
the Tiriain curtain never fdl at all until the very end of the opera, 
judging by what happens on the stage; on the other hand, it 
fiApms certain that the act drop must undoubtedly have fallen at 
the ends of the acts in Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni, 
although one can point to comic operas by Leo and Peigolesi 
(about 1730-40) in which the daborate finales are ingeniously 
planned so as to get the characters gradually ojf the stage (as wdl 
as on) leaving the chief hasso buffo, gaiaaHy the angry old man, 
to Tnalfft his effective exit by himself. The wings were shifted by 
a TnprTianisTn under the stage which is still to be seen in a few old 
German theatres with one movement of a lever all the wings 
receded and another set were pushed forward; the backdoth 
would be drawn up on a roller at the bottom — it was not tmtil 
about 1800 or later that backdoths could be lifted completdy out 
of sight without rolling. On the English stage thare was often no 
backdoth, but a pair of wide flats joining (or sometimes not 

1 It is or was recently — in working order at Ludwigsbnrg near Stuttgart. 
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joiniiig properly) in the middle. This system of qnickly shifting 
•wings no douM explains the changes of scene in the third act of 
this opera, changes which become much more difficult under 
modem conditions. 

Idomeneo owes both its failings and its merits to the fact that it 
is a mixture of two t37pes of opera, Italian and French. Varesco 
took a French libretto as his foTondation and, probably "without 
considering dramatic effects at all, turned it into as dose an 
imitation of Metastasio as his dull brain was capable of con- 
ceiving. Mozart in setting it to music was French by deliberate 
inten'tion, but Italian by natural instinct. Modem audiences, 
acquainted to some extent with the works of Gluck, are naturally 
moved most by 'the French moments of the opera — ^that is, by 
the great chorases, the instmmental marches and interludes, and 
the noble accompanied recitatives, which are closely modelled on 
those of Alceste. We require a greater effort to focus our minds on 
the beauties of the Itdian scenes. A modem audience has a 
horror of recitativo secco, and well it may, if it kno-ws it only as it 
is delivered by our orthodox oratorio singers. It is an exdusively 
Italian method of treating words. Purcell’s dramatic recitatives, 
whether accompanied or not, are always strictly rhythmical and 
their rhyihm is determined more by the normal rhythms of music 
than by those of English prose or blank verse. Moreover, the 
varying quantity of English syllables requires the composer to use 
a variety of time-values, crotchets and semiquavers as well as 
quavers, whereas Italian redtative sddom employs any unit 
except the quaver. Frendi redtative, depending on the natural 
rh 3 riluns of French verse, utilizes the three time-values in even 
more generous mixture than English, and •with a style of dedama- 
tion that is generally more exdtable than our o-wn. Italian keeps 
to the quaver unit, although Italian verse is theoretically more 
varied in quantity than French; in practice it means that the 
singer is allowed a great deal more rhythmical latitude. Italian 
critics always said that French opera consisted entirdy of redta- 
tive, and it is a fact that the French air approximates dosdy to 
redtative while the redtative itself tends to approximate to the 
inflections and rh 3 dhms of the air. In Italian the contrast was 
extreme, and it was only in rare moments of accompanied redta- 
tive that the Italians approached an arioso. As the Italian arias 
were generally the expression of one single emotion, all the 
dramaticdement,bywMchImeanthe interaction of one character 
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with another, to say nothing of the indispensable moments in 
which mere information has to be given to the audience, had to be 
expressed in recitativo secco; the more there was of these elements, 
the more recitative there had to be, and the more necessity there 
was for getting through it quickly. The Italian recitative, accom- 
panied only by chords on the harpsichord, accomplishes this 
admirably, provided that the singers deliver it at the normal pace 
of speech. 

The ordinary Englishman of to-day has probably begun bf<; 
operatic education either with isolated songs from various operas, 
perhaps heard on gramophone records, or with musical comedies 
and light operas in which the business of the play, sentimental 
perhaps, but certamly not poetical, is carried on in spoken 
dialogue. He probably associates sung recitative exclusively with 
oratorio. But we must remember that opera originally began with 
recitative alone ; recitative was the main , indeed the only, reason 
for its creation, and as late as the days of Pepys there was in 
England a positive craze for 'recitative musick'. This accounts 
at once for the survival of recitative in Italy down to our own 
day; it had become so established a convention that no Italian 
could conceive of spoken dialogue in opera, however closely the 
declamation of comic recitative must have approximated to it.^ 

Recitative of any kind, and secco all the more, must inevitably 
be boring in the extreme to audiences which do not understand 
Italian. It was often boring to the Italians themselves. Rousseau 
admits this in his Dictionnaire de Musique, although he shows his 
invariable enthusiasm for everything Italian and his contempt for 
everything French: 

'D6mosthfene parlant tout le jour ennuieroit la fin; mais il ne 
s'ensuivroit pas dela que D^mosth^ne fut un Orateur ennuyeux. 
Ceux qui disent que les Italiens eux-m§mes trouvent leur Recitatif 
mauvais le disent bien gratuitement; puisqu" au contraire il n'y 
a point de partie dans la Musique dont les Connoisseurs fassent 
tant de cas et sur laquelle ils soient aussi difi&ciles. Il suffit mfeme 
d'exceUer dans cette seule partie, ffit-on mediocre dans toutes les 

1 In the nineteenth century all German operas, such as Der FreischUtz or Fidelio 
had to be provided with sung recitatives in place of spoken dialogue, when 
performed in Italian, whether at Milan, Paris, or London. For Weber's Oberon, 
composed originally to English words, Benedict wrote Italian recitatives for 
later revivals at Her Majesty's Opera; but to my astonidunent, the Rome Opera 
revived it in 1938 with spoken dialogue. It was the first time that I ever heard 
spoken dialogue on the s&ge of an Italian opera house. 
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autres, pour s’^lever chez eux au rang des plus illustres Artistes, 
et le cfl^bre Porpora ne s’est immortalise que par-li.’ 

Whether Rousseau was well it^ormed as to the last sentence 
may be doubted, but apart from this exaggeration he probably 
spoke the truth for his date (1768). Rousseau divided recitative 
into three categories — rdcitatif (i.e. recitativo secco), rdcUatif 
accompagni, which is much the same as secco, but accompanied 
by hdd chords played by the strings, and rdcitatif ohU^d, which is 
his name for the sort of accompanied recitative that was being 
devdoped about the middle of the century. 

'C’est cdui qui, entremd6 de RitoumeUes et de traits de 
S3miphome, oblige pour ainsi dire le R6dtant et I’Orchestre I’un 
envers I’autre, en sorte qu’ils doivent 6tre attentifs et s’attendre 
mutudlement. L’Acteur agit 4 , transports d’une passion qui ne 
lui permet pas de tout dire, s’interrompt, s’arrSte, fait des 
rSticences, durant lesquelles I’Orchestre parle pour lui; et ces 
silences, ainsi remplis, affectent infiniment plus I'Auditeur que 
si I’Acteur disoit lui-mSme tout ce qui la musique fait entendre.’ 

This is the definition of a Frenchman with a passion for all 
Italian ideas; an Italian perhaps would hardly have admitted 
that an Italian could become speechless — or songless — ^with 
passion. And accompanied recitative (as we and the Italians 
called it), in the hands of a second-rate composer, soon became as 
dull and conventional as recitativo secco. In Germany it led to the 
practice — momentarily fashionable in Mozart’s days — of what 
was called Meloiram, an alternation of instrumental commentary 
with spoken recitation. German composers, perhaps influenced 
by this, and certainly influenced by their habitual tendency 
towards an instrumental rather than vocal outlook on muac in 
genera], were tempted to let the orchestra and singer carry on a 
sort of sUchomuiMa, monotonous in rhythm and really destructive 
of the dramatic effect for which it was intended. We see it in 
such composers as Holzbauer, but also in Gluck and occasionally 
even in Mozart himself. 

The aria is another form which modem audiences, especially 
those brought up on Wagner, profess to find undramatic. Yet if 
they would confess the truth honestly, it is the arias, or the 
movements of aria character, whidh have secured the immortality 
of all the favourite operas. Historians reprint and reprint again 
th6 preface to Gluck’s Alceste, but what draws the public to hear 
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Orfeo is the agreeable melody of Che ford and the dignified grace 
of the ballet music. It is naturally difficult for us to put ourselves 
back into the days of the Handdian da capo aria, but by the time 
Mozart was a mature composer the da capo aria was completely 
obsolete. As we shall see in the next chapter, the middle section 
of the old ternary aria had been dropped and the first part of it 
had been extended into something like what is called sonata-fonn. 
That form had become the standard form for practically every kind 
of music, vocal, dance, or symphonic, apart from the strict fugue, and 
even fugues were often influenced by sonata-form in their construc- 
tion. And by the time of Mozart the serious opera, thanlfg to 
had beguii to absorb certain features of the comic opera, the most 
important of which was the rondo, exemplified in Che faro, with 
its threefold appearance of the ini tial simple tune. Th er e is 
another type which we find in the first air of Orpheus, alternating 
three repetitions of a simple melody in 3/8 with two intermediate 
arioso sections in 4/4; this is almost a throwback to the refrain- 
redtative-refrain iltemation of the well-known Lammto in 
Monteverdi’s Arianna. The plain da capo form is to be seen both 
in Orfeo (Act III; aria of Eurydice) and even in the famous 
DiviniUs du Styx of Akeste itself. 

Still more troublesome to a modem audience are the long 
instrumental introductions to many of Mozart’s arias in his early 
operas, espedally those which make a concertante display of 
individual instruments. One has to admit that Mozart sometimes 
committed errors of judgement in his desire to please his pro- 
fessional friends. In the operas of Gluck the introductions are 
often intensely expressive, and still more the little instrumental 
solos, especially for the oboe, which enter into a sort of dialogue 
with the singer in certain arias. Mozart is aiming at the same 
type of expression, but he was a much more accomplished com- 
poser for the orchestra than Gluck, even at the age of twenty or 
less, and he had had far more practice in the composition of 
s3miphonies and concertos. This fluency and ease in purdy 
S3rmphonic composition tempts him at once to combine the 
spontaneous and perhaps even crudely expressive instrumental 
solos of Gludc with the finished elegance of an instrumental 
concCTto, especially as he was often on terms of personal friend- 
ship with the players and took a pleasure in diowing them off. 
Add to that Mozart’s incomparable ‘Mozartian’ (there is no other 
possible epithet) grace of pure mdody, and the whole aria, the 
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voice framed in its inseparable orchestral setting, becomes a 
display of serene and exquisite musical beauty that quite eclipses 
the human passion ■which it is primarily intended to express. In 
his later operas Mozart discarded these concerUmte accompani- 
ments; the only later suggestion of them is m Die Zauberflste, 
where the magic flute and the magic bells have to be played 
visibly by the actors on the stage and are integral features of the 
drama itself. But other composers, notably M6hul and Cherubini, 
continued systematically to show off the solo instruments in their 
operas ; we find plenty of examples in Spontini and Meyerbeer, and 
in Donizetti and early Verdi as well; there •was no doubt that 
audiences enjoyed them,- as indeed they do stUl, if the’-virtuosity 
is sufficiently obvious, i 

Lastly, we must in listening to Idomeneo try to forget the hurry 
of modem existence and surrender ourselves to a sense of leisure 
such as our ancestors were happily able to enjoy. Even at the 
first perfonnance Idomeneo had to be cut down; but I cannot 
think that that audience was haunted all through the last act by 
the fear of missing the last public conveyance to Schwabing or the 
Isarthal. Idomeneo, perhaps better than any other opera, illus- 
trates the fact that the course of an opera is like a stream running 
for long stretches in a narrow channel, hidden perhaps for moments 
underground, dadiing suddenly over a precipice and at frequent 
intervals broadening out into a vast and tranquil lake. The forms 
are various which it presents, as are the tjqjes of landscape -with 
which it is associated; nevertheless, broad or narrow, sh^ow or 
profound, it is always mo-ving onwards and gathering force until 
it readies its ultimate goal. 

1 For the sake of accuracy, I must not forget the obbligato for the corno di 
bassetto in La Clemenza di Tito. 
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^ I AHE first thing that strikesns about Idomeneo is the nobility 
I and digmty of its entire conception. The overture alone is 
JL enough to show the exalted view whidi Mozart took of 
opera seria, and never for a single moment in the whole opera 
does the composer rdlax his intense seriousness. Nor is Idomeneo 
merely a cold and stately succession of formal movements. That 
description might perhaps fit La Clemenza di Tito, the product of 
Mozart’s last physical exhaustion, but never Idomeneo. In his 
early attempts at serious opera. Mozart had been more concerned 
with providing what his audiences and singers wanted, but he 
was now a man of twenty-five who had had enough experience of 
life to be able to enter intimatdy into the personalities of his stage 
figures. There may not be here the ddicate psychological detail 
that we find in Figaro and Cosl fan TiMe, or the sublime natural- 
ness and simplicity of Die Zauiberfldte — these would both have 
been completdy foreign to the general style of this opera — ^but 
there is a monumental strength and a white heat of passion that 
we find in this early work of Mozart’s and shall never find again. 
Idomeneo is the first and last opera seria that represents the com- 
plete and mature Mozart. The modem student of Mozart has 
unfortunately very few chances of ever seeing Idomeneo on the 
stage, but without a careful and devoted study of this opmra thare 
can be no complete understanding of Mozart’s other works, 
especially of his works for the theatre. The theatre is the sphere 
in which Mozart is most completely himsdf; his concert works — 
concertos, symphonies, quartets, and sonatas are all fundament- 
ally evocations of the theatre. And in the theatre itsdf a thorough 
knowledge of Idomeneo is indispensable because it is the one opera 
which can really give us a standard of dignity and grandeur. 
People who regard Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan Tidte and even 
Die Zaiiberfl&e as 'grand operas’ simply do not know what they 
are talTriug about. If they had any understanding of Idomeneo 
they would be compdled to admit at once that the four popular 
operas are not only packed with trivialities, but that there are 
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hardly any isolated numbers among them which could possibly 
rlaim affiiii ty of style to that of Idomeneo. I write the word 
‘triviality’ with ddiberation; Mozart’s trivialities, even those of 
Die Zaiiherfldte, are his own, and they are appropriate enough to 
their situations as wdl as the delight of all who listen to them. 
Even the most solemn numbers of DU ZwuhevfiSte could hardly 
have found a place in Idcmeneo ; they breathe the atmosphere, not 
of classical tragedy, but of religious m3rsticism. 

It is absurd to talk of Mozart as a man who remained a child 
throughout his life, or as a polite composer who never sought to 
do more than please an aristocratic audience with a succession of 
graceful frivolities. Only in one sense can he be said to have been 
a child all his life, and that was in his passionate seriousness, in 
a complete sdf-abandonment to emotional impulse which at 
times (as in the Requiem) becomes positivdy hysterical. Both 
Stendhal, in his Letters on Haydn, and William Gardiner, his 
English translator, writing in the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, compare Mozart to the painter Domenichino.'^ 
Stendhal, indeed, says: ‘As for Mozart, Domenichino should have 
had a still stronger cast of mdancholy to resemble him com- 
pletdy.’ In another passage, he expresses the view that to him, 
contrary to the opinion of all Italy, the first serious opera extant 
is not Cimarosa’s GU Orazii e Curiazii, but either Idomeneo or 
La CUmenza di Tito. We must make certain allowances for the 
romantic sentimentality of an ItaJianate Frenchman in the age of 
Byron, and we diall see, when we come to consider Don Giovamn, 
that evrai the early nineteenth century is not always a safe guide 
to the interpretation of the music of the eighteenth. But there 
can be no doubt, even to a cold-blooded critic of the twentieth 
century, about the intensity of emotional expression in such works 
as the G minor quintet, the fugue in C minor for two pianofortes, 
the fantasia in F minor for a mechanical organ, and many of the 
later pianoforte concertos, to mention only such works as are fairly 
well known to modem amateurs. These, it is true, are almost 
aU products of Mozart’s later life, but we can trace the germs of 
this characteristic emotionalism even in some of the often des- 
pised sonatas for pianoforte, as the following examplpg vpiU 
show: 

1 To realize Stendhal’s point of view one must remember that he compares 
Pergolesi and Omarosa to Eaphad, Handel to Michad Angdo, Haydn to Tin- 
toretto and Gluck to Caravaggio. 
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Ex. 2. 



The player, I need hardly say, must remember to consider the 
music as the recollection of a singer's voice. 

It is, however, to Idomeneo that we must turn to see the young 
Mozart at his greatest heights. The opening bars of the overture 
indicate at once the hdroic plane on which the drama is to move. 
It starts with a dignihed assertion of the chord of D major, but 
the frequent use of minor harmonies, and a second subject in the 
minor instead of in the more usual major mode of the dominant, 
prepare us for tragedy. The construction is further unusual in 
that the second subject is not repeated after the return of the 
first, and its place is taken by a long and espressive coda based 
on a short and diaracteiistic ^eme which reappears several times 
in the later course of the opera. It enters first near the beginning 
of the overture — a. cry of flutes and oboes against the creepii^ 
approach of the strings: 



first subject, and the coda, first on a dominant pedal, then on a 
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The throb of the double-basses dies away, the strings and the 
solitary oboe settle quietly down in a couple of sighing phrases 
on to the chord of D; the curtain has risen, and we see Ilia, a 
londy little figure in the vast perspectives of the royal apartments. 
We must imagine the scene not after the latest archaeological 
excavations, nor even as it might have been visualized by Leighton 
or Alma-Tadema, but in that delightful mixture of modem and 
baroque which we find in the frescoes of Tiepolo. Her first phrase 
shows us her character: 




Gentle and yielding by nature, she tries by the recollection of her 
race’s overthrow to work herself up to the desire of due revenge 
upon Idomeneo and the Cretans. But other fedings are at work 
upon her; die cannot forget the Kira’s son Idamante, who saved 
her from drowning. She has never dared reveal her love, and die 
fears that his is given to Electra, the terrible woman — & Greds 
too — who knows no obstade to the fulfilment of her desires. She 
feels hersdf surrounded by enemies, tom by conflicting emotions; 
the recitative rises to its climax, and the two conventional chords 
of cadence by a stroke of genius fall into place as an integral part 
of the introduction which leads strait into her aria. Varesco 
has here provided ideally suitable words for the composer’s 
purpose: 
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‘Padre, germani, addio! 

Voi foste, io vi perdei. 

Greda, cagion tu sei, 

E Tin greco adorerd? 

D’ingrata ^ sangue mio 
So che la colpa avrei; 

Ma quel sembiante, oh Dei! 

Odiare ancor non so.’ 

The lines fall into two groups, forming the ‘first and second 
subjects’ for the aria; and while the second quatrain divides into 
two long and flowing phrases, the first is broken up into several 
short exdamations. The dramatic advantage is obvious to any 
reader without the music; the musidan will see how suda short 
groups of syllables, depending for their expression, not on con- 
tinuous melodic beauty, but on well-marked rh3rihm and contour 
of declamation, provide the composer with opportunities for free 
harmonic treatment, and consequently for a heightening of the 
emotional effect, when the subject returns according to rule 
halfway through the aria. If the reader will have the patience to 
analyse this one aria in detail, both from the technical and the 
emotional standpoint, he will understand the formal principles 
on which the expression of any aria of Mozart is based. We must 
note the dramatic outburst on the word ‘Greda’, and observe 
how its effect is intensified on its reappearance by the movement 
of the harmony; we must note also the recurrence in the bass of 
the figure quoted in Ex. 3 and 4 at the words, ‘D’ingrata al 
sangue mio’. There is no reason to call it a Idtmotiv or give it a 
Wagnerian name; we shall find it in various places, always at 
moments of tragic import, and generally cormected with the love 
of Ilia and Idamante. 

Ilia’s aria, it will be noticed, has no introduction beyond a few 
chords, no instrumental interludes and no coda; it is not until the 
action has got well under way that Mozart broadens out his arias 
into a more imposing symphonic construction. Tlia has hardly 
had time to fini . s h her conduding drake before she sees Idamante 
approaching and breaks off into redtative. Idamante speaks to 
his attendants as he enters, and the accompanying chords are 
purposdy discoimected firom what precedes. But as soon as he 
turns to speak to Ilia, the chords fall again into the key in which 
she left off. Mozart has done his best to make the two characters 
dis tin ct — ^Dia passionate and agitated, Idamante self-possessed 
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and dignified. He indicates his admiration in rather formal terms; 
Ilia t hinks it her duty to repel advances from her hereditary 
enemy. Idamante replies in a rather conventional aria; but if he 
here presents himself as a soprano hero of eighteenth-century 
opera, we must admit that he is at any rate as fine a specimen of 
the tribe as we shall be able to find. 

The Trojan prisoners are brought in; the fleet of Idomeneo has 
been sighted, and the King’s return is to be celebrated by their 
liberation and their reconciliation with their captors. Trojans 
and Cretans unite in a chorus of rejoicing, to the indignation of 
Electra, who enters at this moment. She is interrupted almost at 
once by the news, brought by Arbace, that Idomeneo has been 
diipwrecked off his own coast. Idamante, Dia, and the people 
hasten to the shore, while Electra remains behind to give vent to 
her fu^. She fears that if the King is dead there will be no 
authority to prevent his son from giving his hand to the despised 
captive, the daughter of Priam. 

Mozart had a great admiration for Gluck’s Alceste, and Alceste 
is obviously the model for many scenes in this opera; but for the 
recitatives and arias of Electra Gluck could provide no example — 
the wildest outbursts of Armide and the Furies seem almost 
childish in comparison with the utterances of Electra’s savage 
jealousy. Mozart adopts Gluck’s declamatory, almost barbarous 
and imvocal style of phrase, but whereas Gluck’s rhythm nearly 
alwa3^ becomes monotonous, and his management of purely 
musical technique oftm fumbling and helpless, Mozart’s complete 
mastery of symphonic resources enables him to pile up his phrases 
to a well-defined climax, to contrast the brute force of diatonic 
harmony with the angui^ed wail of gliding chromatics. This 
first aria of Electra’s is in the usual binary form; but how im- 
earthly is the effect when the first subject returns, not, as vro 
^ould expect it, either in the tonic, D minor, or even in the 
dominant or rdative major, as often happens, but in C minor, 
a completely foreign key, a whole tone lower than the tonic! The 
transposition is dictated by the compass of the voice; but it also 
brings about a dramatic effect — ^the darkening of the key-colour, 
and the additional step upwards in the sequence of piercing cries. 
The clinnax is thus much more powerful than it would have been 
if it had started from the tonic, with two steps instead of three. 

The binary form of aria, based like a sonata movement (in fact, 
the instrumental sonata is derived from it) on two subjects of 
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contrasting character, ojEten exposed the weakness of an inferior 
composer, while to a clever and ingenious one it offered great 
opportunities for dramatic effect. It is obvious that if the second 
subject suits a certain type of voice when it appears first in the 
dominant, it will probably be either too high or too low when it 
returns according to rule in the tonic. A careful composer will 
at least take the precaution of designing his second subject so as 
to be more effective in the later key; but the man of genius, such 
as Mozart, will be able to make it appear thoroughly effective 
on its first entry and then enhance its expressiveness by some 
unexpected modification of it when it comes back the second 
time. The casual listener may not notice these things and may 
even resent having them pointed out to him; but the serious 
student of music ought to realize that conscious' ingenuities like 
these are essential to sound workmandiip and also serve a 
genuinely poetic purpose. 

Electra leaves the stage at the end of her aria, but the storm of 
her passions grows in the orchestra to the representation of a real 
tempest. The scene changes quickly and we are transported to 
the seashore. The music runs on without break into a chorus of 
men imploring the mercy of the gods, echoed by a distant chorus 
of shipwrecked sailors, the first accompanied by restless figures for 
viohns, the second by smooth scale passages for wood-wind. Four 
horns are also employed in this scene; it is very rare to find more 
than two in any opera of this period. And the four horns interlock 
so ingemously that it is a matter of great difficulty to reduce them 
to two for the resources of a small theatre. It was Varesco’s 
intention that the storm diould be made to subside by the appear- 
ance of Poseidon him self, Idomeneo’s appeal to him being in- 
dicated in dumb show. Mozart, possibly on the advice of Quaglio 
the scene-painter, disregarded this direction altogether; the few 
bars between the end of the chorus and Idomeneo’s laTiding 
woffid hardly give time for a rq>resentation of this Trind The 
division of the chorus into two groups was entirely Mozart’s idea . 
The storm is short, but very vividly depicted; as the chorus dis- 
perse and the waters subside the Ring lands from a boat with hia 
att^dants, whom he d ismi sses at once. ’ No sooner has he ex- 
plained in a soliloquy the nature of his unfortunate vow fTiati 
Idamante enters. It is this dialogue between father and son 
which Mozart felt obliged to cut down owing to the incompetence 
of the singers. 
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The scene is certainly long, but Leopold was perhaps not in 
the wrong when he urged Mozart not to diorten it, since in the 
hands of good actors the gradual development of the dramatic 
situation would be extremely moving. In Handel's Jephtha the 
unhappy father sees his daughter approaching, drives her from 
him at once, and is obliged to explain ever 3 rthing at once to the 
other characters. Varesco here lets the audience into the secret 
at once, but keeps the other characters in the dark until the end 
of the opera. He seizes very happily on the fact that Idomeneo 
and Idamante have not set eyes on each other since the 
son was an infant. They meet as strangers, and the sight of even 
an unknown man is enough to make Idomeneo begin to realize 
the horror of his position. Idamante laments the loss of his 
father whom he believes to be drowned; Idomeneo feels himself 
more and more drawn to the youth, until he suddenly discovers 
him to be his own son. The emotion is too strong for him (it is at 
this moment, of course, that Mozart brings in the orchestra to 
accompany the recitative); he cannot help revealing himself, 
although he realizes, directly the words have passed his lips, that 
by doing so he has cut ofi his only chance of saving his son's life. 
He turns in horror from his embrace and warns him never to 
approach his presence. Idamante is distracted. No sooner has he 
found his father than he has lost him; what can have caused his 
anger? Can it be Idamante's love for the Trojan captive? The 
aria with which the scene closes is more characteristic than that 
which Idamante sang at the beginning of the act; the feeling 
expressed is more human and direct, and Idamante has by this 
time become a more definite individual. 

The Cretan warriors disembark to a brilliant march followed by 
a long choral movement headed ciaccona, a sudden transition from 
Italian to French procedure, for the chaconne is a favourite device 
in the operas of Rameau and Gluck for bringiog an act to an 
animated conclusion. The whole was probably designed less as 
a formal dance than as a representation of a magnificent religious 
ceremony. 

The second act opens with a scene between Idomeneo and 
Arbace. The King discloses his secret and the wise councillor 
advises that the prince be sent to some other country; Idomeneo 
decides to evade his vow by letting him escort Electra back to 
Greece. This scene was put in mainly for the benefit of Pan- 
zacchi, who sang the part of Arbace, and ends with a very 

£ 
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conventionalaria for >iim. He then departs to make the necessary 
arrangements, and IKa enters. Idomeneo assures her of his 
f riftTiHship and of his desire to make amends for all that she has 
sufiered. In an aria of singular beauty die replies that she has 
found a second home in Crete and a second father in the King. 
Mozart, like Beethoven, had very definite associations with 
certain ke}^. All readers actU recall that for Beethoven C minor 
seems to have a peculiar character of its own — we need only 
tliinTf of the three pianoforte sonatas in that key, the violin sonata, 
the early pianoforte concerto, the early string quartet and above 
all the C minor s3unphony. For Mozart the best-defined keys are 
G minor and E flat major. The two great symphonies may illus- 
trate them; we may note also the string quintet and pianoforte 
quartet in G minor, as well as Famina's aria in the second act of 
Die Zauherflote, while for E flat major we may study the overture 
and concluding chorus of that opera, the violin sonata, the 
Countess’s first aria in Figaro and the slow movements of the 
qnnphony and the quintet in G minor. These last diow the two 
keys in close conjunction, and it is the same sort of coimexion 
that we can observe between this aria of IHa and that with which 
the opera opens. When die first appears, gentle and unhappy, 
conscious of her utter weakness in the presence of an overmaster- 
ing fate, Mozart chooses for her the key of G minor; he takes 
E flat major to paint the same gentle heroine after Idomeneo 
has given her a sense of serenity and confidence in the 
future. 

For the sake of his friends in the orchestra Mozart has accom- 
panied this aria with four solo wind instruments. The aria itself 
is an exquisitdy finished piece of construction, besides being full 
of real poetic feding. But considered as an episode in an opera, 
the long introduction, necessary as it is to introduce the con~ 
certante soloists, and stiU more justified by the new interest given 
to their phrases in conjunction with the voice, is something of a 
hindrance to the drama. No doubt Mozart did not fed the 
inconvemence of this as we do to-day, and his audiences would be 
quite accustomed to it. Yet Mozart knew how to turn the most 
imexpected things to dramatic account. As Ilk leaves the stage, 
Idomeneo ponders on her words ; it flashes upon him that she loves 
his son, that her love is returned, and that Posddon will have not 
one victim, but three, since ndther he nor Hk can bear to live 
without Idamante. Hk redtative k marked in tempo ddP aria 
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and opens with a theme that we have just heard played by the 
solo wind instruments, given now to the strings. 

6 * 




Its harmony is given a more threatening colour, and the change 
of rh 3 rthm points to a rdation with the Iheme that we have already 
noted in the overture and in Ilia’s first aria. 

Idomeneo’s aria which now follows is the great diow-piece of 
the opera, in which RaafE was to do his best to live up to the 
triumphs of his youth. The old gentleman expressed his complete 
satisfaction with it, and Mozart writes that he was so much in love 
with it that he sang it over every night before he went to bed and 
every morning as soon as he woke up! He had indeed reason to 
be pleased with it, for it was evidently composed with the greatest 
care and ingmuity; it is designed to show o£E RaaS’s technique 
and style to the best advantage without ever putting too great a 
strain upon him. The modem opera-goer has little chance of 
hearing any aria of this type sung as it oi^ht to be. This par- 
ticular example is not incredibly difficult; it sdldom requires even 
the ordinary high G, its coloratura is smooth, and it lies very 
conveniently and easily for the voice. But colo/ atura for men has 
gone out of fashion, thanks to Wagner, and, thanks to the late 
MaHamft Patti, cohroktra for women has become assodated with 
the frail type of heroine rather than the heroic. In the eighteenth 
century and especially in the earlier half of it, the grand period of 
opera seria, coloratura was almost invariably heroic in character 
and chiefly associated with the castrate singer who represented 
the great figures of antiquity. Donizetti’s Luda is paired oflt with 
a flute. Handel's heroes compete with a trumpet. The h^ic 
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aria for Idomeneo comes ia very appropriatdy at this point in 
the drama. Idomeneo has escaped the storm at sea, but Poseidon’s 
anger still threatens him and a far worse storm is raging in his 
own breast; Mozart’s music might at first sight seem to express 
an3rthing but such a situation. Yet Mozart knows what he is 
doing; first he is giving every satisfaction to old RaafE and Raaff’s 
faithful admirers in the audience, and he is also expressing the 
indomitable dignity, pride, and comrage with which the King 
faces his tragedy. 

A short scene for Electra follows; the prospect of happiness has 
made her forget the past, and she presents herself almost in a new 
character. Words and music seem here indeed incompatible. 
Varesco has surpassed himsdf in obscurity; Mozart has simply 
seized the dramatic situation and, since no one could possibly 
follow the sense of these words when sung, not even an Italian of 
Varesco’s own day, he is content to provide Electra with an aria 
of unexpected serenity and charm. It is accompanied by strings 
only, so elegantly and ii^eniously treated that we never become 
tired of them. The technical reason for this becomes at once 
apparent; there is no coda to the song, but on the last note of the 
voice there break in, on her ear as wdl as on orus, the strains of 
a distant march calling her to the harbour to embark for Greece. 
As with the more familiar case of the wedding march in Figaro, 
Mozart makes this one start in the middle, returning later to what 
is really its b^ inning . It is played first by wind instruments, very 
softly, so as to sound a long way off; Mozart has been saving thPiTn 
up for this unexpected effect. While they are pla3dng, the strings 
rest and have time to put on mutes, for they join the wind in 
repeating the march. The brass and drums are muted already; 
but Mozart wishes the march to grow louder and louder nu til the 
scene has been changed, and therefore he provides further rests 
now and then during wMdi both brass and eventually the strings 
too can remove their mutes so as to open the new scene with a 
sonorous burst of music. 

We are at the harbour again; the diip is waiting and the people 
invite Electra to embark with the well-known chorus, the 
movement of the opera generally familiar in this country, Placido 
i U mar, andiamo. This is one of Mozart’s great moments of 
cosmopolitanism; we have a stage picture worthy of Rameau, an 
Italian melody that makes us visualize the scene as a mixture of 
Naples and Venice des^ned by Tiepolo, with that German sense 
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of pure musical thought that gives the whole its unearthly and 
magical beauty. 

Idomeneo enters with Idamante; he and Electra take leave of 
the King in a trio. Electra has a strange sense of foreboding: 
Idamante is parting from Hia without having dared to reveal his 
love, and he is still conscious of the shadow between him and his 
father. Idomeneo can only hope against the inner conviction of 
his conscience. With a sort of half-frightened resolution the music 
quickens up as they move towards the ship, when suddenly with- 
out warning there comes the crash of a storm. A monster rises 
from the sea ; the terrified populace know then for certain that they 
are under a curse of heaven. ‘Who is the guilty one?’ they 
and three times the scream of the wind instruments echoes the 
cry. Idomeneo fearlessly admits that the guilty man is himself; 
he is willing to offer himsdf as a sacrifice, but he knows that it 
will not be accepted. He does not tdl the people of his vow; in 
fact, he completely ignores the people at this moment and 
addresses himself directly to the god. It is not rmtil the next act 
that the people themsdves begin to take action and insist that the 
King should take some step to relieve their agony; at this jtmcture 
fear is their only emotion. Idomeneo defies the god and accuses 
him openly of injustice. The orchestra rises to an outburst of 
rage; Idomeneo Imows that he is blaspheming, but love is more 
to him than rdigious obedience. The people, understanding 
nothing, disperse in terror as the storm continues, and the curtain 
falls on Idomeneo standing at bay before the angry sea. 

The third act begins with a soliloquy of IHa. As with Jephtha’s 
daughter in Handd’s oratorio, her character can be seen devdop- 
ing in the course of the opera; the same thing happens to Pamina 
in Die Zauherfldte. Ilia in the first act was a Trojan princess bound 
in duty to hate her Cretan captors; in the second die b^an to 
realize that Idomeneo and Idamante might bring her more 
happiness than she had ever known in Troy. We see her now given 
up wholly to her love. She has not yet dedared it, but she has 
admitted it to hersdf, and it now possesses her so completdy 
that she has forgotten to be jealous of Electra. Thrae is a maturity 
and emotional depth about this aria which was not present in 
those of the preceding acts; the best illustration of it will be se«i 
in the conduding phrase of the second theme, beautiful enough 
in its simple form, but made more intensdy human by the w a rm 
chromatic harmonies which accompany its repetition. 
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This is the purest Mozart; no Italian composer would ever have 
thought of so delicate and so poetical an effect; or if anyone had 
vaguely imagined the feding which it ei^resses, he would have 
interpreted it by a melodic variation of the vocal line, not by a 
diange of accompanying harmony. 

Idamante enters to take leave of Ilia; he is going out to slay the 
monster, parhaps to be slain himself. Ilia is led to declare her love, 
and the inevitable duet follows, the best part of it being the slow 
introduction in which we hear yet again an allusion to that 4:b<>Tn p- 
of the overture which recurs so frequently throughout the opera. 
The lovers are interrupted by Idomeneo, followed closely by 
Electra. Once more Idamante begs his father to teU tiim the 
reason of his estrangement; once more Idomeneo hints darkly 
at the wrath of Poseidon, and bids his son depart never to return. 
The thought begios to take shape in Ilia's mind that it is she who 
has aroused the anger of the god by wmning the love of Idamante. 
Electra realizes that her last chance has gone, and her smouldering 
hatred b^ins to glow once more till it finally bursts into flame. 
I d a mant e must go. Hia, in a burst of emotion, says that she will 
go with him; he gently puts her from him — 
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‘Faxewdl, live happy! 

Remote, alone, I’ll •wander. 

Seeking for death in exile 
Till he releases me.’ 

Here follows the great quartet, for which RaafE •wished an aria 
for himself to be substituted. Mozart, however, seems to have 
thought it the best movement of the opera, and we may well agree 
•with him, for it is perhaps the most beautiful ensemble ever com- 
posed for the stage. Electra's fury, Idomeneo’s despair, the tender 
resignation of the youtirful lovers, all food utterance in it, now 
riiarply individualized, now grouped in contrasting pairs, now 
joining all together in the united expression of that experience 
fundamental to tragedy, the sense of oppression by mysterious 
powers beyond human control, beyond even human approach. 
The strictly S3nnmetrical form gives the movement its classic 
dignity, and the necessity of considering the compass of different 
voices leads to modulations of startling expressive power. At the 
end a series of hurried imitative phrases piles up the harmony to 
a climax; then after a pause Idainante repeats his first words— 
andrd ramingo e solo — his voice breaks, he turns away, and the 
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orchestra in a few sobbing phrases brings the movement to a 
pathetic dose. 

We may well give a moment’s consideration to the aesthetic 
and dramatic significance of such movements as this. The first 
composer to unite voices in a formal movement at a moment of 
high dramatic tension seems to have been Alessandro Scarlatti.*- 
But his successors had little sense of its value; Handel shows only 
rare examples, and the Neapolitan composers made use of the 
device m ai n l y for comic effects. Average singers, as we can see in 
the case of Raaff, were not in favour of an episode which demanded 
so much preliminary rehearsing and gave so little opportunity for 
individual display. This type of ensemble, whidh I have called 
the 'ensemble of perplexity’, must be carefully distinguished from 
the concerted finale which we find at the end of an act, especially 
in comic operas, as in Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Cosi Jan Tutte-, 
but later composers were not so clearly aware of formal construc- 
tive principles as Mozart was. The best modem example of a 
serious ensemble is probably the quintet which precedes the death 
of the heroine in La Traviata. It is a device peculiar to the musical 
drama; the action is suspended and a tableau is formed which can 
be maintained just so long as the composer can sustain the musical 
interest. It is often a great relief, after the straggle of rising to 
a dramatic climax, to reach a sort of plateau, a point of repose at 
which we may contemplate the dramatic situation, as it were, from 
outside. Opera has indeed had a recognizable influence on later 
dramatic technique; there are moments in Goldoni’s comedies 
which at once suggest an operatic ensemble such as he might 
have planned for an opera libretto, and the operatic ensemble is 
certainly the origin of the tableau which is the characteristic in- 
vention of Pix4r^ourt, the creator of French melodrama. There 
is another value in the operatic ensemble, and that is the peculiarly 
musical one, quite impossible to describe in words, of four or five 
solo voices joining together in harmony. V«rdi is one of the 
greatest masters of operatic ensemble and at the same time 
p^haps the worst of all offenders in this respect when he has no 
scrapie (as elsewhere in La Traviata) about making three male 
characters sing three completely different sets of words expressing 
completely different emotions to one and the same bass part, and 

* See my Alessandro ScarlafH, London, 1905, and two papers by me on 'En- 
sembles and Finales in' j^j^teenth-centuiy Opera* in -the Sammelbdnde der 
ItUemaHonalen MusikgeseUschafi, Ldpzig, 1910. 
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that the sort of bass that would most properly be given, not to a 
human voice, but to a bombardon. 

With Idamante’s silent departure this scene should properly 
end, and Varesco intended a change from the garden to tiie front 
of the palace, where Idomeneo ^ould be discovered seated on a 
throne, attended by the High Priest, facing the assembly of the 
people. But there was some misunderstanding between Mozart 
and Varesco, due probably to the claim of Panzacchi, the second 
tenor, to be allowed an important aria in the character of Arbace. 
Mozart, always desirous of obliging his singes, here provides 
Panzacchi (who indeed deserved it on grounds of merit) with an 
elaborate recitative of outstanding beauty, followed by a very 
dignified aria. The audience of those days may have listened to 
these with pleasure, but for a modem revival one can only recom- 
mend their excision. The scene forms a lamentable anticlimax to 
the quartet and delays the action of the drama just at the moment 
when it is urgent to quicken the pace. 

The change of scene is ushered in by a short instrumental move- 
ment of changing paces separated by pauses; it obviously repre- 
sents some sort of action in dumb show, but we have no stage 
directions. Probably the people, who are supposed to be d3dng 
of plague — such of them, at any rate, as have not already perished 
in thousands 'buried before they died within the ample filthy 
stomach’ of the sea monster, as Varesco elegantly expresses it, 
make some sort of a demonstration before the King; after ttiis 
the High Priest begins his allocution, evidently inspired by the 
sunilar scene in Gluck’s Alceste, the same orchestral figure appear- 
ing in both operas. If Idomeneo was Italian in Act II, here he is 
completely French. We see before us not the individual singer 
but the whole stage picture, the High Priest threatening (priests 
in opera are always odious, and Mozart certainly had the best of 
examples before him every day), the King confessing before an 
excited and agonized crowd of suffering people. The people have 
come into the play; they form the last great force which has been 
brought into action against Idom^eo’s irresolution; it is they who 
compel him to fulfil the horrible sacrifice which he has so tried 

vainly to escape. Yet they suffer as much as he does at the 
thought of what is to take place; only at the end of the choral 
movement, as they disperse, a sudden little gleam of sunlight 
m^es itsdf percq)tible for a moment in the orchestra, before the 
priests enter to a subdued and solemn march. The King begins 
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the ceremony with a fervent prayer to Poseidon, answered in a 
strange monotoned chant by the ministrants at the altar. The 
scene must have been still fresh in Mozart’s memory when he 
composed Die ZaiA&rfldte. 

A sudden burst of trumpets and a shout of voices is heard out- 
side. 'Ihe prince has killed the monster and the people hail their 
ddiverer with rejoicing. Idomeneo’s gloom only deepens — by 
the slaughter of the monster, sacrilege has been added to sin. 
Idamante is led on in triumph; but he has heard the story of his 
father’s vow at last and now of his own accord presents biTtisftlf 
for sacrifice. The long recitative whidi follows is masterly both 
in declamation and in characterization; the serene yet youthful 
gravity of Idamante suggests what Tamino was to be in later 
years. It contrasts well with the passionate outbursts of Ido- 
meneo, for it is this radi impulsiveness of Idomeneo that has 
brought about the whole tragedy, and it is the sdf-control, the 
childlike simplicity and directness of Idamante that is to save the 
tragedy from its dreadful completion. 

Here again Varesco's unpractical libretto caused trouble. 
Idamante must naturally sing an aria before he is slaughtered, 
and when the self-sacrificing Ilia ru^es in at the critical moment 
and insists on d3dng instead of him, their affectionate protestations 
must be degantly disposed into a formal duet. Mozart cut the 
duet out at once, but he set the first aria — No, la morte io non 
pavenio', after rehearsal he cut this out too. On 18 January 1781 
he writes to his father: 

'The rehearsal of the third act went off splendidly. People think 
that it is far superior even to the other two. Only the libretto is 
far too long, and consequently the music is too, as I have been 
saying all along; so Idamante’s aria must be cut out — and in any 
case it is not in the right place there. But the people who have 
heard the music are groaning over this, and still more over Ihe 
fact that Raaff’s last aria is cut too; but one must make a virtue 
of necessity.’ 

It is interesting to observe how Mozart himsdf seems to make 
no complaint at all about the cutting of his own music; he thinks 
only of the stage and the general dramatic effect. Beethoven 
would have been furious and obstinate to the last ditch if a bar of 
his own music had to be cut, regardless of what the singers might 
think. Mozart is his own ph3^cian and surgeon. 
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As soon as Ilia has thrown herself at the foot of the altar a 
mysterious noise is heard and the oracle delivers judgement. 
Here again Mozart writes: ‘The speech of the oracle is also much 
too long ; I have shortened it, but Varesco need not know an3rthing 
about this, since everything will be printed as he wrote it.’ There 
are in fact three versions of the oracle’s pronouncement, one 
obviously much too long, another cut down to the shortest possible 
limits. It is not dear which version was actually performed. 

Following the example of Gluck, Mozart accompanies the orade 
with trombones. Since the days of Rossini and Spontini, the 
trombones have been regarded as normal constituents of every 
orchestra, to be used mostly for adding to the total strength of 
a fortissimo. But just as we find Alessandro Scarlatti using the 
horns as exotic instruments only to be used on the stage itsdf for 
special local colour, so we find that in Mozart’s day the trombones 
are always r^arded as being outside the normal orchestra, and 
generally suitable only to the expression of the supernatural. To 
Mozart’s audience, the mere sound of trombones would be 
unfamiliar, unless they had heard them in a church; a modem 
audience derives the same sort of impression from the unexpected 
sound of an organ in the theatre.^ As Meyerbeer and Wagner 
use the oigan in the theatre, so Mozart uses the trombones in all 
his operas exdusivdy for rdigious and mysterious effects. It is 
in the same sense that we must understand Beethoven’s trombone 
parts, especially in the C minor. Pastoral and Choral Ssonphonies; 
their function there is alwa3rs to emphasize the essentially solemn 
and religious character of the movements in which they are 
introduced. 

A curious and very impressive feature of Mozart's trombone 
chords accompan3dng the oracle is the grouping of them in threes, 
each with a pause and a crescendo and diminuendo; this is what 
Italian singers called the messa di voce. It seems to suggest the 
miraculous animation of the statue of Poseidon, as its huge breast 
of bronze begins to heave, and then, after the climax of its utter- 
ance, lapses once more into rigidity when the god no longer 
breathes into its nostrils the breath of life. And as the statue 
ceases to breathe, those who stood breathless before it come back 
to life, with little broken phrases of wonder and joy. 

iThis statement is now out of date, as the dnema has now given the organ a 
popularity which it had not enjoyed since the days of tavern organs in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is curious to note tibat organs on a large 
scale are often to be found in Canadian hotels. 
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The simplicity of the treatment is most moving; an aria or even 
a more developed recitative would be out of place. It is only 
Electra, her hopes now shattered for ever, whose jealousy and rage 
must find their last volcanic outlet, her harsh voice breaks in 
rudely on the holy calm of the others as she calls upon the Furies 
to let her share the torments of Ajax and Orestes ; she rushes away, 
the orchestra closing with a passionate distortion of the sighing 
phrases which ended the overture, and we see her no more. 

The last scene opens with a solemn and gracious phrase in the 
violins, alluding once again to that characteristic figure of the 
overture which we have so often noticed in the course of the opera; 
it is imitated canonically by each of the other strings in turn. 
Idomeneo ascends his throne for the last time and addresses his 
assembled sub j ects. He presents to them formally their new ruler, 
with his royal bride, in a dignified recitative, the accompaniment 
of which is, as often happens, skilfully devdoped out of the 
figures of the introduction. 0 Creta fortunate! 0 me fdice! Happy 
Crete, happy Idomeneo! His conscience is at peace, his mind 
unburdened, and he feels like some old tree when the spring has 
wakened it into leaf once more.^ And so he takes leave of his 

1 This beautiful aria had to be cut out at the first perfonnaace o-wing to the 
great length of the third act. 
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people, while they celebrate the accession of Idamante and Hia 
with songs and dances. The High Priest, it may be noticed, takes 
no part in this scene; after the capitulation of the oracle — ^no 
doubt stage-managed by himself — ^he probably thinks it would 
be more prudent to keep out of the way. 
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DIE ENTFOHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL 

D uring the eighteen months that elapsed between 
Idomeneo and Mozart’s next opera three important events 
took place in the composer’s life — his rupture with the 
Archbidiop of Salzburg, his separation from his fath^, and his 
betrothal to Constanze Weber. His marriage indeed took place 
within a month of the production of the new opera. The real 
turning-point in his career was, howeva:, Idomeneo', it was Ido- 
meneo and the success which it encountered that made Mozart 
realize fully that he was a composer with a future before him and 
a right to his own independence. Hitherto he had borne the 
tyranny of his father and the insults of the Ardhbi^op as best he 
could; after Idomeneo he could endure neither any longer. 

The Archbidiop summoned him from Munich in March 1781 
to attend upon him in Vieima with the rest of his suite. Mozart 
was in no mood to return to the humble position of former days. 
At meals he had to sit with Ceccardli the castrcdo and Brunetti 
the violinist, above the ArchbMiop’s cooks, but bdow the Arch- 
bishop’s valets: 'W^! I could almost think I was in Salzburg.’ 
Ceccardh’s sodety could be just tolerated, but Brunetti was un- 
educated and mannerless; Mozart was adiamed to be seen about 
with them. 

Schubert would have fdt more at home in such company, at 
any rate if the Archbishop had brought any maidservants with 
him. Mozart was soon able to make friends among the music- 
loving nobility of Vienna, but the Ardibishop put every possible 
hindrance in his way and would not even allow him to play at 
a concOTt for the benefit of musicians’ widows. He was obliged to 
give in, however, since Starzer, the organizer of the concert, 
appealed to Prince Galitzin, who, with other members of the 
aristocracy, could put pressure on the Archbidiop to change his 
mind. Mozart played for the widows and naturally made a huge 
success; but his right reverend lord absolutdy refused to let him 
give a concert on his own accotmt. He sent in his resignation, but 
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it was not accepted, for the Archbidiop expected that Leopold 
would prevail upon his son to withdraw it. Wolfgang had no 
intention of withdrawing it, and after much trouble in obtaining 
an audience of the Archbishop he was finally kicked out of his 
ante-chamber by Count Arco, the chamberlain. ^ 

Old Leopold (he was now sixty-two) was very much shocked 
and grieved, not so much at the treatment to which his son had 
been exposed as at his son’s resentment of it. He was quite 
content to be a servant of the Archbishop himself and he could 
not understand why Wolfgang diould be so rebdOious. He was 
inwardly convinced that what really governed his son's actions 
was a love of pleasure and dissipation, and that once set free from 
paternal discipline he would merely lead a life of self-indulgence 
and extravagance. Wolfgang, being at last independent, had to 
find new lodgings, so he went to live with his old Mannheim 
friends, the Webers. The father was dead, and smce Aloysia was 
now engaged at the Opera and married to the actor Lai^e, the 
widow and her three remaining daughters had settled in Vienna. 
The voice of scandal soon made itself heard and even reached as 
far as Salzburg; Leopold, always ready to believe anything to the 
discredit of his own son, returned to his letters of reproach. 
Wolfgang had already thought it advisable himsdf to look for 
lodgings elsewhere. He protested that he had no intention of 
manning any of the Weber daughters, whatever people might 
say, and b^ed his father not to listen to malicious gossip. This 
was in July. But by December he had changed his mind and 
was definitely engaged to the second of the three, Constanze. 
Leopold had always viewed the Webers with suspicion, even in 
their Mannheim days, and was convinced that they were bent on 
entrapping Wolfgang into marriage. Wolfgang was naturally 
indignant at this, and furious at hearing that Peter von Winter 
had called Constanze a Luder and had in fact asserted to Leopold 
that she was Wolfgang’s mistress. Winter had never forgiven 
Mozart for scofiBng at the pompous manners and clumsy pla ying 
of the Abb6 Vogler,* of whom he was a very devout pupil. If we 
read Wolfgang’s letters to his father we can have not the least 
reason to doubt that his attachment to the girl was absolutely 
smcere and genuine — we know that he was devoted to her all his 

1 Tile Eagli^ tran^trix of Jahn discreeUy says tiiat Count Arco 'pushed Tiitw 
towards the door with his foot*. 

* Bobert Browning's Ait VogUr. 
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life — or that his conduct had been as chaste as he protests.^ Sut 
chastity, male or female, was never very much of a Viennese 
virtue, and it is dear that his intimacy with Constanze had led 
people to take it for granted that he had seduced her, otherwise 
her guardian would hardly have forced him to sign a document 
pro m is i n g either to marry her or to pay her an annuity of 300 
florins. No sooner was the guardian out of the house than Con- 
stanze snatched the paper from her mother's hands and tore 
it up. Mozart must have remembered this episode when he was 
composing Le Nozze di Figaro. 

Leopold for a long time withhdd his consent. Old Madame 
Weber was intemperate in^h^ habits, as Wolfgang had to admit, 
although he said that he never saw her absolutely drunk. Con- 
stanze’s own bdiaviour sometimes shocked even Wolfgang 
himself, who considered that a girl who was engaged to be married 
ought to be more careful.* Constanze was indeed very far below 
the level of her husband. Even during their engagement he 
describes her in no very attractive terms. 'She is not ugly, but 
certainly anything but beautiful — her entire beauty consists of 
two little black eyes and a good figure. She is not clever, but has 
sound common sense enough to be able to fulfil her duties as wife 
and mother.' Her spelling was indeed deplorable, and die felt 
quite adiamed of hersdf when she had to write to her future 
father-in-law. She was said to be a good housekeeper, and she had 
need to fee, considering the circumstances of her married life; her 
common sense may have fitted her for the duties of a wife and 
mother, but her health certainly did not. Madame Weber's 
tendency to drink seems to have increased rapidly during the year 
1782, and Constanze was treated very badly by her. The per- 
formance of Mozart's new opera in July brought him and his 
afifeiirs into some prominence, and the situation was not improved 

1 'In the first place I have too much religion; secondly, too much altruism and 
sense of honour to seduce an innocent girl; and, thirdly, too much horror and 
disgust, revulsion and fear of diseases, too much care for my own health to play 
about with whores. So I can swear that I have never yet had any doings of this 
sort with any female. If I had, I would not conceal it firom you, for to err is only 
human nature* (Mozart to his father, Vienna, 15 December 1781). 

® Mozart scolded her severely for having allowed a gentleman to measure her 
calves in a game of forfeits. That might be all very well for a child, but not for 
a grown-up woman, still less for one who was engaged to be married. If ^e could 
not avoid paying the forfeit (she had apparently excused herself on the groimd 
that in society one must do as other people do), she ought to have taken the tape 
from the gentleman and measured her calves hersdii (letter to Constanze, 29 
April 1782}. 

F 
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by his attempt to place Constanze imder the protection of 
Baroness von WaldstStten, a lady of kindly disposition and 
more than doubtful reputation. Madame Weber threatened that 
if the Baroness did not give up her daughter she would send the 
police for her. This was towards the end of July. Leopold, 
despite all Wolfgang's entreaties, still refused his consent, and 
refused to take any interest in the success of Di& Ewtfiihrung. 
Finally, Wolfgang took the matter into his own hands and married 
Constanze on 4 August, his father's consent reaching him, as a 
matter of fact, a day after the ceremony. Leopold further in- 
formed him that since he himself could not expect to be helped 
by his son out of the awkward position in which he had placed 
himself on his son's account, Wolfgang was therefore not to 
expect any financial assistance from him either now or in the 
future. 

Such were the domestic diffi culties with which Mozart had to 
grapple during the composition of Die Entfiihrm^ am dem Serail, 
Needless to say, it has often been maintained that Constanze 
Weber was the inspiration of the opera, since Constanze is also 
the name of its heroine; but if Mozart had not been so much 
distracted by the painful circumstances of his engagement, he 
might very possibly have produced a work that was better planned 
and more consistent in style. 

The Emperor Joseph II had been seized with an enthusiasm for 
devdoping the national drama, and had begun in 1776 by doing 
away with the old system of letting the Imperial Theatre to private 
managers; he established it as a court and national institution. 
The movement had been a pronounced success; the theatrical 
company induded various names that are now famous in the 
history of the German stage, and with the co-operation of eminent 
authors both as plajrwrights and critics the Viennese public were 
gradually educated up to a high standard of appreciation and 
interest in the drama. The next step was to nationalize the opera. 
The old Italian opera and ballet were abolished and in Febiuaiy 
1778 the NaUofud-Sir^spid, as it was called, began its career with 
a little one-act comic opera by Umlauf, Die Bergknappen. The 
members of the company were almost all actors rather than 
singers, and the rq>ertory consisted mainly of translations from 
French and Italian comic op^n. Perhaps for these very reasons 
the Nationai-Singspiel proq)ered, and eventually a company of 
genuine German opera-siugers was assembled. German comic 
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opera had hitherto been limited chiefly to Noirth Germany; it 
was really the northern composers who founded that school of 
German song which culminated in Schubert and Brahms. But the 
northerners never found much appreciation in Vierma, and their 
singers too were considered too ‘Lutheran’ for an audience which 
from geographical and historical causes had always been much 
more under Italian influences. 

The moment could hardly have been more favourable for 
Mozart. He had hoped to get Idomeneo performed in German, 
but this plan fdl through; Zaide, the unfinished score of which he 
had brought with him, was apparently condemned on account of 
its libretto, although the plot of Zaide was actually much the 
same as that of the opera he was now about to write. But it 
showed at any rate what he could do, and the inspector of the 
German opera, Gottlob Stephanie, always known as ‘Stephafiie 
the younger’, promised him a libretto of his own. Stephanie and 
his elder brother were at this time both wdl known on the Vienna 
stage. The elder was a sound actor and a writer of some merit; 
Gottlob, who had lived an adventurous life, was a notoriously 
rmtrustworthy character — ^“the evil genius of the Vienna stage, 
envious, avaricious, restless and quarrelsome’.^ 

This libretto, called at first Belmont und Constanze, was not an 
ordinal work; it was adapted with slight alterations from a 
Hbretto by one Bretzner, who had written it only that same year 
for the composar Andr6. In those days librettos seem to have 
enjoyed no cop3rr^ht. Bretzner was very indignant at the 
alterations made by Stephanie and Mozart and publi^ed a protest 
in 1782 against the bad verses which they had inserted in it. But 
he had no very sound claim to originality himsdf , for his play was 
imitated from an English comic opera. The Captive, performed in 
1769 with music by Dibdin and others; and this in its turn had 
been adapted, probably by Isaac Bickerstafle, from Dryden’s 
play, Don Sebastian, as the English libretto admits. Another 
Engh^ play with songs. The Sultan, or a Beep ifUo the Seraglio, 
by Bickerstafle (Drury Lane, 1775), contains scenes between a 
custodian of the harem called Osmin and an Engli^ lady called 
Roxelana. This play had been adapted from the French of 
Maxmontel. Besides these, there were various Italian plays and 
comic operas on similar subjects. 

The plot of the opera as finally set by Mozart is as follows. 

1 Allgefimne Deutsche Biographies 
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Act I; Constanze, a Spanish lady, has been, captured by the 
Pasha Selim, who wishes to make her his wife. Her Spanish lover, 
Behnonte, has discovered her whereabouts through his former 
servant, Pedrillo, who has also been captured by the Turks and 
is now head gardener to Se lim . Belmonte hastens to her rescue 
and first encounters Osmin, head of the Pasha’s household, who 
is very suspicious of him, as he is a friend of Pedrillo ; Pedrillo has 
aroused Osmin’s jealousy with regard to Constanze’s maid. Blonde, 
an English girl. Pedrillo presents Behnonte to Selim as an archi- 
tect, and, despite the protests of Osmin, he is admitted to the 
palace. Act II b^ins with a scene for Blonde and Osmin in which 
the lady insists on being treated with the respect due to her 
nationality. Selim renews his advances to Constanze, even 
threatening her with torture; she again refuses. PedriHo reveals 
to Blonde that Belmonte is planning to rescue her and Constanze; 
he then proceeds to make Osmin drunk, after which the ladies 
return to the stage for a quartet. Act III begins with the elope- 
ment, which is intercepted by Osmin and slaves. The Pasha, on 
discovering that Belmonte is the son of his worst enemy, deter- 
mines to set an example of magnanimity, and sends all four 
prisoners home, the opera ending with a quintet and chorus in 
praise of his generous action. 

The original hbretto was no more than a play with songs. The 
entire action of the play took place in spoken dialogue and every 
song might have been omitted without damage to the drama. This 
was the general principle of comic opera in the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century in all countries, for even if the Italians sang 
their operas all the way through, the dramatic action took place 
in the recitative and not in the musical movements. Even as late 
as Chmrbini’s Les Deux Journies the necessary explanations are 
spoken; but it is in the French Revolution operas that we first see 
the be g i nning s of dramatic development in the course of a move- 
ment. It is obvious that the dramatic interest of a play will 
generally depend on some complication of intrigue, and the more 
complicated this intrigue is, the more explanation will be required 
at the UncmemeifA, the point at which the knots are finally untied ; 
the more complicated the e^lanation has to be, the more obvi- 
ously it must be made in plain ^eech or at most in very plain 
rentative. Some of the ensembles and finales in Mozart’s later 
operas seem to give the impression of carrying on the drama; but 
if we consider the amount of dramatic action in comparison with 
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the length of the musical movements we shall find that the action 
represented is extremely small; the bulk of all these movements is 
occupied with the mere expression of feeling. 

Mozart felt from the first that an opera, comic just as much as 
serious, must be a continuous piece of music as far as possible. He 
had no intention of following the example of popular composers 
like Hiller and Andr6, who merdy provided trivial ditties that had 
no real connexion with the drama. For him an opera was always 
a 'music-drama’. His letters about this very opera leave no doubt 
on this point. 

‘In an opera the poetry must be the obedient daughter of the 
music. For why do the Italian comic operas succeed ever3rwhere? 
with all the wretched nonsense of their librettos — even in Paris, 
as I saw myself? Because the music has the upper hand com- 
pletely, and people forget everything on that account. And so an 
opera ought to succeed all the more when the plan of the piece 
has been well worked out, and the words written simply for the 
music, without putting in words or whole stanzas that destroy 
a composer’s entire idea just for the sake of a miserable rh3nne.' 

Another letter shows how he set to work to get the play modified 
to suit his ideas. 

‘The opera began originally with a soliloquy for Bdmonte, and 
I asked Herr Stephanie to make a little arietta out of it, and also 
that instead of the two chattering after Osmin’s song there should 
be a duet. . . . Osmin in the original libretto had that one song to 
sing and nothing else, except in the terzetto end of Act I and the 
fibnale. He has therefore been given an aria in the finest act, and 
win have something in the second. I have given Herr Stephanie 
the aria complete, and most of the music was ready before he 
knew a word about it.' 

Stephanie must have found Mozart a thorough nuisance, for he 
was always wanting to have the libretto altered, or even altered it 
himsdf when he considered Stephanie’s language unsuitable for 
musical setting. The result was an opera which is a succession of 
masterly and original numbers, but taken as a whole has no unity 
of style. German critics would no doubt maintain that Die 
E^fuhrwng is just as popular as Figaro or Don Giovanni and 
probably more popular than Cosi fan Twtte', but although I cannot 
bring forward any statistics, I can only state from my own 
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experience that Die Entfuhrwng during the last fifty years has 
been very seldom performed, even if it is performed oftener than. 
Idomeneo and La Clemema di Tito. It requires singers of excep- 
tional compass, but so does Die Zauberfldte, which is quite 
definitely a popular opera, even in Germany; if singers exist for 
the one, they can sing the other. German critics have also insisted 
vehemently on the importance of Die Entfuhrwtg as being 
essentially a German opera. To this matter of nationalism in 
opera I .^ihan return later; the real fact is that for various reasons 
Die Entfuhrung is singularly difficult to make convincing on the 
stage. 

The opera begins with a bright and cheerful overture, to which 
triangle, big drum, and C37mbals give a conventional but pic- 
turesque ‘Turkidi’ colour. In the middle of it there is a slow 
movement in the minor mode; the overture then returns to its 
first subject and passes without stopping into the arietta for 
Belmonte mentioned in the letters just quoted. This arietta is 
more or less a major version of the minor movement in the over- 
ture. It is quite short and makes an admirable opening to the 
drama. Bdmonte has travdled to Turkey in search of his captive 
beloved, and is now standing in the garden of the Pasha Selim, 
in whose harem die is confined. Osmin, whom we might describe 
in Biblical language as ‘chief butler’ to the Padia, is standing on a 
ladder gathering figs; he begins to sing to himself about the best 
way to make sure of one’s wife. Belmonte tries to speak to him, 
but he takes no notice and goes on singing tmtil Bdmonte bursts 
out with some annoyance. A duet follows; Belmonte asks first if 
this is the house of Sdim and then if he can speak to PedriHo, 
formerly his own servant, now Selim’s gardener. Osmin is in a very 
bad temper; he hates PedriUo because PedriUo is always running 
after Blonde, whom Osmin desires for himsdf, and he does his 
best to get rid of Belmonte. The duet is an admirable piece of 
comic music, more or less in the Italian buffo tradition, but it also 
has curious anticipations of Die Zauberfldte. Whether Mozart 
consdously remembered this former German opera of his when he 
was composmg his last opera one cannot attempt to guess; but 
throughout Die Entfuhrung we shall find several scattered mo- 
ments that remind us of Monostatos and Papageno, as well as a 
few that suggest Tamino and Pamina. A good deal of the resemb- 
lance is due simply to the metrical structure of the libretto, which 
is often exactly the same as in Die Zauberfldte. Moreover, once we 
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begin to look for anticipations or resemblances, we can just as 
easily remind ourselves of Figaro and Don Giovanni, and at a few 
moments of Idomeneo as well. These similarities are not of any vital 
importance, but they are helpful to anyone who wants to make a 
really careful study of Mozart, as they may give us some indication 
of the way in which his subconscious min d worked. They may also 
have a dramatic value ; they may show us, for instance, that Osmin 
has something in common both with Monostatos and with Don 
Giovanni too. 

After a short dialogue which tells us nothing more than that 
Osmin cannot bear the sight of Bdbnonte, O smin breaks into an 
aria of considerable length. It is a masterpiece of comedy, with 
its two codas separated by a few spoken words, the singer’s anger 
and malignance rising in grotesque vehemence; but we see at 
once that Mozart has already yielded to his besetting temptation 
— ^the tendency to make all his arias too long. This tendencgr in 
fact becomes more and more disastrously pronounced as this opera 
proceeds. We shall find indications of it again in Cosi fan TwUe, 
but there it is less obvious and there is more justification for it. 
On the other hand, it is to be observed that in Don Giovanni 
Mozart is much more concise, perhaps more consistently so than 
in any other opera; and that, of course, at once explains why 
Don Giovanni holds the attention and keeps the spectator strung 
up and excited the whole way through — a quality for which Don 
(^ovatmi is almost unique among operas of all periods.^ 

Osmin leaves the stage; PedriHo enters, recognizes his master, 
and proposes to introduce him to the Pasha as an architect, as 
the Pasha has the craze of an eighteenth-century German prince- 
ling or archbi^op for building palaces and laying out gardens. 
This is quite the appropriate moment for Belmonte to sing an aria 
of the devoted and adoring tjTpe, just as Tamino does when he 
first sees the portrait of Pamina. But Tamino gets through his 
devotions in half the time. like Sarastro, the Pasha arrives 
supported by a chorus, who sing his praises with very effective 
local colour. With the Pasha is Constanze; they have just come 
back from an outing on the water. Selim, again like Sarastro, says 
that he will not force her to love; but he ardently desires to make 
her the first favourite among his wives. This sentiment is con- 
veyed in plain prose; Selim never sings at all throughout the 

r The only other opera which seems to me to share this peculiar quality is 
II Trovatore. 
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whole opera. Constanze, however, requires a full-dress aria to 
tdl liim that die is already pledged to someone else. During this 
song, according to the stage direction, the Pasha walks rapidly 
to and fro; we can hardly be surprised, if we try to put ourselves 
in his place, but if we have to stage-manage the opera, we shall 
certainly not allow bim to set such a bad example to the audience. 
The aria is in the grand maimer, with copious coloratura. If the 
singer is equal to her task we diall no doubt listen to her with 
admiration, but all the same we shall have to admit that the aria 
is on the long side, and, worse than that, it has the leisurely 
quality of a concert aria without the tragic depth of feeling which 
justifies the length of such arias in Idomeneo. After the aria, 
Constanze leaves the stage just as she would in an opera of 
Metastasio; PedriUo presents Belmonte to Selim as an ardiitect 
and Selim takes a fancy to him at once; but Osmin, as soon as the 
Pasha has gone in, prevents the two from entering. This provides 
a little trio to bring the act to an end. It is a very spirited piece of 
Mozartian music, but much too self-consciously developed. If it 
was a purely instrumental concert piece, we should admire its 
economy of material and its ingenious development of two or 
three short and incisive themes. But on the stage this means that 
two or three short exclamatory phrases are repeated and repeated 
over and over again. The words will not bear it, all the less since 
they in every case suggest stage action. In some theatres we may 
see the three men stand perfectly still throughout the trio, per- 
forming perhaps a little stage business as the cur tain falls on the 
instrumental coda; in others, if there is a modem-minded pro- 
ducer, there will be a continuous battle spread over a hundred and 
thirty bars. It may be argued that the finales of the Italian comic 
operas are far longer; but then far more people take part in fh^m 
and far more real drama is unfolded on the stage. 

Act II introduces us to Blonde, the English waiting-woman, who 
starts off with a very attractive little song; the part was sung by 
Therese Teyber, and Mozart has done his best to diow off her 
exceptional high compass. She has evidently been having some 
trouble with Osmin, who now takes up the quarrel again in 
dialogue; a duet follows. It is a little on the long side, but so 
spirited and amusing that we should be sorry to have it shortened. 
The arrangement of the next few scenes is confusing, and they 
have been treated in various ways. Constanze ^ters and sings a 
very beautiful and expressive recitative and aria, recalling 
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Bdmonte and her happiness with him, and deploring her enforced 
separation. The aria bears a remarkable resemblance to the aria 
of Pamina — Ack, ich Juki’s — ^in the second act of Die Zaiiberjldte, 
all the more so as both are in the key of G minor; but, as with 
Tamino, Pamina takes very much less time to pour out her griefs. 
The Pasha enters, and again presses his suit, ihis time with some 
peremptoriness and the deWte threat of torture. Constanze 
seizes on his words — Martern otter Arten (tortures of every 
kind) — ^and embarks on an enormous aria whidi is by many 
coimoisseurs regarded as the main feature of this opera. It ought 
never to have been put into the opera at all; it is completely 
a concert aria, written soldy to please the singer, Madame 
Cavalieri, and would have been out of place in any opraa on 
any subject. 

Considered simply as a piece of concert music and as a display 
piece for a p'ima dorma, it is magnihcent, and its splendour is 
enhanced by its construction as a sort of concerto for four solo 
instruments, flute, oboe, vioUn, and violoncello. They devdop a 
long and elaborate concertante introduction and enter into brilliant 
and ingenious conversation with the singer all the way through. 
Donald Tovey pointed out many years ago that the form of 
Mozart’s pianoforte concertos is derived from the Italian operatic 
aria, the solo instrument taking the part of the voice; here we see 
an operatic aria deliberatdy constructed on the modd of an 
instrumental concerto. On the stage it is simply impossible. The 
most obvious criticism to make is that it follows directly, separ- 
ated by only two or three short sraitences of dialogue, on the 
previous long redtative and aria for Constanze; one can only 
imagine that either the one or the other aria was in practice 
omitted. What makes this great aria ludicrous on the stage is the 
modem practice, initiated by some over-ingenious German 
r^isseur, of filling out the sixty bars of leisurdy introduction by 
Tnalring S dim go through an daborate conversation with Con- 
stanze in the gesture-language of the dassical ballet, as if they 
were both of them deaf mutes. It is often solemnly protested by 
these producers that Mozart’s music really does mean all that 
these gestures are supposed to convey; but the modem interpreta- 
tions of Brahms’s S3rmphonies as Russian ballets are plain common 
sense compared to these pantomimic absurdities. Besides, what 
ran Sdim and Constanze possibly ‘say’ to each other in gesture 
during these sixty bars beyond what they have already made 
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perfectly dear to the audience in the previous two sentences of 
spoken dialogue? 

After the aria Constanze, of course, leaves the stage. Selim, 
left alone, recovers his voice and speaks the following soliloquy: 

'Selim. Is this a dream? Whence does she derive all at once the 
courage thus to oppose my wishes ? Well, what threats and 
prayers cannot bring about, cunning must accomplish.’ 

This ayptic sentence suggests that some new intrigue will be 
developed in the third act; but the crisis of the elopement takes 
place perhaps before the Pasha has had time to think out how his 
cunning is to be employed. Blonde now gets another pretty little 
aria, more or less in rondo form; the rondo was a favourite form 
for Italian comic opera, the point of it being that it started with 
a very simple little tune that anyone could remember and repeated 
it at least twice again, if not more. This is followed by a very 
similar aria for PedriUo, another rondo, but more military in 
style, with trumpets and drums. A German critic has suggested 
that this 'military' effect is all intended satirically, Pedrillo being 
a protot3q)e of Lepordlo; and it seems to be an axiom of German 
operatic sociology that a manservant is ipso facto a coward. There 
is, however, nothing in the libretto to indicate that Pedrillo is 
deficient in courage. The battle to which Pedrillo alludes is, 
however, merely his intention of making Osmin drunk, and he 
wins it without any difficulty. The little duet Vivai Bacchus is 
a masterpiece, and wdl on the short side for once. Pedrillo pushes 
Osmin into his house, and Belmonte at once enters. Pedrillo tdls 
him that Constanze is coming at once; he anticipates her arrival 
with an aria rather like II mio tesoro in Don Giovanni but more of 
the rondo type in the extreme simplicity of its initial tune, 
although it is not treated in rondo form. Constanze enters and 
here begins the great quartet which ends the act. Each pair of 
lovers falls into each other’s arms; then there is a moment of 
suqiicion on the part of the men as to whether the women have 
bear faithful. Blonde boxes PedriUo’s ears (c/. Susanna nnd 
F^ro), Constanze protests with tearful indignation, and all four 
join in a curiously solemn little passage of block harmony, after 
which the movement proceeds to the end in the conventional style 
of a finale. There is an interesting section in whidi the men beg 
for forgiveness while Blonde sings a lively and teasing counter- 
point against them in 12/8. Sullivan must have known tTn'g 
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quartet, for he does the same thing in The GotidoUers; but Mozart 
never repeated the device, though he might have found many 
opportunities for doing so. 

In the original libretto Act II ended vith a song and the 
quartet came at the begimung of Act III. Mozart, writing to his 
father, calls it a quintet; but the only quintet in the opera is the 
vauiemlU at the very end. Some of Goldoni’s comic opera books 
have ensemble movements at the beginning of an act, and even 
some of his plays open an act with a group that suggests a musical 
ensemble. It was Mozart who insisted on transferring this quartet 
to the end of Act II to make a finale. It is not very suitable for a 
finale, but Mozart has worked it up to the conventional noisy end; 
'noisy end’ is his own expression about the terzetto in Act I, and 
he says that an act must alwa37s end with as much noise as possible 
in order to make the audience applaud. In the quartet the 
situation is very much the same as in the second act of Figaro, 
where the Count, after a scene of furious jealousy, begs for 
forgiveness and is reconciled to the Countess; but in Figaro this 
moment of affection is quite short and very soon interrupted by 
the raitry of Figaro, widch begins the real business of the con- 
certed finale. Here the reconciliation is the end, and it makes a 
very poor curtain; obviously Bretzner was right and the meeting 
of the lovers for the first time should have led on to the concerting 
of the plot for their escape — ^it is not an end, but a beginning. One 
can only pity the singers (especially Constanze) who have to take 
part in it; they repeat Es l^e iie Lieie interminably, and the 
soprano part remains for several pages in the uncomfortable 
region between D and high A — ^indeed, mostly on the three highest 
notes. Mozart is always spoken of as one of the very few com- 
posers who knew how to write for the voice; but in his ensembles 
he is ruthless to his sopranos and when setting German words 
^ows no consideration at all about difficult vowels and consonants. 

The events of the third act remind one of The Barber of Seville, 
anH as Beaumarchais is known to have taken his idea firom the old 
Italian comedy of masks, we may well assume that a frustrated 
elopement by a ladder, with a magnanimous forgiveness to make 
a happy end, was a favourite device of the theatre. The scene is 
the outside of the Padia’s palace, with a view of the sea in the 
background— time, midnight. Bdmonte begins with a long aria; 
it is Mozart at his lovdiest, but exceedingly florid; it requires an 
immensdy accomplidied coloratura tenor to do it justice. Pedrillo 
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enters with a ladder, but must first serenade Blonde as a 
signal. He sings three verses of a ballad which has a curious 
modal character; it might be Neapolitan, but is probably intended 
to suggest a Spanish and Moorish atmosphere. It is interesting to 
compare this stroke of real genius with the trivialities provided 
for the same situation by the three other composers who set the 
same libretto. 
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The elopement is fiustrated by Osmin ; aU this scene is in spoken 
dialogue with a great deal of comic business on the stage. Finally, 
the guards take the four lovers into custody and Osmin sings his 
great song of triumph. For this song the words seem to have been 
written by Mozart himself. It is a typical buffo song, except that 
it makes a great display of the singer’s lowest notes; Osmin is in 
fact a much more exacting part than that of Sarastro, and in this 
req)ect can be compared only to some of the low bass parts in the 
operas of Berlioz, Hal6vy, and Meyerbeer. The scene changes and 
the lovers are brought before the Padia, who discovers that 
Belmonte is the son of a man who had once done him irr^arable 
injuries. Belmonte and Constanze are then conveniently left alone 
to sing a long recitative and duet e3q)ressmg all the proper senti- 
ments of resignation, courage, and devotion. The recitative, which 
is almost more of an arioso, is deeply moving; the duet is a superb 
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piece of music, but enormoudy long for ibe t3^e of opera in which 
it occTxrs. Those who regard Don Giovanni as a tragic opera and 
Die ZaiiberfiSte as a 'grand opera’ should try to consider them in 
relation to Die Enifuhmng and Idomeneo. The situation of Bd- 
monte and Constanze at this point is not unhke that of Tamino 
and Pamina before they pass through the fire and water, with 
this difierence: that Bdmonte and Constanze are supposed to be 
real people in a story that might conceivably be true, while 
Tamino and Pamina are never anjdhing but characters in a 
m3retical allegory. The unreal couple get through their business 
as quickly as possible, but with a simplidty and directness of 
expression that creates in us a feding of profound sincerity and 
truth. The real couple, on the other hand, present themsdves 
with every concdvable artifice of vocal virtuosity. If the duet 
were sung with the accomplishment and assurance that it de- 
mands, it would be a supremdy beautiful piece of music, and 
although it could never give the impression of truth or sincerity 
except in the arioso and in certain isolated phrases of the andatUe, 
its masterly construction and craftsmanship could eaaly make us 
indifferent to those realistic virtues. It is much more tragic than 
any thing ia Don Giovanni, as wdl as much more ample and 
grandiose in style; at the same time it never quite reaches the 
monumentality of Idomeneo. 

The opera now comes to its expected happy end. Selim returns 
an<i informs the lovers that he will set an example of magnanimity ; 
a diip is waiting and they can all go home at once. Osmin objects 
to the departure of Blonde, whom he considers his own property; 
the Padia tdls him that if he insists, he will only have his eyes 
scratdxed out. The last words of the spoken dialogue will give the 
reader a very happy idea of its general literary levd: 

‘Osmin. Poison and daggers! I am ready to burst! 

SeUm. Compose youis^! Those whom one cannot win by bene- 
ficence it is best not to detain by compulsion.’ ^ 

Here follows the vaudeville — ^that is, a finale in which each 
character sings a verse to the same tune followed by a refrain in 
chorus. It was a fairly common ending to French comic operas. 
Beaumarchais’s play Le Maria^e de Figaro ends with one, and so 
does Rossini's Barbiere’, it also forms the conduaon of Gluck’s 

1 TTTigriiRii translatioii by the Rev. J. Trouibeck. 
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Italian. Orfeo and is amplified in his French Orphie. Mozart 
expands the form very ingeniously; after Belmonte, Constanze, 
and Blonde have each sung a verse (PedriUo is not given one) 
Osmin takes up the tune, but has to alter it on account of his 
compass and then extends it by a return to the outburst of fury 
which concluded his aria in the first act. This makes an admirable 
exit for him, after which the lovers join for a few bars of block 
harmony to observe that nothing is so ugly as revenge and that 
forgiveness is the sign of a great mind. This reminds us at 
once of the similar moral statements that are so frequent in Die 
ZauberflSte. Constanze then makes what the old French com- 
posers would have called a pdite reprise, repeating the last fom: 
bars of the vaudeville tune, echoed by the others, after which the 
full chorus sings the praises of the Pasha, as in the first act. These 
two choruses are so much alike in style that one might easily 
think them identical; as a matter of fact, they have only one single 
bar in common. 

Die Enifuhrwng is a jumble of incompatible styles. Mozart was 
unfortunate in having such unusually accompli^ed singers at his 
disposal, for they had all been trained to Italian opera a.ntl hgtl 
achieved their reputations in that form of art. With his invariable 
readiness to oblige, he provided them with songs that were so 
much outside the scale of German Singspiel that the characters in 
the opera lose all individuality, with the exception of Osmin. 
The other four are simply prima donna, soubreUe, first tenor, an d 
second tenor. It is only for the diort moment of the arioso of the 
duet in Act III that the noble pair become at aU human. Are the 
characters in Idomeneo any more human? They are far more 
remote, because they are tragic heroes of antiquity. But thdr very 
names are enough to give them reality ; they bdong to the Homeric 
world, and Mozart has only to re-create them. Belmonte and 
Constame are mere puppets; evmi if thdr story were a true one 
they exist only as characters for a comic opera. Osmin stands out 
alone; he is as complete a personality as Verdi’s Falstaff. The 
unfortunate Fadia dmply does not exist at all. A few critics seem 
to have imagined that Mozart dehbarately deprived him of song 
for some special purpose; that is inconcdvable— we cannot 
compare him with the dumb heroine of Auber’s MasanieOo, who 
carries on all her conversation in the language of the ballet. It 
was quite usual in old French comic opera for actors to taTr<> part 
who could not sing; in Gaveaux’s Llorme (the original of FideUo) 
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Pizarro never sings at all. But the airs of the French operas were 
always on a much smaller scale than those of the Italian, so that 
the difference was not so marked. 

That modem critics in Germany should insis t on the essentially 
'German’ character of Die Enlfuhrung is only natural. In all 
countries, even in our own, we find the same tendency to r^ard 
nationalism in music as a merit, with very little serious analysis of 
what really constitutes a ‘national’ t57pe of music. For generations 
English people have been attracted by folksong of aU nations 
except their own; the craze for Scotch and Irish songs in the days 
of Purcell was probably no less a delight in the exotic and pic- 
turesque as the later admiration for Italian, Bohemian, or Russian 
folk-tunes, or the interest that some of us take now in Indian or 
Chinese music. Towards the end of the last century it was dis- 
covered that England itself possessed a store of folksongs; they 
were assiduously collected and for a generation or so this move- 
ment had a very fruitful influence on the serious output of English 
composers. The folksong movement was certainly a landmark in 
our musical history; but it seems fairly dear that it is by now a 
thing of the past. It may be that the next generation of Englidi 
composers will have absorbed it subconsdously, just as the 
German composers did their folk-music a century ago or more, 
with the result that to many EnglMi musidans these wretched 
trivialities have become ‘classical’ through the fact that we meet 
with them at odd moments in the works of Beethoven or Schubert. 
But there is another aspect of nationalism which we must take 
seriously in Germany as in all other countries — ^the national 
qualities that are subconsdous and indefinable. Here they can 
only be suggested and scantily illustrated. 

The fragments of Zaide that have survived show another jumble 
of styles, but the isolated niunbers are interesting as e3q>eiiments. 
Consider this example : 
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No Italian could have written it; no Italian would have wanted 
to obtain that pecuKarly delicate intimacy of expression which is 
its distinguidung feature. It reads more like chamber-music 
like opera; but it would certainly be suitable for a rather senti- 
mental type of Siftgspid in a small theatre. The same can be said 
of this second extract: 
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This again, is like chamber-mvisic in the exqtiisite craftsmanship 
of the string parts and the mdodious movement of the bass. The 
vocal line is mdodious too, but extremdy simple, and its sim- 
plidty follows the typically German metre of the words; it even 
recalls some of the little secular songs of J. S. Bach. And there is 
the strangest suggestion of Badi in the arwso of Constanze in 
Act II of Die Ewtfiihrwig: 

‘Was ist der Tod? Ein Uebergang zur Ruh, 

Und dann an deiner Sdte, ist er Vorgeschmack der Seligkdt.’ 

(‘What then is death ? The door that leads to peace ; 

With thee to stand beside me, 'tis a foretaste of blessedness.’) 

The words m^ht have come from a church cantata; how they 
ever came into the libretto of a Viennese comic opera is beyond 
guessii^. But the notes which Mozart writes for them might 
have come from Bach too. It was a long time before German 
opera ever arrived at any sort of real stability of style. Not even 
Mozart was destined to achieve perfection; Die ZaiibcrflSte 
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laid firm loundatioiis, but considered as a complete work it 
stands as definitely apart from the general operatic history of 
Germany as does Der Ring der Nibelungen. The fault lay not so 
much with the German composers as with their librettists. The 
poets had no idea of how to lay out a libretto and the composers 
seem to have been unable to give them any instructions. Schubert 
was hardly a man of letters, but Weber and Schumann were both 
writers of notable ability; yet Mozart, whose literary output was 
restricted to his private letters, had more practical common soise 
and literary sense too when it came to remodelling a libretto. All 
the same, there can be no doubt that the libretto of Die EntfUh- 
was the very worst that he ever had to set to music, and the 
whole story of Mozart’s operatic life is a synopsis of what per- 
petually happens always and eversrwhere in the operatic world — 
making alterations in a hurry at the last moment. Nobody could 
think Mozart a great composer just for having composed Die 
Entfuhrimg, but most people are content to accept it uncritically 
as a great opera merdy because it was the work of Mozart. 
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M OZART’S life was so short that musicians sddom think 
of dividing it into three periods as they habitually do that 
of Beethoven. But one can generally divide any creative 
man’s life into three periods. In the first he is asserting himself 
and trying to obtain an audience; in the second he has obtained 
his audience and is trying to develop himself to the fullest extent 
compatible with remaining in touch with it ; in the third he has 
become indifferent to his audience and writes only for himsdf. 
We may date Mozart’s second period from the year of Die Entfiih- 
rung. Between that and Le Nozze di Figaro four years elapsed, 
and to these four years belong a large number of his best-known 
works. Among the symphonies the Haffner (1782) and the 
Prague (1785) are the only famous ones of this time; the three more 
celebrated S3nnphonies date from 1788. But the six string quartets 
dedicated to Joseph Haydn were written between 1782 and 1785, 
and stm more important are fourteen pianoforte concertos, some 
composed for pupils, but most of them for his own performance. 
We must never lose sight of the fact that the operas and the 
pianoforte concertos are the works in which we meet Mozart most 
closely; they are his most important creations and they are the 
ones which represent his individual personality most intimately 
and completely. It is necessary to emphasize this even at the risk 
of saying it too often, for we naturally associate Mozart insepar- 
ably with Haydn and Beethoven, whose creative minds really 
worked in quite different directions. The string quartet is practic- 
ally the only grotmd common to all three. Haydn was always 
convinced that his operas were his greatest works, but recent 
attempts to resurrect them have only proved their insignificance; 
as a composer of concertos he is negligible. FideUo is perhaps 
stiU the most deeply moving opera of the whole modem repertory, 
and all the more profoundly impressive because it is the quint- 
essence of Beethoven, the culminating work of his second period; 
but in the general career of Beethoven it stands out as an isolated 
experiment. Like the concertos, it is great because it is the ex- 
pression of Beethoven; but for complete mastery and supreme 
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accomplishment in the handling of a definite form we must look 
to the concertos of Mozart as we do to the operas. The general 
doctrine of the nineteenth century was that the concerto was of 
its very nature morally inferior to the S3nnphony ; it was a display 
piece for a virtuoso, while the symphony — ^represented, of course, 
ideally by those of Beethoven — stood for the religious aspirations 
of a community. About Wagner people were still hesitating, and 
the rqjresentative figure of opera was Donizetti. To understand 
the relative values of all these types of musical creation, we have 
to put ourselves back into the days before the French Revolution. 
A hundred years ago that was too great an effort of the imagina- 
tion to expect from any serious-minded listener; to-day, with our 
general tendency to repudiate the nineteenth century altogether, 
we can make an easier approach to Mozart and his environment. 

It requires perhaps yet more historical imagination to under- 
stand Mozart’s own approach during these years of development 
to the music of Handel and J. S. Bach, which he began to study 
carefully about this time under the influence of Baron van 
Swieten, who had been Ambassador at the Court of Berlin. To 
us in England now the styles of Bach and Handel are perhaps 
even more familiar than that of Mozart himself. Mozart had been 
an intimate friend of Bach’s youngest son in London, and the 
other two sons, Friedemann and Emmanuel, were both still living 
in 1782, but to Mozart the musical atmosphere of Berlin must 
have been as strange as that of Moscow might be now to a young 
Spani^ composer. It is hardly too much to suggest that the 
strongest bond of union between the northern composers and 
Mozart would be, not their common German blood, but their 
common Italian education. It was only because Mozart had been 
so thorou^y trained in fugue and its power of poetry by Martini 
that he was able to enter into the spirit of Handel and Bach and 
see how that power of poetry could be still further developed by 
the employment of a more ruthless musical reasoning. We may 
best judge the effect of this new influence on him by stud3dng the 
fugue in C minor for two pianofortes, composed in December 1783. 
Considered harmonically it is cacophonous, but besides its dear 
and logical construction there is a vocal character in its themes 
which brings strength and beauty out of ugliness, such as Luca 
Signordli could bring out of all the agony and torture of those 
devils and damned souls which writhe and struggle on the walls 
of the Cathedral of Orvido. 
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Another aspect of Mozart’s life must be mentioned here, though 
the full discussion of it must be postponed imtil later. At the time 
of his engagement to Constanze Weber he had been a sincere 
Catholic; his great Mass in C minor was begun definitely as a 
thank-offering for his marriage. He never finished it. Vienna 
brought him into a wider social circle, and it is curious to note 
tha t he became well acquainted with leading men of science. How 
this came about can only be conjectured — ^possibly through van 
Swieten, possibly through the Mesmer family. His intimate friend 
Gottfried von Jacquin was the son of a distinguished botanist and 
he also frequented the house of the Greiner fa m i ly , a notable 
ceatre for music and for science and literature as wdl. In 1785 he 
became a Freemason. This must have brought him into dose 
association with T gna.z von Bom, one of the most eminent scient- 
ists of his time and a great leader in Masonic drdes, and the 
result was that Mozart began to think seriously about problems 
the solution of which he had hitherto accepted unproved from the 
mouth of authority. For the present we must imagine him not as 
having cast off Catholicism — that step he never definitdy took — 
but as being at that stage of intdlectual development when he 
might well begin to realize that the religion of his fathers did not 
provide him with so complete a philosophy of life as he had been 
hitherto taught to believe. The abandonment of the Mass in C 
min or, which might, if completed, have been one of Mozart’s 
greatest masterpieces, and one of the greatest settings of the Mass 
ever produced by any composer, here acquires a certain signifi- 
cance to which we shall yevert more in detail when we come to 
consider Die Zatiberfldte. After 1782 Mozart never wrote another 
note of church music rmtil the Ave verwm corpus of June 1791 and 
the Requiem which he did not live to finish. 

The German opera at Vienna was given up in the spring of 1783 
and its place was taken by a season of comic opera in Italian. 
Mozart expected that this too would come to grief, but he was 
mistaken. Salieri, who was in command of the Italian opera, was 
not merdy a favourite of the Emperor, but was a very capable 
composer; he had secured a capable company of singers and an 
unusually capable poet as wdl. This was Lorenzo Da Ponte. 
Mozart met him first in 1783 ^.t the house of Baron Wetziar, a rich 
Jew with whom the Mozarts were then lodging.!- Da Ponte pro- 

1 Wetdar stood godfather to Mozart’s first (fiiild, Saymnnd. who -was called 
after him. 
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raised Mozart a Ebretto; ‘but who knows whether he wiU be able 
to keep his word — or be w illin g either? As you know, these 
ItaEau gentlenaen are very poEte to one’s face — we know aE 
about them ! If he is in league with SaEeri, I shaE get nothing out 
of him as long as I Eve.’ And so Mozart, after rea ding through 
over a hundred Ebrettos by various authors, was reduced to 
asking Varesco to write him a comic opera, E he was not stiE too 
sore after the affair of Idomeneo. 

Lorenzo Da Ponte is so important a factor in Mozart’s develop- 
ment that it is worth whEe studying his peisonaEty in some detail. 
He was bom on 10 March 1749 at Ceneda, at the foot of the 
mormtains to the north of Venice. His father was a Jew, by name 
Geremia Conegliano, by trade a cordovamere, which may mean a 
leather-dresser or a shoemaker. 

Wishing in 1763 to take a CathoEc as his second wife, he had 
himseE baptized with great solemnity along with his three sons 
Emmanud, Baruch, and Ananias, who recdved the Christian 
names of Lorenzo, Girolamo, and Lu^ respectivdy. According 
to some custom of the time, Geremia, now Gasparo, assumed the 
surname of the bishop who administered the sacrament. Mon- 
signor Lorenzo Da Ponte. Our future poet was then fourteen; his 
education tiE then seems to have been rather haphazard, and he 
was known as lo spiritoso ignorante. Foreseeing that thdr father’s 
second marriage would probably lead to finandal difEcxEties, he 
and bis brother Girolamo appEed to the Bidiop for admission to 
the local seminary; not only were they admitted, but the Bidiop 
generously rmdertook to bear the cost of thdr maintenance. In 
two years the brothers had made such rapid progress in Latin 
that their father determined to make priests of them, although, 
as Lorenzo tells us, ‘this was utterly contrary to my vocation and 
my character’. At seventeen he was stiE incapable of expressing 
himsdf in ItaEan,i but he had considerable fluency in wiitmg 
Latin verse. Those who have had an Englidi pubEc school educa- 
tion wEl probably agree that this was no bad introduction to the 
study of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso to which he was 
encouraged by one of his younger instructors. He quickly 
devdoped a passion for poetry; he translated from Latin into 
Italian and from Italian into Latin, acquiring a remarkable 
f acEity in dealing with any kind of style or metre. On the death 

1 At home and in the seminary he would have talked the Venetiaii dialect; 
possibly Hebrew to some extent at home and Latin in school* 
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of Monsignor Da Ponte he was sent to the seminary at Porto- 
gruaro, where he tdls us that he began the study of mathematics 
and philosophy, but did not take much pleasure in them. In 1772 
he -was appointed professor of rhetoric and vice-rector of the 
seminary; on 27 March 1773 he was ordained priest. Some six 
months later he left the seminary and went to Venice to seek 
his fortune. 

Venice at that date was an international pleasure-resort com- 
parable with Monte Carlo in recent times; and it must further be 
remembered that in those days the ecdesiastical habit did not 
necessarily imply any great strictness of morals even in Rome 
itsdf . Peter Beckford, writing from Rome a generation later, says : 

‘As for the Abb6s, they are not only men of intrigue themselves, 
but, as Falstaff says of his wit, are the cause of it in others. They 
are excellent at carrying a Ullet-doux, or presenting you to a 
female of easy virtue’ {Familiar Letters from Italy, London, 1805). i- 

Lorenzo remained a year at Venice, and became involved in a 
series of disreputable adventures; in the autumn of 1774, he and 
his brother were summoned to Treviso to teach 'humanity’, 
rhetoric, and grammar at the local seminary, 

A poem which he wrote for public recitation, inspired by the 
doctrines of Rousseau, caused a scandal and he was dismissed in 
December 1776. The next two or three years were spent in Venice ; 
he continued both his profligacy and his priestly functions until 
the autumn of 1779, when he was advised to fly from Venetian 
territory, and escaped just in time to Gk)rizia, where he stayed a 
little over a year. Here he saw an old friend, the poet Caterino 
MazzoBi, who was on his way from Venice to Dresden to be poet 
to the Italian opera at the Saxon court. Da Ponte asked MazzoBi 
to find a post there for himself too, and on receipt of an encourag- 
ing letter left Gorizia for Dresden probably in December 1780. 
On the way he stopped at Vieima, where he found the city in 
mourning for the death of Maria Theresa. This gives us an 
approximate date, as she died on 29 November of that year. 
Finding that there were no entertainments going on, he stayed no 
more than three days. On arriving at Dresden, he discovered that 
the letter of invitation was a forgery; an enemy in Gorizia had 
intercepted MazzoBl’s genuine letter saying that there was no 

1 An experienced friend of noine said to nxe some fifty years ago, 'If yon want 
a woman in Home, foUow a priest'. 
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opening for him, and in order to get him out of the way had sub- 
stituted a letter promising an appointment. Da Ponte remained 
about a year in Dresden and went to Vienna probably early in 
1782. This is dated by the fact that he was introduced to Metas- 
tasio, who read a poem of Da Ponte's aloud at an evening party. 
Metastasio died 12 April 1782. Mazzola had given him a cordial 
introduction to Salieri, and he even aspired to succeed Metastasio 
as j^oeta cesareo ; but he never achieved this honour. At this moment 
he had never even attempted to write an opera libretto; but 
Salieri evidently tested his powers by giving him plenty of work 
in the way of adapting other operas for performance. In 1783 he 
wrote II Ricco d*un Giorno for Salieri, but Salieri put off the 
performance till December 1784 on account of the arrival in 
Vienna of Paisiello and the Abb6 Giambattista Casti, who had 
written the brilliant libretto of II Re Teodoro in Venezia for him. 
Paisiello was a formidable rival for both Salieri and Mozart, and 
Casti an even more formidable rival for Da Ponte. They had spent 
some time at St. Petersburg in the service of the Empress 
Catherine and were on their way back to Italy. 

Salieri was a pupil of Gluck, and his tragic opera, Les Danatdes, 
which was produced in Paris in 1783, was at first announced as by 
Gluck himself, Gluck having been unable to fulfil his contract 
through ill-health and wishing at the same time to give Salieri 
the chance of making a name for himself in Pauis. His best work 
probably is Axur, composed first to a French libretto by Beau- 
marchais and afterwards remodelled for Vienna by Da Ponte. 
II Ricco d*un Giorno was not successful and of course the blame 
was thrown on the librettist. The following example may serve 
as a specimen of Salieri's style at its most attractive: 



Tat - ta ri-pie-na Fal- ma. 
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The first act ends with an enormous finale which is very spirited. 
The scene is Venice; two lovers are serenading the same lady; 
they quarrel, start their serenades again, and are finally dis- 
comfited by a storm, with choruses of gondoliers and frightened 
people. Salieri was hardly equal to dealing with this anticipation 
of Die Mdster singer. Salieri said that he would sooner cut ofi his 
fingers than set another line of Da Ponte’s to music; his next opera 
was La Gratia di Tr of onto, on an amusing libretto by Casti. Da 
Ponte tried his luck with the Spaniard Vicente Martin y Solar, 
generally known as Martini, ^ for whom he adapted a play of 
Goldoni {Le Bourru Uenfaisan£) written originally in French for 
Paris and successfully performed in a German translation at 
Vienna in 1772. This must have shown him the advantage of 
using a successful play as a basis for an opera-book. He did the 
same thing for Gazzaniga in 1786, adapting a French play. 

But it was Mozart himsdf who first suggested turning Le 
Mariage de Figaro into an opera. The idea was partly due to the 
success which PaisieUo had obtained with his BarUere di Siviglia 
and in all probability stiU more to the public scandal which the 
second comedy had aroused both in Paris and in Vierma. It had 
been produced in Paris in 1784 after three years of the best 
possible advertisement — ^prohibition by the authorities. The play 
was stfil prohibited in Vierma as politically subversive, but Mozart 
probably foresaw that it might be possible to get permission for 
it in the shape of an Italian opera, and that as long as the play was 
forbidden, the opera would be certain to arouse curiosity. 

Da Ponte and Mozart have been blamed, on the one side, for 
depriving one of the greatest of French comedies of all its savour, 
and turning a prophecy of revolution into a sordid intrigue; on 
the other, they have been commended for filimiTiatiTig all that was 
political, satirical, and erotic in the original and turning all things 

1 Vincenzo Martini must be distingnished from Padre G. B. Martmi of Bologna, 
the leaned theorist and historian, also from G. B. San Martmi or Sammartini of. 
Milan, composer of instmmental music, and from Mmrrini il Tedesco, compost 
of the popular song, JPlaisir d’aimmr, whose real name was Addins Schwarzendorf. 
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to chastity, favour and prettiness. It is easy for those to whom 
both works are classics to pronounce such judgements. But in 
1786 neither Beaumarchais nor Mozart were classics; to that 
Vienna audience, Figaro was a play of modem life, and although 
the scene was laid in Spain there was no great effort wasted on 
tr3dng to obtain local colour. Anyone who takes the trouble to 
compare Da Ponte’s libretto page by page with the original play 
will be surprised to see how closely the two correspond. One 
reason for this is that Beaumarchais himself had had some 
experience of opera, both as librettist and as composer. Le 
Barbier de SSviUe was originally intended as a comic opera, with 
music arranged by the author from his recollections of the songs 
and dances he had heard in Spain. It was refused by the Op6ra- 
Comique and required very little alteration to transform it into 
a comidie en prose mSUe dlarieUes such as at that date was quite 
admissible at the Com^die-Fran^aise. The main outline of the story 
is stated in its simplest terms by Beaumarchais hims elf; 

‘Un grand Seigneur espagnol, amoureux d’une jeune fiUe qu’U 
veut s^duire, et les efforts que cette fianc6e, cdui qu’dle doit 
Sponsor et la femme du Seigneur r6unissent pour faire 6chouer 
dans son dessein un mattre absolu que son rang, sa fortune et sa 
prodigality rendent tout-puissant pour I’accomplir. VoillL tout, 
rien de plus.’ 

Beaumarchais’s plan was to take an old-fashioned type of comic 
opera plot as a formdation and embroider satirical dialogue upon 
it, the conventional stage tricks appearing deliberatdy ridiculous 
in their new garb of fine literary artifice. It is a device with which 
the modem theatre has been made familiar enough, both in Eng- 
land and abroad. The danger of converting a play of this kind into 
a comic opera was that while the old tricks would remain as the 
foundation of the work, the flavour of the new dialogue, and, 
more important still, the new social point of view, would disappear 
CTitirdy . But what Da Ponte was oftai obliged to sacrifice, Mozart 
could to some extent reconstitute in another medium; and in any 
case a dozen German trandations of the play had been publidi^ 
by 1785, so that the audience whidi listened to Mozart could 
easily supply from their own recollection such matter as Da Ponte 
had thought it more pmdent to omit. 

Da Ponte as a librettist desaves to be taken serioudy. The 
general tendency of Englidi muddans is to take it for granted that 
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all opera librettos are rubbish, and they can always quote the 
well-known remark of Figaro himself — ce qui ns vaM pas la peine 
SStre dit, on le chattU. Historians of literature almost invari- 
ably run away in horror from any drama written for the purpose 
of musical setting, even when the poet is eminent enough to 
command general respect. The three librettos which Da Ponte 
wrote for Mozart are masterpieces of their own category, and his 
w'ork for other composers is no less interesting. To remodel 
Beaumarchais’s for performance at Vienna under the name 

of Axur was no small accomplishment; there again it is worth 
while going through the French and the Italian page by page. Da 
Ponte was evidently quite seriously interested in his task as a 
librettist and it is quite dear that he selected and planned his 
librettos with a subtle understanding of the difierent temperaments 
and abilities of the composers for whom he worked. 

About the actual composition and preparation of Figaro there 
is little known. There is a considerable gap in Mozart’s letters just 
at this time, and our prindpal source of information is the gossip- 
ing Irish tenor, Michad Kelly, who had recently been engaged at 
the Italian opera in Vienna. Kdly, whose anecdotes are so 
amusing that they ought to be read in the original and not in the 
few quotations for whidx ^ace could be found here, deals mostly 
with those eternal and trivial matters which play so important 
a part in the autobiographies of all singers and managers; of what 
was going on in the minds of Mozart and Da Ponte he can tdl us 
nothing. Da Ponte says that the music was composed in six weeks 
and that the composition of the opera was kept a strict secret 
rmtil all was ready; but Leopold, in a letter to his daughter, gives 
us to understand that there was no particular secrecy about it, 
and that Mozart had some considerable trouble in getting the 
libretto arranged to his own satisfaction as well as to that of the 
censordiip. The first performance took place by command of the 
Emperor on i May 1786. Kelly considered that no opera had ever 
had a better cast, and that no subsequent performance had ever 
equalled it. The stories of the intrigues carried on by the Italians 
against Mozart are numerous, but must be accepted with caution. 
Kelly t a l ks of him s el f as having been the only singer who appre- 
c^ted the composer’s genius and the only one who did not 
join the cabal against him; but Kdly, like Da Ponte, put his 
reminisces together at a date when Mozart had become a 
recognized classic, and was naturally anxious to make the most of 
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his connexion with him. I do not wi^ to cast any doubt on the 
sincerity of his admiration and personal affection, but from his 
description of the first full rehearsal it is dear that the singers were 
all doing their best, and that Benucci, who sang Figaro, threw 
himself into his part in a way that would hardly have been 
possible for a man who wanted the opera to be a failure. It is 
curious that the company were nearly all Italians, the only 
exceptions being KeUy, the Irishman, who doubled the parts of 
Don BasiHo and Don Curdo, Nancy Storace (Susanna), of Italian 
origin, though practically an Englishwoman, and Nannina 
Gottlieb (Barbarina), who eventually sang the part of Pamina in 
the first performance of Die ZauberJidteA That Madame CavaUeri 
took no part may have been due to her intimacy with Salieri; but 
it is strange that neither Therese Teyber nor Aloysia Lange were 
among the singers. 

The enthusiasm aroused by the first performance was immense; 
but although the opera was performed nine times in the course of 
the season, its popularity was short-lived. Martin had already 
made a success with II Burbero di Burn Cuore, and his XJna Cosa 
Kara, produced in the following November, soon caused Figaro 
to disappear from the Vienna stage until the appearance of Don 
Gicmarmi brought Mozart once more into suffident prominence to 
make it worth while reviving it. 

1 For a curious anecdote of Nannina Gottlieb in old age, see W. Kube, My 
Musical Reminiscences, ILondon, 1896, p. 13. 
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T^IGARO, if not the most celebrated, is at any rate probably 
the most often performed of Mozart’s operas and also the 
most intdligently performed, since it presents no great 
difficultly of interpretation. Its plot is extremely complicated, 
but it is so admirably constructed that every event develops 
logically and falls into its proper place in the drama. There is, 
however, one drawback for the average modem opera-goer: Le 
Nozze di Figaro was composed, and the original comedy too was 
written, for an audience already familiar with the previous 
history of the characters. English audiency are not likely to 
have seen or even read Beaumarchais’s comedy Le Barhier de 
SiviUei still less likely axe they ever to have heard of Paisidlo’s 
opera. They are, however, fairly familiar now with Rossini’s 
Barbiere, but that is not really the right preparation for Mozart’s 
Figaro. P aisiftlln based his opera on the play; Rossini based his 
on Faisiello. 1 do not mean that Rossini stole from PaisieUo, or 
that an acquaintance with Paisiello’s opera is in any way necessary 
to the enjo 3 ment of Rossini’s. But whereas Paisiello had to trans- 
late Beaumarchais into music for the first time, Rossini found the 
subject already familiar in his own language, so that he did not 
fed it necessary to make any effort to preserve the original literary 
character of the drama, but confined himsdf to enhancing its 
purdy musical aspect. The ryult is that all the characters are 
rather overwhdmed with their own music, and the opera has 
tended to become more and more a show piece for singers. And 
when it is played as a comedy in a language understood by the 
audience it almost inevitably degeneraty into slapstick farce. 


Beaumarchais’s play is, of course, itsdf more of a farce than Le 
Mariage de Figaro; the subject was a wdl-wom theme of Italian 
comic operas and was possibly chosen for that very reason, so that 
the audience might have the better diance of enjo 3 mig the witty 
dialogue and the picturesque Spanish effects of costume and music. 
By utilizing the same characters in the second play, the author 
saved himself the time and trouble usually spent on an exposition; 
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and hence arise the extraordinary complexity and fullness of 
detail which characterize it. When acted as a play, the spectator 
can easily follow its intricacies, even without a previous knowledge 
of Le Barbier’, but the addition of music, and the necessary recon- 
struction of the play to make it suitable for music, place the opera- 
goer in a less comfortable position, even if he hears the work in his 
own language. 

The earlier play tdUs us how Count Almaviva succeeded in 
marrying Rosina, a young heiress, in the teeth of her guardian, 
Doctor Bartolo, who had intended to marry hra: himself. Doctor 
Bartolo imagined that he had taken every possible precaution, 
but Rorina was a typical young girl of the Latin race, quite ready 
for an intr^ue with a strange young man, and knowing instinc- 
tively how to arrange all the preliminaries of an elopement, even 
if she had not knowledge enough of the world to foresee what the 
later results of it would be. One can hardly wonder at the state 
of her character after die has been brought up by the dderly 
duetma Marcellina and the h37pocritical music-master, Don 
BasUio, for MarcdJina is the half-discarded mistress of Doctor 
Bartolo and Basilio is a typical needy abbd such as Beckford 
describes, always ready to oblige the highest bidder. The principal 
agent in the intrigue is the barb«r Figaro, who by virtue of his 
profession knows everybody and has the entry to all houses. 

When the curtain rises on Le Nozze di Figaro the Count and 
Rosina have been married for some time. The Count has rewarded 
Figaro by making him his valet and Don Basilio by appointing 
him organist of his private chapel. 

He gives music-lessons when required, but his principal duty is 
to assist the Count in any little affair with another woman that 
may be on hand. Just at this moment the object of the Count's 
attentions is the Countess’s maid Susanna, who is to be married 
to Figaro this vfeiy day. The Count has made a great point of 
aboliriung voluntarily the so-called jus primae nocHs^ within his 
dominions, but counts on obtaining it with equal good will in this 
particular case. The first act begins in the room which has been 
ass^pned to the happy pair; Figaro is measurirg the fi.oor, to see 
whether it is big enough to take the matrimonial bed which the 
Coimt has promised as a wedding present, and Susanna is trying 
on her bridal headgear. She knows perfectly well what the Count’s 
intentions are and has no intention whatever of gratifying them; 

1 On the^us friinae nocUs see note at the end oi this chapter. 
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but Figaro has had too much experience not - to be inclined to 
jealousy. The Count is still more indined to jealousy, having had 
still more experience; and although he has ceased to care for his 
wife he is ready enough to suspect her of an intrigue with the page 
Cherubino, who is just young enough to be allowed still to take 
liberties, and just old enough to make the Countess’s conduct at 
any rate, if not his own, suspicious. ^ Cherubino has a genius for 
being discovered in the wrong place. The Count has already found 
him making love to Barbarina, the gardener’s daughter, and in 
this first act he discovers him hidden in Susanna’s room after the 
boy has overheard his request for an assignation. The page must 
evidently be got rid of as quickly as possible, and the most con- 
venient way is for the Count to give him a commission in the army. 
Figaro is not altogether sorry to see another possible source of 
danger to Susanna removed, and the act ends with the song Non 
fik andrai, in which he describes to Cherubino the new life that 
he will have to lead as a soldier. 

Act II introduces us to the Countess. Susanna explains the 
whole situation to her, and a plot is laid to rouse the Count’s 
jealousy by an anonymous letter warning him that his wife has 
made an assignation with another man. Cherubino is to be dressed 
up as a girl and sent to meet the Coimt in the garden at night in 
place of Susanna. While he is having a dress tried on the Count 
suddenly demands admission. Cherubino manages to jump out 
of the window, and after the Countess has confessed his presence, 
both she and the Coimt are surprised to find only Susanna in the 
locked inner room. The situation is complicated by Antonio, the 
drunken gardener, Susanna’s unde, who complains that a tnan 
has jumped out of the window and damaged his flowers. Figaro 
on lie q>ur of the moment says that it was himself and sustains 
the part with difficulty when coizEronted with the commission 
that the page has acdd^tally dropped. Lastly, Bartolo 
Marcdlina enter, accompanied by Basilio, to assert a daim that 
Figaro is legally obliged to marry Marcdlina in compensation for 
a debt which he is unable to repay. 

In Act III the case is brought before the Cormt for trial. He has 
already had another interview with Susanna and feels r^rtain of 
success; but he suspects treachery when he overhears her say to 
Figaro that he has won his case before it is tried. At the trial, 

r Cbembmo is a page, but not of thePiclEwickian'^rpe; heisayonnggentleinan 
of good family sent to serve in a nolile lioiisebLold by way of ed '^cati oT i in manners. 
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which, in the opera does not take place on the stage, as it does in 
the play, Figaro is condemned to marry Marcellina; but directly 
afterwards it is discovered that Figaro is the natural son of 
MarceUiaa and Bartolo, who thereupon decide to legalize thdr 
union. The Countess dictates a letter for Susanna to write, making 
an assignation for that evening, to which die herself will go dressed 
in Susanna’s dothes. Cherubino once more makes an unexpected 
appearance, having been dressed up again as a girl, this time by 
Barbaiina, who brings him as an imaginary cousin to present 
flowers to the Countess. The double wedding of Figaro and 
Bartolo gives occasion for a dance, in the course of which Susanna 
contrives to hand the letter secretly to the Count. 

The last act takes place in the garden at night. Barbaiina’s 
simplidty has led Figaro to discover Susanna’s assignation, whidi 
he believes to be genuine. All the characters arrive in turn and in 
the regular old Italian comic opera manner mistake each other’s 
identity. The Count makes love to his own wife under the im- 
pression that die is Susanna, and catches Figaro maldng love to 
Susanna, whom he takes for the Countess; finally, after bdng 
obliged to confess himself in the wrong, he is gradoudy forgiven 
by the Countess and the opera ends with the usual chorus of 
rejoicing. 

At the time when he wrote Figaro Mozart was a fully developed 
composer. He had no need to imitate the external effects of his 
predecessors. He had already shown that he was a complete 
mastftr of the art of mudc in almost all its forms. If he had not 
yet created the new German opera, he had learned the tricks of 
old Italian musical comedy in the days of his adolescence, and he 
had been obliged to acquire the art of turning his hand to any- 
thing, an art which, although more important to the dramatic 
composer than to any other type of muddan, is never acquired 
by those who after making an early and easy success coritent 
themselves with repeating the pattern for the rest of their lives. 
Even tTiri ngli he had not produced an Ital i a n comic opera siiice 
1775, he had had a fair amount of practice in that style. Twice 
he had taken up a comic libretto and left it unfinished; of L, Oca 
del Cairo, begun in 1783, he completed almost all the first act, and 
a few sketches remain of Lo Sposo Dduso (1784). Neither of these 
works is of any great importance, though foohkh attempts have 
beep, made to add another opera of Mozart to the repertory by 
patdiing these and other fragments together on the basis of a new 

H 
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libretto. A similar attempt was made with the little entertain- 
nent Der SchaiispieHirektor, composed for performance in the 
Orangery at Schbnbnmn on 7 February 1786. It was merdy an 
excuse for showing off the best actors and singers of the court 
theatres; the music consists of no more than an overture, two 
arias, a trio and a quartet. Apart from bringing in various actors 
and actresses who do not sing at all, the main idea illustrated is 
that of two prime donne, eadb of whom gives a separate exhibition 
of her powers. They quarrd, the tenor vainly endeavouring to 
padfy them, in a trio; the final quartet, in which another actor 
joins, serves as a cheerful conduding vaudeville. Towards the 
midiUe of the last century, when Mozart, like Pergolesi, Stradella, 
and Astorga, was being made the not very heroic hero of a number 
of absurd l^ends, this little piece was turned into an opera with 
Mozart, Schikaneder, and Aloysia Lange as the principal charac- 
ters. Jahn was very severe on the didionour shown to Mozart's 
memory by presenting him in this not very creditable character; 
the real dishonoru: is the stringing together of isolated numbers 
in a pasticcio and passing off this jumble as Mozart, which could 
only tend to confirm people in the idea that a Mozart opera is no 
more than a concert of agreeable music with a more or less foolish 
play going on in the background. A much better adaptation of 
Der SchauspiddireMor is that of Mr. Eric Blom (TAe Impresario), 
who gives us Mozart’s music with the minimum of dialogue 
necessary to hold the story together, retaining the original 
characters of an imaginary manager and two opera-singers. 

Trifliug as it appears at first sight, Der SchauspieldireMor is a 
work of remarkable beauty and finished craftsmanship. The 
overture is much more solidly constructed than one would expect ; 
its themes are light and graceful, but the orchestration is unusually 
full, and th^ is a considerable development section. The whole 
movement is contrapuntal in spirit, and its fullness and sonority 
are due, not to the employment of more instruments, but to the 
independence and individuality of the part-writin g . Even the 
vocal numbers are contrapuntal in character; Mozart had learned 
from the practice of the string quartet how to accompany a 
beautiful melody with a texture of dramatic counterpoint that 
gives the first aria especially a wonderful intensity and intimacy 
of fedting, suited not so much to the theatre as to the chamber. 
In general style the little piece is German rather than Italian, for 
it diows more affinity to Die Entjuhrung and Die 'ZatiberjlSte than 
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to the Italian operas, Cosi fan Tutte perhaps excited; it is 
therefore of great interest as showing us what Mozart might have 
achieved with German opera at this period if he had been given 
another chance to write it. 

In the style of Italian opera a marked (diange was t aking place 
just at this time. During the interval between Die EntfUhrung 
and Figaro three new Italian composers had made their appear- 
ance in Vienna — Giuseppe Sarti, Vicente Martin,^ and Giovaimi 
PaisieUo. Of these the last is the best remembered at the present 
day, and the first is the most interesting. Sarti was a pupil of 
Padre Martini and himself the teacher of Cherubini. He was a 
man of fitfty-five when he came to Vienna in 1784, which accounts 
for his not understanding Mozart’s quartets, as bis own style was 
fully matured and fixed. His opera I iue Litiganti,^ first produced 
at Milan in 1782, had met with great popularity in Vienna in the 
following year. It is a well-written work, suggesting Cimarosa in 
its general style, and showing the beginnings of certain effects, 
such as the famous crescendo, later developed by Rossini. 

PaisieUo was of a rather different type. His education had been 
Neapolitan, and in 1776, at the age of thirty-seven, he had been 
invited to direct the Italian opera at St. Petersburg. Sarti, it 
may be added, had lived for a long period at Copenhagen, and it 
may be that both composers were to some extent infiuenced by 
their northern environment. I cannot bring forward any evidence 
to trace Danidi or Russian folksong in their mdodies; much more 
probably it was merely the remoteness of the northern courts 
from the iimer sources of Italian culture (however much they 
admired it) that led both Sarti. and PaisieUo to employ a more 
simple, naive and almost childish t37pe of melody than their 
predecessors such as Leo and Logroscino. Indeed, it was this 
exaggerated simplicity that made PaisieUo’s reputation, and it is 
amusiag to find that he, who made the most scathing (and by no 
means unjust) criticisms on the mUd sentimentality of Pergoleti, 
attained popularity by exactly the same means, ^ough he had 
not the ad^^tage of an early death.* 

1 Martfn, althougli a Spaniard by birth, may be counted among the Italians, 
like his compatriots, Perez and Tezradellas. 

2 The full title of the opera is I PretendefUi Delusi, owero Fra i due LUiganH %l 
Terzo Gode, but it was generally known and referred to by the shorter name 
given above. 

3 For Paisidlo*s criticism on Pergolesi see the article Pergolesi in Grove's 
DicHomry (second and later editions). 
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Martin was a mucih younger man, only two years older than 
Mozart. His music seems nowadays empty and commonplace, 
and it is difficult to see what could have caused his extraordinary 
success in Vieima. His most noticeable characteristic seems to 
have been a facility for writing amiable mdodies in 6/8 rhythm 
that recall Here zee go round the midberry bush. 

Along with this exa^erated simplicity in the arias, the fashion- 
able comic opera had greatly expanded the finale; but it is very 
seldom that these long finales contain music of real interest. 
Such passages as the following from I due LitiganH — 


Ex. 15. 
\lo2inSi 



(Titta & Mingone.) 


Wind & Strings. 



are the staple material of aU of them and of Mozart’s as well. 
Da Ponte in his memoirs describes the finale precisely: 

‘Tbas finale, which has to be dosdly cormected with the rest of 
the opera, is a sort of little comedy in itself and requires a fresh 
plot and a special interest of its own. This is the great occasion 
for diowing off the genius of the composer, the ability of the 
^gers,andthe mosteffective "situation” of thedrama. Recitative 
is excluded from it; ever3rthing is sung, and every style of siu giTig 
must find a place in it — adagio, allegro, andante, amahile, armonioso. 
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strepitoso, arcistrepitoso, strepitosissimo, and with this the said 
fin^e generally ends. This in the musicians' slang is called the 
chiusa or sbretta — I suppose because it gives not one twinge but a 
hundred to the unhappy brain of the poet who has to write the 
words. In this finale it is a dogma of theatrical theology that all 
the singers should appear on the stage, even if there were three 
himdred of them, by ones, by twos, by threes, by sixes, by tens, 
by sixties, to sing solos, duets, trios, sextets, sessantets; and if 
the plot of the play does not allow of it, the poet must find some 
way of making the plot allow of it, in defiance of his judgment, of 
his reason, or of all the Aristotles on earth ; and if he then finds his 
play going badly, so much the worse for him!’ 


When we consider that Da Ponte's first attempt at writing a 
finale was for Salieri in 1783, we may well admire his speed in 
acquiring craftsmanship, for his finales in the three operas written 
for Mozart are masterpieces. The whole sdieme of Italian comic 
opera was in fact designed for inattentive and uncultured 
audiences; a few pretty tunes that anyone could whistle as he 
went home, and the physiological excitement of noise and rh3rfhm 
to bring down the curtain. Nor were great demands made upon 
the intelligence of the singers; what the arias required most was 
personal charm, and the finales, being built up on easily-reman- 
bered formulae, gave plenty of opportunity, if not for fine acting, 
at any rate for hackneyed 'business' and any amount of jabbering 
and touting. 

The libretto of I Aw Litiganti was by Goldoni; it bears a certain 
resemblance to that of Figaro and Da Ponte probably found it a 
useful guide. There is a Countess who wishes to marry her maid 
Dorina to a certain Mingone, and a Cotmt who wishes to marry 
her to his own servant Titta. The Countess, who thinks that her 
husband no longer loves her and is arranging Dorina’s marriage 
with a certain ulterior object of his own in view, calls to her aid 
the soubrette Livia and the bailiff Masotto; Masotto manages 
everybody and everything and eventually obtains the hand of 
Dorina for himself. Beaumarchais’s play was written in 1776, but 
not performed until 1784 and first printed in 1785; Sarti's opera 
came out in 1782. Obviously neither Gk)ldoni nor Beaumarchais 
could have been indebted to each other; the skdeton of the plot 
probably goes back to the Comedy of Masks. 

Mozart's recollections of the music are fairly unmistakable. 
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The following bars are from one of the airs of Sarti’s Countess, 
but they might equally well belong to Mozart’s — 
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and in the course of the first finale, which in its general scheme 
dosdy resembles the last finale of Figaro, we come upon a still 
more interesting anticipation — ^the model for Deh vieni: 


Ex. ZQ. 



We see from this what is the ancestry of Mozart’s famous song; 
it is a direct descendant of the canzoneMa which appears regularly 
in all the early Neapolitan comic operas as a type of popular 
folksong, and was carried on as a tradition, not only in the later 
Italian operas, but in the Viennese imitations of them composed 
by Fux, Gassmann, and other Germans. 

PaigiAlln is familiar to US now Only in the two little airs on which 
Beethoven wrote variations. The influence of his music on Figaro 
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is apparent mainly in Voi che sapOe, which, was very probably 
intended as an improvement on the serenade of Count Almaviva 
at the beginning of Jl Barbiere ii Siviglia (St. Petersburg, 1782; 
Vienna, August 1783). ^ 

Ex. ^ 


Sa - per bra - ma • te, bel*Ia,il mio so - me^ 



N 

mi 


JS 

r . r j- ^ 

1 t 

*1 .i 


1- at— 1 ■ r _-- — r— ^ — ■ — ! 


L- . 






If we look through the table of contents in a copy of Figaro, we 
shall at once notice one respect in which that opera difEers from 
ite contemporaries. In most Italian operas the principal form is 
the solo ana; there may be an occasional duet, perhaps a quartet 
or two and &e usual finales, but arias wiU be in a large majority. 
It IS mterestmg to compare Figaro with Martin’s Una Cosa Kara 
ae libretto of which (in two acts only) is also by Da Ponte 
(Vienna, 1786). 

ni^olme obbligaio for the sake of clearness as it is not 
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!Martia’s 
Una Cosa 
Kara 



Act I 

Act II 

Act in 

Act IV 

Total 

(8 characters) 

Arias Barbarina 

— 

— 

— 

I 

I 

— 

Bartolo 

I 

— 





z 



Basilio 

— 

— 



I 

X 

— 

Cherubino 

I 

I 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Count 

— 

— 

I 

— 

X 

— . 

Countess 

— 

I 

I 

— 

2 

— 

Figaro 

2 

— 

— 

I 

3 

— 

Marcdlinai 

— 

— 

— 

I 

X 

— • 

Susanna 

— 

z 

— 

I 

2 

— 

(9 characters] 

4 

3 

2 

5 

14 

19 

Duets- - 

3 

X 

2 

— 

6 

4 

Trios — 

I 

I 

— 

. — 

2 

2 

Sextets 

— 

— 

I 

— 

I 

X 

Choruses 

1 

— 

I 

— 

2 

2 

Finales „ . 

— 

I 

I 

I 

3 

2 


9 

6 

7 

6 

28 

30 


We observe that although Figaro has more diaracters and fewer 
musical movements, the arias form just half the total, while in 
Martin’s opera they amount to very nearly two-tiiirds. Mozart, 
like Verdi in RigoleMo, seems to have wanted to make his opera a 
series of duets. A duet in the old opera seria could only be an 
expression of the same sentiment by two persons; in the earlier 
opera buffa it was a vdiide of abuse. Pergolesi created the 
sentimental and conversational duet in L’Olitnpiade (Rome, 
1735) ; Mozart applied the technique for ordinary conversation, 
realistic, but not as a rule abusive. Thus Susanna has no aria at 
all in Act I of Figaro, but die takes part in three duets and a trio ; 
die holds musical conversation with four separate persons — five 
if we count the conversation in redtativo secco with Cherubino. 
Hm: aria in Act II is practically a duet with Cherubino, for she is 
dressing bim up and talking to him all the time, while he rq>lies 
in action, if not in song. As the opera progresses we hear htt in 
conversation with every other character in the play ; it is not until 
the last act that her aria Deh vieni gives us a sadden revdation of 
her character in a new aspect. Mozart is alwa3re trying to carry on 
the action of the drama in definitdy musical conversation. It is 
curious that Weber, writii^ thirty years later, diould so com- 

1 In the Donaneschingen MS. (not autograph, but very early) MarceUina has 
another aria in Act I instead of the dnet be^een her and Susanna. Dr. Alfred 
Einstein regards it as genuine Mozart. 

In practice the number of arias in Figaro is stiU farther reduced by the almost 
invariable omission of those for Basilio and MarcdULina in Act JV; and occasionally 
those for Barbarina and Figaro are omitted too. 
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pletely tniss this opportunity as he does in Der Freischutz; Agathe 
and Aennchen sing together, but they do not converse, they 
merely sing ‘at each other’, each going her own way, Weber and 
his librettist (who was perhaps mostly to blame) leave the business 
of the play to the spoken dialogue. Mozart too has by this time 
acquir^ 1^ peculiar gift for musical conciseness and compression; 
Sarti, Paisiello, even Cimarosa and Schubert, take twenty bars 
or more to say what Mozart can say in two. 

Mozart and Da Ponte must soon have seen that an adaptation 
of Le Mariagz de Figaro was going to make a very long opera; 
that is no doubt why it had to be in four acts, whereas the normal 
number for comic opera was three, or even two. Four acts must 
have caused some trouble in the theatre, for it is pretty dear that 
Don Giovanni was first planned in four acts, like Figaro, and then 
made into two, and Cosi Fan Tutte, another very long opera, was 
probably planned in two acts to begin with. The length of Figaro 
is due first to the enormous amount of drama that had to be 
squeezed in, and also to the obvious insistence of the singers on 
thdr statutory rights in the matter of arias, for it is obvious that 


the arias for Basilio and Marcelliaa in Act IV are very much in 
the way and contribute nothing to the drama; and they come far 
too late to illustrate the characters of their singers — we were left 
in no doubt about those in Act I.i Hence we may reasonably 
imagine that Mozart deliberatdy kq)t a tight hand on that 
luxuriance of invention which he allowed himself in Dio ErOfuh- 
rung, and the result is that Figaro is a masterpiece of comedy in 
music such as had never been seen before. We may indeed wonder 
whether it has ever been equalled by any subsequent composer. 

Figaro and Susanna, being active-minded practical people not 
much given to mtroq)ection, are presented to us at once in duets. 
We see their action first on one another and then on the rest of the 
characters. The Countess, on the other hand, makes her first 
appearance with a soliloquy and has an evrai more important 
sohloquy in Act III; she is a woman who from early childhood 
^ had nothing to do except think about herself. When she joins 
in a trio or ensemble she is a difierent person; to the world, 


1 Tliere are oddities about both these arias -worth roentioa in a f ootoote. The 
words of Uaroenim's axe a dose imitation of Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, v 
stana I. la Basiho’s aria, the -words of which are also probably to a 

muc h ear her source, there is a conspicuous march theme near -the end, in -the 
o rdys^ whi^son^ lifce a ddi^te quotation of some weU-known tune. 
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including her husband, she is Countess Almaviva — ^to herself, 
la triste femme dilaissie. Cherubino, if less self-centred, is at any 
rate highly self-conscious, and therefore enters with a deliberate 
exposition of his own personality. His second aria — Voi che 
sapeie — ^is not directly self-revealing, since it is a song which had 
been a song in the original spoken play. Writers of librettos often 
think it effective to drag in songs simply as performances of music 
into the course of an opera, but the device requires careful hand- 
ling, because it upsets the balance of an opera if music is intro- 
duced as 'music’, i.e. as an abnormal mode of expresaon, when the 
whole principle of opera is that music should be the one mode of 
expression that is consistently normal. The little duet for 
Cherubino and Susanna is admirably constructed; it is always 
Susanna who takes the lead, first encouraging (modulation to the 
dominant), then restraining (modulation to the subdominant). 
Only just at the end does Cherubino burst out into an amusingly 
passionate expression of puerile chivalry (transition to G minor), 
and practical Susanna ends the duet as it bqgan. 

The Count, as a man of intense energy, ^ows himsdf first in 
ensemble. One might say he has not time to sing an aria until the 
moment comes when he has to stop taking action and think over 
his position. When he does sing his aria it is a wonderful piece of 
self-revelation. It is dosdy related to the duet with Susanna 
which precedes it, as we can see from this phrase, half aside, half 
to Susanna — 



Mi sen - to dal oon - ten - to pte-nodx g^-iaQ oor,.... 

Ok joy fast all ex •fress-ingt All my ds’" sire iook^taix--- 


and the fierce phrase of the soliloquy: 



Ye - drb ... .mentreio so « - ro, .. .. fe - li - oe tin scr • to nu - oT 

Skall 99^ de-sire he thmart’sdy wkile setf mitu rg-Joi-cesf 


At one moment he seems to have something in common with 
Bartolo, grotesque in his thirst for vengeance ; at another he almost 
suggests the calculated cruelty of Beethoven^s Pizarro. 

The other characters are of less importance, but each is drawn 
with a firm hand. Even little Barbaiina's one half-finished arietta 
has its function; her nalveU adds by force of contrast to the spirit 
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of sinistftr intrigue that dominates the last act, perhaps all the 
more because we can never feel quite sure how far the naivete is 
genuine. Bartolo is a relic of an older generation and is appro- 
priately represented by a full-blown buffo song of the old-fashioned 
t3q)e. Marcellina and Basilio are seldom allowed to sing their arias 
in Act IV, and when they do they tell us little about them. They 
are both people to w’hom a certain artificiality of manner has 
become habitual, and we hardly recognize them when they throw 
off the mask, because there is more individuality in the mask than 
in the face behind it. 

To the old-fadiioned opera-goer the central feature of Figaro 
was Voi che sapete, and just subsidiary to that came Dove sono, the 
letter duet', and Deh vieni, with Non piit andrai as the one con- 
cession to the male sex. I would rather suggest that the supreme 
moment of the opera is the sextet in Act III; I cannot think of 
any ensemble in any other opera which achieves — and by purely 
musical means too — ^the dramatic force and the irresistible 
comicality of ‘His mother! his mother!’, etc., passed from one 
voice to another. And there are so many delightful details besides 
— ^the geniality of Marcellina’s first phrase, the absurdly rapturous 
exclamations, with the bewildered discomfitmre of the Count and 
Don Curzio in the background; then the sudden entrance of 
Susanna, her complete misunderstanding of the situation, the 
ridiculously laborious explanations to her, and last of all the 
ravishing new melody of the last section (curiously anticipatory 
of Sullivan) with the Count and Curzio again venting their fury 
while the rest pause to take breath. Another magnificent number 
is the recitative and aria for Figaro in Act IV, sometimes, alas, 
omitted to save time. The opening of Act IV brings at once a 
complete change of temper. Hitherto the whole intrigue has been 
hardly more than a game of scoring points, with a game-player’s 
amus^ satisfaction at every trick won; and now Barbarina — ^the 
last character one would expect to do so — sets the tone of sinister 
anxiety with the strange key of F minor. 

Act IV is generally so much diortened in performance that few 
opera-^oers really know what ought to happen on the stage. 
Barbarina is seen looking for the pin; then enter Figaro and 
Marcdlina. Figaro has begun to take the situation seriously ; after 
the dance and the qosode of the pin, he has lost frith in Susanna 
and turns to his mother for consolation. She is a woman of 
practical experience; die teUs Mm not to lose his head and jump 
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to wrong conclusions, and sie also tells us that whatever happens 
'one woman must stand by another’. Here follows her aria in 
abuse of men, and her exit. Then, after Barbarina has returned 
to look for Cherubino in that left-hand arbour which is eventually 
to accommodate most of the cast. Basilic and Bartolo keep 
another appointment with Figaro, who has summoned them to 
the garden for a purpose of his own. I translate the origioal 
recitative: 

‘Bos. You asked us to come here, here we are. 

Bart. Why are you scowling just like the viUain in a play? What 
is the cause of this mysterious appointment? 

Fig. You will see very shortly. You are invited here to witness 
the ancient privilege of the Lord of the Manor, granted by 
my virtuous wife. 

Bos. Oh, shall we really? I see now how it stands: they’ve 
arranged it without employing me. 

Fig. You will stay here and wait where no one can see you. I 
have to go and make further arrangements; I’ll come back in 
a moment. Then when I whistle you’ll all rush out together.’ 


Bartolo is completdy puzzled; Basitio, the master of all in- 
trigues, understands at once; he is rather annoyed at the Cotmt’s 
having managed the affair without his hdp, but ddighted, as in 
Act I, at the prospect of an ‘exposure’. This leads to his sententi- 
ous fable-aria addressed to Bartolo, after which th^ both go 
into hiding. Figaro re-enters; all that has passed so far has been 
leading up steadily to his great recitative and aria in abuse of 
women, which he can now ddiver with all the passion and com- 
plete sincaity of which he is capable. After the aria he retires, 
not to the bade, but to the front of the stage, where he is supposed 
to be invisible to the Countess and Susanna, who now come on, 
but is actually visible the whole time to the audience, continuing 
to act his part and at the same time forming a hnk between the 
audiaice and the stage. He overhears every word of the women’s 
conversation and every note of Susanna's aria; in fact, die knows 
he is there and intenck him to overhear it. After Susanna’s aria 
the finale begins, and the entrance of Basilio and Bartolo at the 
end is only to be rightly understood if we know already that they 
are in hiding to catch the Count and Susanna in fia^anH dd^do. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER 7 

The following observations on the supposed jus j>nmae metis 
or droit du seigneur which plays such an important part in the 
comedy of Beaumarchais and in Mozart’s opera are taken from 
a curious little book by one J. J. Raepsaet, Les Droits du Seigneur. 
Recherches sur Vorigine et la, nature des Droits connus anciennement 
sous les noms de Droits des premises Nuits, de Markette, d’ Afforage, 
Marcheia, Maritagium et Bumede. Gand, <hez tons les libraires, 
1817 (sic). The date 1817 is a misprint for 1877; the outside 
covers of the book give the imprint at Rouen, J. Lemormyer, 
libraire, i Rue des Cannes, 1877. Colophon: A<hev6 d’imprimer 
sur les presses de A. Lesguillon, Roubaix le 20 Novembre 1877. 
Pour J. Lemormyer, libraire, k Rouen. 

I should guess the author to have been a Flemish Jesuit, or at 
any rate a priest. The book takes a strictly Catholic point of view. 
It begins with an Avant-propos'. 

‘Si ces droits ou redevances avaient exists dans le sens ou de la 
mani&re que des 6crivams peu instruits ou peu sinc^res Font 
rapports, il y aurait eu un temps et mime une sirie de slides oh 
la fornication Itait im droit et la prostitution un devoir; oh la foi 
conjugale devait Itre violle aussitdt que promise, et ou le lit 
nuptM devait Itre flitri avant de recevoir de llgitimes 6poux.' 


Many writers appear to have confused the Marcheia or Marit- 
agium with the jus primae metis. 'Le premier consiste en un bon 
maxime d’ltat, I’autre en un conseil Ivangdique.’ In the Middle 
Ages, if the daughter of a serf wanted to marry a serf bdonging 
to another lord, die or her parents had to pay her own lord some 
sort of compensation in view of the fact that by ha: marriage he 
lost both her services and the ownerdiip of her offering. This 
compoisation took various l^aUy recognized forms; but even 
M. Raepsaet hints that in certain cases it may have taken the 
form of a difloroHon by the se^new. 

The jus primae metis, on the other hand, was an entirely differ- 
ent thing. At cotain periods it was required by the Qiurch that 
newly wedded couples diould not consummate thdr marriage 
until a certain time after the sacramental ceremony, abstaining 
perhaps for the first ni^t, or even for three days and longer. 
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Permission to consummate could be obtained by the spouses on 
payment of a sum of money to the Church, and this payment was 
often claimed by a priest before an ecdesiastical court. 

The chief source of error, according to M. Raepsaet, was Hector 
Boethius, author of a History of Scotland in the sixteenth century. 
This is evidently not the more famous Boethius of a thousand 
years earlier, author of the treatise De Musica. 

M. Raepsaet makes no mention whatever of Beaumarchais 
or Mozart. 
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T hough the success of Figaro at Vienna was only moment- 
aiy, there was at any rate one city where the opera was 
appreciated to the full. Prague had already seized upon 
Die EntfUhrung with delight, and when Figaro was performed 
there in the winter of 1786, enthusiasm knew no bounds. The 
musical conditions of Prague were at that time quite different 
from those of any other European capital. The Bohemians had, 
and have still, a most remarkable natural talent for music, and 
throughout the country, even in the poorest villages, music, 
espedaJly instrumental music, seems to have been regarded as an 
iadispensable part of elementary education, equally important 
with reading and writing. Burney’s description of his journey 
across Bohemia in Sq>tember 1772 gives an interesting picture of 
the kingdom both from the artistic and from the economic point 
of view: 

‘The country is flat, naked, and disagreeable to the eye for the 
most part, all the way through Austria, Moravia, and Bohemia, 
as far as Prague, the situation and environs of which are very 
beautiful. 

‘The dearness and scarcity of provisions of all kinds on this road 
were now excessive; and the half-starved people, just recovered 
from malignant fevers, little less contagious than the plague, 
occasioned by bad food and by no food at all, offered to view the 
most melancholy spectacles I ever bdidld. 

‘I crossed the whole kingdom of Bohemia, from south to north; 
and being very assiduous in my inquiries, how the (x>mmon people 
learned muac, I found out at length that not only in every large 
town, but in all v i llages, where there is a reading and writing 
school, children of boih sexes are taught music. At Teuchenbrod 
pjeutschbrod], Janich, Czaslau, Bdhmischbrod, and other places, 
I visit^ these schools ; and at Czaslau, in particular, within a post 
of ^lin, I cau^t them in the fact. ... I went into the school, 
which was full of little diildren of both sexes, from six to ten or 
deven years old, who were reading, writin g , pla3ung on violins, 
hautbois, bassoons, and other instruments. The organist had in 
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a small room of his house four clavichords, with little boys 
practising on them all. . . . Many of those who learn music at 
school go afterwards to the plough, or to other laborious employ- 
ments; and then their knowledge of music turns to no other 
account, than to enable them to sing in their parish church, and 
as an innocent domestic recreation, which are, perhaps, among 
the best and most unexceptionable purposes that music can be 
applied to. 

‘It has been said by travellers, that the Bohemian nobility keep 
musicians in their houses; but in keeping servants, it is impossible 
to be otherwise, as all the children of the peasants and trades- 
people, in every town and village throughout the kingdom of 
Bohemia, are taught music at the common reading schools, 
except in Prague, where, indeed, it is no part of school learning; 
the musicians being brought thither from the country.' 

Burney tells us further that "their first nobility are attached to 
the court of Vienna, and seldom reside in their own capital' ; but 
Mozart seems to have found a very brisk social life going on there 
when he visited Prague in January 1787 at the invitation of his 
admirers there. His oldest Mends in Prague were Franz Duschek 
and his wife, who had relatives in Salzburg, and had known the 
Mozarts since 1777. Duschek was a pianist of ability, and his wife 
a singer.i The Duscheks were very active in spreading the 
enthusiasm for Mozart's works, and he had another very influential 
friend in old Count Thun, whose daughter-in-law, the wife of 
Count Franz Josef Thun, was a great leader of musical society in 
Vienna, and had always done more than anyone else to forward 
Mozart's interests there.* We must imagine Prague as a capital 
of a very provincial type, very conscious of its ovm individuality, 
with a fairly numerous aristocracy, living in magnificent palaces 
dating mostly from the early years of the century, attended by 
suites of musical servants — a society wealthy and artistic enough 
to encourage a local Italian Opera, but not to maintain it on a 
very firm footing. The Opera was under the management of one 
Pasquale Bondini and had only recently transferred its perform- 
ances from Count Thun's private theatre to the new national 
theatre built in 1783. Bondini's financial position was generally 
precarious, but the unprecedented success of Figaro, which came 

1 Franz Duschek seems to have been no rdation to the wdl-known composer 
J. L. Dussek, despite the identity of name and country. 

* The Thun palace at Pra^e is now the Briti^ Legation. 
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very near to having an uninterrupted run all through the ■winter, 
fully re-establidied it. Mozart’s -visit in January 1787 naturally 
increased his popularity; it was a round of social ^tractions, -with 
an occasional concert, at which he delighted his audience by 
extemporizing on themes from Figaro. Bondini seized the moment 
at which Prague was most delighted -with Mozart and Mozart -with 
Prague to conclude an agreement -with him for a new opera to be 
produced in the following winter. 

C Mozart returned to Vieima in February and consulted Da Ponte 
about a libretto. It -was Da Ponte who suggested the legend of 
Don Juan. JW'ith regard to the composition of the opera, we have 
practically no information that is at all reliable, although no opera 
has ever given rise to such a rich crop of fatuous anecdotes. Da 
Ponte in his autobiography gives a very picturesque accoimt of 
his own fluency in composition, but we must read him with 
caution, since the autobiography was written forty years later, 
when Don Giovanni had become an accepted classic. Moreover, 
it -was -written for an American public, just after Garcia had 
produced the opera in New York. There is no doubt, however, 
that the poet was extremely busy at this momeat, as he had two 
other librettos to write at the same time— L’ArSore di Diana for 
Martin, and Axur, Re d’Ormuz for Salieri. The libretto which he 
himself regarded as the best of the three was L’Arbore di Diana, 
the theme of which -was -the dissolution of the monasteries and 
nuimeries by Joseph II, gracefully and amusingly represented by 
a story of how Cupid and Endymion outwitted the goddess of 
chastity and her secluded n3mphs. This play -was probably 
original; the other two were not. Axur was a rearrangement in 
Italian (but a very considerable rearrangement) of Beaumarchais’s 
Tarare, set by Salieri for production in Paris, but not very 
successful there. Don Giova nni, as we shall wag almnct 
sturdy ai^roprat^_Jrom Jha_wnd£.^ librettist. We 

ina3nHd^ not unreasonably suspect that Da Ponte suggested 
the subject to Mozart not so much because he thought it appro- 
priate to the composer’s ro m antic temper^ent as because the 
material happened to lie ready to his Tiantj . ’ 

Mozart probably b^[an on the work at once, as -wras his -usual 
habit, and then left the greater part to be finishfttl at the last 
moment. He went to Prague in Sq>tember 1787 and lodged in a 
house near the theatre; but he is said to have spent most of his 
-time at the Villa Bertramka, a little house in the suburb of 
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Smidiow, on the west side of the River Moldan. The house is still 
standing, and Mozart’s room still preserves its decorated ceiling, 
its dark green flowered wall-paper, and its parquet floor, just as 
they were in his day, though the surroundings were long ago 
transformed into an ugly workmen’s quarter. Da Ponte arrived 
on 8 October, and the opera, after several delays, finally came out 
on 29 October. It is dear from Mozart’s letters to Gottfried von 
Jacquin that it was ready for performance some time before; but 
the story of the overture having been written down so late that 
the band had to play it at sight is very possibly true. The ampli- 
fications of this story have no formdation and are probably the 
invention of that most unscrupulous and romantic journalist, 
Friedrich Rochlitz, author of the standard translation of Don 
Giovanni into German — a translation now condemned by every 
producer, but still firmly fixed in popular memory. There is also 
a story that Mozart composed three overtures to the opera and 
asked Duschek which he thought the best. These overtures were 
said to have been in E flat major, C minor (a free fugue), and D 
major respectivdy, the last being the one adopted. This story is 
preposterous; all Mozart’s operas begin and end in the same key, 
and it is inconceivable that he could ever have contemplated an 
overture to Don Giovanni in any key but D. The success of the 
new opera was complete from everybody's point of view. Guar- 
dasoni, the stage manager, told Da Ponte that all impresarios and 
singers ought to bless his name and Mozart's, for as long as they 
lived there would never be any more bad seasons. Mozart con- 
ducted four performances in the same wedr, and then returned 
to Vienna. 

Guardasoni was quite ri^t in coupling the poet’s name with 
the composer’s in his congratulations, for although Da Ponte 
owes his immortality to the fortunate chance that brought him 
into contact with Mozart, there can be no doubt that Mozart’s 
three masterpieces of Italian comic opera owed as much to thdr 
librettist as the last operas of Verdi did to the literary skill of 
Boito. It is therefore desirable to study Da Ponte’s poem in detail 
and also to investigate the previous history of the Don Juan 
l^^d, bearing always in mind here that there are two aspects of 
it — the Don Juan legend as generally presented to the popular 
imagination, and the l^end as it was treated by men of letters 
whose works would naturally be well known to Da Ponte, accom- 
plished man of letters himself. 
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It is generally asserted that the story of Don Juan made its 
first literary appearance in a Spanish play called El Burlador de 
Sevilla, written by Gabriel Tellez (1571-1641), better known under 
the name of Tirso de Molina. It has also been asserted that Don 
Juan Tenorio was an historical personage and that he came of a 
noble family weU knowm in Spain. There is, however, no very 
satisfactory evidence for this, and it is even doubtful whether 
El Burlador is really the work of the author to whom it is 
attributed. 

The character of Don Juan falls into two clearly separable 
aspects, Don Juan the profligate and Don Juan the blasphemer. 
It is indeed only in the second case that we get a clearly defined 
story, and this story is in its main outline much older than the 
seventeenth century and by no means confined to Spain. It was 
a popular notion in many countries, northern as well as southern, 
that to insult the dead was a crime which inevitably led to the 
most awful punishment. The idea of statues coming to life dates 
back to classical times. The profligate on a grand scale is really 
quite a different character. There are innumerable legends of 
passionate and brutal rebels against all moral law, especially in 
Spain, where the sinner is generally related to have repented at last 
and to have been converted to a life of piety. Throughout the 
seventeenth century this story was familiaT in Germany through 
plays of the Jesuits in which the hero is called Leontius. Leontius 
is sJmost always described as an Italian, and- the play probably 
came to Germany from Italy, though it may have originated in 
Spain. But it should be noted that in the Don Juan or Leontius 
pla3« the sins committed are not so much of the flftah as of the 
q>irit. 

Tirso’s play is a loi^, stra^ling series of scenes in which Don 
Juan makes love to various ladies and is finally taken down to 
Hell. His attempt on Donna Anna, followed by the duel and the 
death of ha: father, does not take place until the second act. The 
play opens, however, with a similar adventure, of which Isabda, 
the betrothed of Octavio, is the heroine. The other fctnalA 
characters are two peasant ghls, each of whom is seduced in turn 
by Don Juan. Don Octavio, the respectable gentleman, the 
Conmendatore and his statue, the peasant rival and Don Juan’s 
comic servant are all presented in much the same form that they 
take in later plays. It should be noted too that after the statue has 
carried Don Juan off to Hdl, the comic servant gives a full account 
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of his sad end, and the play ends with the happy nuptials of the 
other characters. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century an Italian version 
appeared at Naples; this was mudi influenced by the Comedy of 
Masks, and Harlequin becomes Don Juan’s servant. As in the 
original play, there is no female character whom we could f-aTl a 
Tierome’ ; Don Juan proceeds brom seduction to seduction until 
the scene with the statue and the final tableau in which he is seen 
burning in Hell and tormented by devils. Other Italian versions 
succeeded this extravaganza and the play can be traced by way 
of Lyons (1658) to Paris (1659). 

In 1665 Molifere brought out Le Festin de Pierre, a comedy in 
prose which bears little resemblance to Tirso’s poetic drama and 
presents a social and moral point of view which is entirely differ- 
ent. Molifere’s Don Juan is a Parisian aristocrat of his own time; 
his servant Sganarelle says of him: ‘Voilk de mes esprits forts qui 
ne veulent rien croire.’ The murder of the Commendatore does not 
take place on the stage; it is merely alluded to as having occurred 
six months before. MoUfere makes a very important addition to 
the story — ^Donna Elvira, whom Don Juan has abducted from a 
convent and then deserted. In spite of his cruelty, she preserves 
her devotion for Don Juan up to the end, althot^h when she first 
appears she is more indignant than affectionate. But in the fourth 
act she says to him: 

‘Ce n’est plus cette done Elvire qui faisoit des vceux centre 
vous, et dont I'fime irrit6e ne jetoit que menaces, et ne respiroit 
que vengeance. Le del a banni de mon ame toutes ces indignes 
ardeurs que je sentois pom: vous, tous ces transports tumultueux 
d’un attadhement criminel, tous ces honteux emportements d'un 
amour terrestre et grossier, et il n’a laiss6 dans mon coeur, pour 
vous, qu’une flamme 4pin6e de tout le commerce des sens, une 
tendresse toute sainte, un amour d6tach4 de tout, qui n’agit 
point pour soi, et ne se met en peine que de votre intdrSt.’ 

This presentation of Doima Elvira is very important, as it hdps 
us to understand her character as it appears in Mozart’s opera. 
There can be no doubt that Da Ponte was well acquainted with 
Moli^re’s play, for there are many verbal borrowings from it in 
the redtatives of Don Giovawni, Masetto and ZerUna, too, are 
derived from Molidre and not from Tiiso. Tirso’s peasants bdong 
to a literary Arcadia; Moli^re’s are comically realistic and even 
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talk a peasant dialect. It should be noted that neither Donna 
Anna nor Don Ottavio come into Moliere’s play at all.,^- 

Le Festin de Pierre had fifteen performances and then dis- 
appeared from the stage, except in Thomas Corneille’s rearrange- 
ment in verse, until 1847. It is altogether an exception among 
Don Juan plays, but for all that it is an historic landmark. MoMre 
wrote it Vrith reluctance under pressure from his actors, and was 
so little satisfied with it that he never printed it in his lifetime. 
He seems to have thought that he could put an end to the absurd- 
ities of the Italian play by transforming it into a satire on con- 
temporary life; but he forgot that the episode of the statue was 
entirely inappropriate to a realistic comedy. 'Votre figure de Don 
Pedro baisse la tete’, said a lady to Moli^re, 'et moi je la secoue.’ 
The story was too extravagant to be treated seriously, and it was 
even considered that the play was dangerous to public morals. 
The Abb6 Terrasson, whom we shall meet again in a later chapter, 
opined that: 

‘Rien n’est plus funeste k la morale que des pieces de th^itre 
telle que Le Festin de Pierre, oh un m^chant homme n’est puni 
qu’apiAs avoir port 4 le vice et le crime k un point oil personne ne 
veut aller, et auquel mfime n’arrivent que tris peu de scfl^rats.’ 

In 1676 Don Juan made his appearance in England under the 
name of The Libertine, a play by Thomas Shadwell, derived, not 
from Moline, but from Dorimon’s Le Festin de Pierre (1659).! 
Shadwell’s preface to it shows us dearly what the general attitude 
of the day was to the story and to its dramatic treatment: 

‘The story from which I took the hint of this Play, is famous aU 
over Spain, Italy and France: It was first put into a Spanish play 
(as I have been told), the Spaniards having a Tradition (whidi 
they believe) of such a vidous Spaniard, as is represented in this 
Play. From them the Italian Comedians took it, and from thfim 
the French took it, and four several French plays were made 
upon the story. 

The character of The Libertine, and consequently those of his 
toends, are borrowed; but all the Plot, tiU the latter end of the 
Fourth Act, is new: And all the rest is very much varied from 
anj^thmg which has been done upon the subject. 
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‘I hope the Readers will excuse the Irregularities of the Play, 
when they consider, that the Extravagance of the subject forced 
me to it: And I had rather try new ways to please, than to write 
on in the same Road, as too many do. I hope that the severest 
Reader will not be offended at the Representation of those vices, 
on which they will see a dreadful punishment inflicted. And I have 
been told by a worthy gentleman, that many years ago (when 
first a play was made upon this story in Italy) he has seen it acted 
there by the name of 'Atheisto Fulminato’, in Churches, on 
Simdays, as a part of devotion: and some, not of the least Judg- 
ment and Piety here, have thought it rather an useful moral, than 
an encouragement to vice.’ 

Shadwell’s play is of interest to us now only for the fact that 
Purcell wrote incidental music for it. It is not likely that Da 
Ponte had read it, and it has no bearing on Mozart’s opera. But 
Shadwell himself is always of interest, as he was devoted to music 
and a complete unbeliever in matters of religion. His audience 
for this play would certainly have their full money’s worth of 
murder, blasphemy, and rape, with the pleasing horrors of a fine 
spectacular effect at the end, heightened by Purcell’s very 
dramatic music. What is noteworthy is that even in England, and 
as early as 1676, the subject was considered extravagant, and in 
spite of the success of the piece the same view was held nearly a 
century later. 

‘The Incidents are so cramm’d together in it, without any 
consideration of Time or Place, as to make it highly unnatural. 
The villainy of Don John’s Cfaracter is worked up to such an 
Height, as to exceed even the Limits of Possibihty, and the 
Catastrophe is so very horrid, as to render it little less than 
Impiety to represent it on the Stage.’^ 

In 1736 Goldoni, who was then not quite thirty, produced a 
play in verse called Don Giovanni Tenorio 0 sia II DissohUo. He 
tells us in his Mhnoires that he wrote the play with a definite 
purpose — ^to revenge himself on Signora Passalacqua, an actress 
with whom he had had a liaison which ended in her making a fool 
of him. His plan was to write a Don Juan play in which everybody 
would recognize under the characters of Don Giovanni, Carino 
(a di^herd), and Ehsa (a shepherdess) his own rival Vitalba, 


1 David Ersidne Baker, The Companion to the Playhouse, London, 1764. 
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himself, and the lady. It is highly probable that Da Ponte had 
read this play. The plot is as complicated as any opera-book of 
Metastasio. "The scene is laid in Castile, but Don Giovanni, like 
most of Goldoni’s bad characters, is a Neapolitan, and behaves 
curiously like the Neapolitans who come into his Venetian 
comedies, for he has a Harlequin-like readiness in making up an 
entirely untrue story on the spur of the moment. More important 
for us than the play itself is Goldoni’s own criticism of it: 

'Everyone knows that wretched Spanish tragicomedy which the 
Italians call II Convitaio di Pietra and the French Le Festin de 
Pierre. I have always regarded it with horror in Italy, and I 
could never understand why this farce should have maintained 
itself so long, attracting crowds of spectators and being regarded 
as the delight of a cultivated nation. Italian actors held the gam a 
opinion, and either in jest or in ignorance, some said that the 
author had made a bargain with the Devil to have it kept on the 
stage. I never thought that I should have worked on the subject 
myself; but having learned enough French to read it, and seeing 
that MoMre and Thomas ComeiUe had treated it, I undertook to 
present the subject to my own coimtry in order that the Devil’s 
bargain diould be kept with a little more decency. I could not 
give the play the same title, because in my play the statue of 
the Commendatore does not speak or walk or go out to dirmer. 
I thought I ought not to suppress the thunderbolt which strikes 
Don Giovanni, because a wicked man ought to be punished; but 
I managed this event in such a way that it might be considered 
both as the immediate effect of God’s anger, and as the result of 
a combination of secondary causes.’ 

In ^Idoni’s play Aima is betrothed to Ottavio much against 
her will and his too. Ottavio is nephew of the King arid Tiic im- 
mediate heir, the King being a bachelor. The reason is that the 
Commendatore has just returned from suppressing a plot m Sicily 
and the King is anxious to reward him; he has already refused 
money, and the King has already erected an equestrian statue to 
him. Anna, as an It ali a n critic has pointed out,i is a strangely 
complicated character; Goldoni himsdf seems not quite to know 
what to do with her, and the same is the case with Fliga , though 
we can trace her vagaries to Guarini's II Pastor Fido. Anna is 
very young, and she is censured in the play as leggera, though she 

1 S&iio ApoUoaiio, UOpera di Carlo Goldonit Milano, 1932, 
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apparently has hitherto had no love affairs. She is resolutely 
determined not to marry Don Ottavio, whom she definitely 
detests. In Act II we meet Don Giovanni who has been attacked 
by robbers and is cared for by Elisa, to whom he*at once makes 


love. There is a distinct anticipation here of Lot ci darem la mano 
which is worth quoting: 

‘D. Gio. 

Siate pietosa, 0 bella; 
lo trarrowi dal bosco. In nobfl. tetto 

Posso guidarvi a comandare altrui: 

Le rozze lane cangerete in oro, 

£ di gemme fomita, ogni piacere 

SaiA in vostra balia. 

Eli. 

Se non temessi 

Rimanere delusa . . . 

D. Gio. 

lo non saprei 

Come meglio accertarvi; ecco la mano. 

Eli. 

Fra noi s’usa giurare, e sono i Dei 

Mallevadori deHa ft. 

D. Gio. 

(Si giuii 

Per posseder questa bdtlL novella.) 

Giuro al Nume, che al ddo, e al mondo impera, 

Voi sarete mia sposa. 

Eli. 

E se mancate? 


D. Gio. Cada un fuhnin dal delo, e I'alma infida 
Predpiti agli abissi.’ 


Instead of Elvira, we have Doima Isabdla, a deserted fiame of 
Don Giovanni’s, who is pursuing him in male attire. Shadwell 
also has a lady-love of Don John’s who pursues him in male 
attire throughout his play. The amusing thing about Isabella is 
that her costume decdves nobody, but it is dramatically useful, 
for Don Gio^mnni, although he recognizes her at once, pretends 
not to do so, and indeed flatly denies that she is Isabdla even when 
other characters acknowledge her; he persistently asserts that 
‘she’ is a madman. Here again the situations are very like those 
in Mozart’s opera. In Act III Don Giovanni meets the Com- 
mendatore, who recdves him with the greatest cordiality and 
invites bim to diimer; in Act IV we see them at this meal, with 
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Anna too. The Commendatore has to go downstairs for a moment 
to receive Don Alfonso, the King’s prime minister, who pla3rs a 
considerable part in the drama, and Don Giovanni seizes the 
occasion to make violent love to Anna, threatening to murder her 
if she will not yield at once to his desires. She resists rape, but she 
is undoubtedly very much fascinated by his charms. The Com- 
mendatore returns, fights with Don Giovanni, and is killed; as in 
Mozart, Don Giovanni at first refuses to fight with an old man, 
but the Commendatore insists. After killing the Commendatore, 
Don Giovanni runs away; Alfonso and Ottavio enter. Alfonso 
orders Ottavio to ‘arrest the felon’ and hand him over to the 
police. Anna begs Alfonso to release her from her engagement to 
Ottavio, as he is now her guardian. Alfonso’s words reappear 
almost exactly in the duet of Ottavio and Anna in the opera: 

‘Voi se un padre perdeste, in me I’avrete.’ 

Ottavio returns to say that Don Giovanni has taken refuge in 
the airio surrounding the statue of the Commendatore, and that 
they cannot arrest him, as the King has declared this airio a sort 
of sanctuary, although there is no suggestion that it is a chmrch- 
yard. The Italian critic already quoted points out that this 
business of the statue erected some time before, and the right of 
sanctuary around it, put too much strain on the credulity of the 
audience if the play is to be considered realistic, as Goldoni 
certainly intended it to be. The act ends with a soliloquy of Anna; 
she will not commit herself to being still in love with Don Giovanni 
but she admits that ^e was in danger of yielding and is thankful 
to have escaped. Her last lines are a prayer to Heaven to protect 
her against temptation. This last Act shows us the airio and the 
statue. Elisa enters, stiU in love with Don Giovanni, and tells him 
that she can get the custodians to let him escape if he wiU return 
to her embraces; he very naturally swears eternal fidelity. Isa- 
bdla enters, stiU in male attire; she overhears the conversation 
and interferes, like Donna Elvira, but as Don Giovanni still 
pretends that she is a man he can attack her sword in hand. The 
dud. is interrupted by Don Alfonso. Don Giovanni addresses him 
in a very lengthy speech; he admits most of his crimes, but says 
he was drunk when he assaulted Donna Anna. With very Nea- 
politan efifronteiy and practicality, he puts it to Don Alfonso that 
if he is executed it will be no real rdief to Hi^figUa o dolenie. 
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the sick and grieving girl; he proposes to marry her instead, if the 
King will concede the usual ‘clemency’. Alfonso, whose con- 
ceptions of ‘honour’ are as Spanish as Giovanni’s are Italian, 
accepts his word. Enter Donna Anna, furious and infsisting on the 
punishment of Don Giovanni. Don Alfonso explains that if she 
will herself ask for it, the King will probably grant pardon to Don 
Giovanni in order that he may marry her. She is at fimt indignant, 
but Don Giovanni, in the course of a longidi scene (Don Alfonso 
always present), makes her change her mind. She ■vkll not go so 
far as to say ‘Yes’ definitely, but Alfonso at any rate tacitly 
assumes her consent and gives Don Giovanni some hope of respite. 
A page brings a letter to Don Alfonso stating the whole case of 
Isabella; Don Giovanni says it is untrue, but Alfonso this time 
tells him he is a har. He orders t]^e guard round the airio to be 
doubled and goes away. Don Giovanni makes an appeal for mercy 
to Anna; she indignantly refuses, points to the statue and says 
that it will demand the vengeance of Heaven. Enter Carino, the 
diepherd, who urges Don Giovanni to repent and pray; he replies 
that he has long lost the habit of talldng to the gods — he wifi, 
rather invoke the furies of Avemus. He becomes violently 
rhetorical, curses everybody and everything, and finally challenges 
Heaven to destroy him by a thunderbolt. Heaven promptly does 
so; the earth opens and he sinks below. The others return to the 
stage; Carino describes what has happened. Alfonso teUs Isabella 
that die can now go back to her own country; die thinks she has 
not been adequately compensated, so Ottavio makes a rather 
half-hearted offer of marriage, whick she accepts with equal 
indifference. The main point of the play, of course, is Don 
Alfonso’s severe reprimand to Elisa, the wanton shepherdess who 
represents Goldoni’s faithless flame. 

I have summarized this last scene rather fully in order to show 
its construction, which is more or less that of an operatic fin al e ; 
the reader who has studied Da Ponte’s libretto will also recognize 
many details of resemblance. But there is another play of Goldoni 
in which the Don Juan story makes its appearance. This is II 
Teairo Cotmco, performed at Venice in 1760. The characters are 
the manager, poet, and actors of a theatre; the problem of the 
play is the cxmflict between the old comedy of masks and the new 
cximedy of manners. At the end of the first act there is a speech 
which is of interest to us. Lelio, the poet, whose scenes of tender- 
ness, he says, will make not only the audience but the vay chairs 
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•weep, and whose scenes of, force will cause the boxes themselves 
to clap theJr hands (‘he must be a poet of the seventeenth century’, 
remarks one of the actors) — ^Lelio has read them his new play, 
written in three-quarters of an hour, a mere skeleton plot for the 
usual buffoonery of Pantaloon, Harlequin, and the rest — and has 
been told by the leading lady that he is a lunatic: 

‘Is this the way they treat a man of my parts ? I swear to heaven 
I’ll have revenge. They shall see who I am. I will have my 
comedies acted in spite of them, if it is only by a troupe of strolling 
players at a village fair. Who are these people who are going to 
reform the theatre ? Do they think that by producing two or three 
new plays they have killed all the old ones? Never! and with 
all their novelties they ■will never make as much money as was 
made for so many years with II Gran Convitato di Pietra.’ 

Here again we see that the Don Juan play is the play which 
everybody knows, which everybody laughs at as silly and old- 
fashioned, and which everybody always goes to see. There wras a 
similar play in Germany, as Jahn tdls us; at Vienna up to 1783, if 
not later, an improvised Steinernes GasbmaM was regularly given 
during the octave of All Souls — ^‘a proof that Don Juan’s dissolute 
life -was contemplated •with pleasure, and that morality was 
abundantly -vindicated by his being carried off by the De-vil 
after a long penitential speech'.^ 

Antonio Eximeno, himself a Spanish Jesuit, author of a history 
of music (Rome, 1774), in a diapter on the Italian theatre speaks 
with great contempt of the Commedia ddV Arte and the -vulgar 
taste of the It alians for enjoying it; he praises Goldoni’s attempts 
at reform. EEs remarks on the Dow /««« play are therefore typical 
of a man of cultivated taste at that time. 


‘Abo-y^e all things, as regards machinery and magic one sees 
things in the Italian theatre which are asto nishing when one 
consid^ the taste of the nation in other matters. In the sacred 
conges of Spain there appeared one devil at most; but in the 
Italian theatre they come by legions sometimes. Not long ago 
I saw in a theatre at Rome a play which opened -wi-th a committee 


M «*»’ Her steineme Gast, adapted from 

Mol^ by Maiuwa fm his Theatre in Leopoldstadt, -with plenty of absurdities 
fOT the Viemwse Harlequin Kaqar, has been reprinted in the series Deutsche 
^teratur, Re^ Barock, Band 2, Die Ronutniisch-homischen VolhsmSrchen. ed. O. 
Kommelj I^pzig, 1936. 
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of devils which discussed the assistance to be given to a sorceress. 
The common people still flock to see II Convitato di Pieira, which 
is a Spanish comedy full of machines and devils, no longer acted 
in Spain. And it is no excuse that educated persons are well 
aware of the improprieties of such comedies, which please only 
the ignorant lower classes; for in the theatre the taste of the 
common people upheld {secotidaio) by the educated classes is the 
national taste. If the devil were to appear nowadays on the 
French or English stage he would be stoned by the people.’ 


This is hardly true for England, as B3nron’s Don Juan was 
suggested by one of the various adaptations of Don Giovanni 
produced in London in 1817 — either The Libertine, 'an operetta 
in two acts’, words by Isaac Pocock, adapted from Shadwell 
(Covent Garden), or Don Giovanni, or a Spectre on Horseback! 
words by P. J. Dibdin (Royal Circus). 

In 1775 Giovanni Bertati, a wdl-known librettist of that day 
who eventually wrote II Mairimonio Segreio for Cimarosa, pro- 
duced at Venice an opera consisting of two plays, the first a 
prologue to the second — La Novitk and LTtaliano a Parigi; the 
music seems to have been by Alessandri. In February 1787 
Bertati used the first play again, but this time (with slight 
alterations) for a second act consisting of Don Giovanni Tenorio 
0 sia II Convitato di Pietra, of which the music was by Giuseppe 
Gazzaniga. The music to the prologue was probably by Valentini. 
The opera was so successful that a rival opera on the same subject 
was brought out as soon as possible at another Venetian theatre 
with music by Francesco Gardi; this was itsdf in two acts and 
filled the evening without a prologue. The name of the librettist 
is not known. Gazzaniga’s opera was very popular in Italy; it had 
a success in Paris and lisbon as well, and in 1794, when Da Ponte 
was in London, as poet to the King’s Theatre, he got an altered 
version of it produced there with music by various composers, 
including probably L^ordlo’s catalogue song from Mozart’s 
opera. As far as is known, Gazzaniga’s opera was never performed 
in Vienna or at any Grennan theatre; but, as we shall see, both the 
libretto and the music must have reached Vienna early in 1787 
and there can be no doubt that both were carefully studied by 
Da Ponte and by Mozart too. 

The first act of Bertati’s opera deals with the troubles of a 
traveUii^ Italian opera company in Germany — ^there wCTe many 
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of them, notably the Mingotti company with which Gluck was for 
a time associated. Policastro the manager complains that he is 
losing money; the company does not please. The singers are 
indignant, of course, all the more so as they are of a pretty 
humble class ; the tenor boasts of the sonnets written in praise of 
him at Legnano and Lugo.’' 

‘Yes, you are all magnificent’, says Policastro; ‘the dramas are 
splendid, the music is lovely— but it does not please the public.’ 
‘That’s the public’s fault’, says the printa donna. ‘WeU, we’ve got 
to content them and change our bill. In this place they have never 
yet seen that opera in one act that we performed in Provence. 
You all know it; we -will just have a run through and give it this 
evening.’ The singers hesitate and look anxious. 

‘Very well,’ says Policastro. ‘I’ll have the bills posted at once.’ 

‘Stop’, says Ninetta. ‘This opera is Don Giovanni}’ ‘Yes, The 
Stone Guest.’ They shrug their shoulders. ‘Wdl, of course, you 

never know what German taste may like, but ’ ‘You think it’s 

rash?’ ‘Very— the action is improbable, the libretto is contrary 
to all the regular rules. I don’t know what the music is, but I’m 
sure we sT>an be going from bad to worse.’ ‘Do you think the 
public cares about rules?’ asks the manager. ‘They care about 
what them, and you will make more money out of rubbidi 

tlifln out of well-written serious plays.’ Cavalier Tempesta^ alias 
Baron von Sturm, the protector of the prima donna, tells them 
plainly that their opera is iina bella e stupenda porchena, only stuff 
for village fairs. Policastro cites Tirso de Molina and Mohfere, 
but there is a general complaint of sore throat from the singers 
which is rdieved only by PoHcastro’s threat to stop payment. 
They become dodle at once, and the rdiearsal of the opera forms 
the second act of the extravaganza. 

The plot is based partly on Tkso, partly on Molifere, but it 
differs from both in many important respects. The scene is laid 
in ViUena, a town of Aragon. Pasquaridlo, Don Giovanni’s 
servant, is keeping watch outside the house of Dorma Anna, whidi 
his master has entered. Suddenly Don Giovanni and Donna Anna 
come out, Anna trying to unmask her assailant. She calls for 
help; her father, the Coimnendatore, enters, and she retires. A 
duel ensues, in which Don Giovanni kills the Commendatore; 

1 It was a common custom in Italy for sonnets to be written in praise of singers; 
they were then printed and dropped in showers from the gallery. These must have 
been some particular joke about Lugo (was it the Italian Wigan?) as the prima 
donna in Marcello's II Teatro alia Moda boasts of her success and her sonnets there. 
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after a ^ort dialogue Don Giovanni and PasquaiieUo leave the 
stage. Anna returns with Ottavio (here called II Duca Ottavio, as 
in Tirso), followed by servants, who carry the corpse into the house 
by Ottavio’s direction. Anna relates to Ottavio how Don Giovanni 
entered her house and assaulted her. Ottavio attempts to console 
her with the prospect of marriage; she refuses to think of it, and 
sa3?s she will go into a convent until her father’s murder is avenged. 
Ottavio in an aria deplores the postponement of his marriage. 

Scene 2. The country outside ViUena, with rustic cottages and 
a noble mansion. Pasquaiiello reproaches Don Giovanni for his 
evil life, Don Giovanni explains that he has come to the country 
to pursue Doima Ximena. A lady gets out of a carriage; it is 
Donna Elvira, in search of her promised husband, Don Giovanni. 
They meet unexpectedly; Don Giovanni makes his escape, leaving 
PasquarieUo to explain his character to Donna Elvira and show 
her the list of his conquests. She goes out, determined to assert 
her rights. A scene follows between Don Giovanni and Donna 
Ximena, from which it is clear that he intends to desert her also. 
A chorus of peasants now enters to cdebrate the wedding of Biagio 
and Matmina. PasquarieUo makes advances to Maturina and 
excites the jealousy of Biagio. The chorus goes out and Don 
Giovanni enters; he at once makes love to Maturina and drives 
Biagio away with blows. Maturina takes Don Giovanni into her 
own cottage. Doima Ximena returns, suspicious of Don Gio- 
vanni’s intentions. Pasquaridlo and his master reassure her, but 
the situation is compUcated by the entrance of Elvira and Maturina. 
Don Giovanni escapes in his usual adroit manner, leaving Elvira 
and Maturina together. He has told each of them that the other 
is mad, and a comic scene of mutual recrimination foUows. 

Scene 3. A cranetery, with the equestrian monument of the 
Commaidatore. Don Ottavio enters with a stone-mason and 
directs him to carve on the base of the statue an inscription which 
he has written out. Don Giovanni and Pasquaridlo enter and read 
the inscription; Don Giovanni orders Pasquaridlo to invite the 
statue to supper; it nods repeatedly. Don Giovanni repeats the 
invitation Mmsdf and receives a verbal acceptance from the 
statue. 

Scene 4. A room in Don Giovanni’s house. Lantema, another 
servant, is pr^>aring supper. Elvira enters; Don Giovanni comes 
in and finds her. As in Molidce’s play, die tdls him that die has 
rqiented of her passion and intends to take the vdl after senary 
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this last opportimity of adjuring him to reform his life. He politely 
asks her to stay the night; she declines, saying that her carriage 
waits, and after singing an aria she taies her departure. Don 
Giovanni then proceeds to eat his supper, waited on by Lantema 
and PasquarieUo to the accompaniment of music on the stage. 
There is a good of comic business. Don Giovanm and Pas- 
quaridlo propose the toast of the city where they have found the 
most adorable ladies, the dty in this case being naturally Venice. 
In the manuscript score the word is crossed out andPerram 

substituted, showing that the opera was praiormed there also. 

In the of the festivities the statue arrives, seizes Don 

Giovanni by the hand and bids him repent. The ba(± scene 
changes to Hdl, where Don Giovanni is tormented by furies while 
cingiTig an aria . The wings nearest the audience remain, as Pas- 
quaiidlo is taking refuge there. At the end of the aria Hdl 
disappears and the room is seen as before. Lantema, who left the 
stage on the arrival of the statue, returns with Maturina, Elvira, 
Ximena, and Ottavio. PasquarieUo rdates what has happened; 
the others are duly diocked and dedde to cheer their spirits with 
music and dancing. 

Here are the concluding lines: they hardly need translation: 


‘GU aUri. 
Tutti. 


Dome. 


Duca Ott. 
Lanlerna. 
Pasquar. 

Duca Ott. 
Lavierna. 
Pasquar. 
Tutti. 


Misero! Resto estatico (a) . . . 

Ma h meglio di tacer. 

Pitt non facdasi parola 
Del terribUe successo; 

Ma pensiamo in vece adesso 
Di poterd raUegrar . . . 

Che potressimo mai far? 

A a a, io v6 cantare: 
lo v6 mettermi a saltar. 

La Chitarra io vd suonare. 

10 suonar v6 il Contrabasso. 

Ancor io per far del diiasso 

11 fagotto vd suonar. 

Tren, tren, trinchete trinchete trfe. 
Flon, fion, flon, flon, flon, flon. 

Pu, pu, pu, pu, pu, pu, pu, pu. 

Che bdlissima pazzia! 

Che stranissima axmonial 
Cosi allegri si va a star.’ 
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The reader who is already familiar with Mozart’s opera will have 
seen at once that Da Ponte incorporated practically the whole of 
Bertati’s libretto, although he entirely rewrote the play in more 
elegant language. We may now summarize Da Ponte’s libretto, 
indicating at the same time the sources to which he was indebted. 

Act I. LeporeUo, Don Giovanni’s servant, is keeping watch 
outside the house of the Commendatore. Don Giovanni and Anna 
enter from within, he trying to escape, she tr3nng to unmask him. 
She calls for hd,p; the Commendatore appears, fights with Don 
Giovanni, and is killed. Don Giovanni and Lepor^o make their 
escape. Anna returns with Ottavio (so far taken directly from 
Bertati). Anna makes Ottavio swear solemnly to avenge her 
father’s murder (Da Ponte). Elvira arrives, in search of Don 
Giovanni; they meet unexpectedly. Don Giovanni makes ofi, 
leaving LeporeEo to explain matters and show Elvira the catalogue 
of his conquests. The peasants enter with song and (^ce, the 
happy couple beit^ here called Masetto and Zerlina. Don Gio- 
vanni makes love to Zerlina and excites the jealousy of Masetto. 
(Bertati, following Tirso, makes the peasant girl take Don Gio- 
vanni into her own house; Da Ponte makes him lead her towards 
his. From this point Da Ponte diverges from his predecessors.) 
Elvira suddenly enters and takes Zerlina under her protection. 
Anna enters with Ottavio; they ask Don Giovanni’s hdp in 
obtaining vengeance, neither of them being aware that he is 
himself the object of it. Elvira returns and accuses Don Giovanni 
of deserting her; he tdls the others that die is mad, and leads h^ 
away as if to protect her. Anna suddenly realizes that Don 
Giovanni and her assailant of the previous night are one and the 
same. She relates the story in detail to Ottavio and again demands 
vengeance. Ottavio can hardly believe that her suspicions are 
correct, and says he will take steps to discover the truth, and 
dther avenge her or undeceive her. (The suggestion that Elvira 
is mad goes back to Tirso (Isabdla), but the ingenious manage- 
ment of the whole situation is entirdy Da Ponte’s.) 

(From here to the end of Act I Da Ponte is drawing entirdy on 
his ovm invention.) A dialogue follows betweoi Lepordlo and 
Don GiovannL Lepordlo has made the peasants drunk, pro- 
pitiated Masetto as best he could, and managed to get rid of 
Elvira. Don Giovanni deddes to entertain the peasants with a 
feast and dance, and hopes thereby to add at least ten more names' 
to his list by the next morning. The scene changes to a garden.' 

K 
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Tprlina makes her peace "with Masetto ; Don Giovanni enters and 
Masetto hides in an arbour, in which he is discovered by Don 
Giovanni just as he is inviting Zerlina to come into it. Don 
Giovanni saves the situation by taking them both into the house 
for the dance. Anna, Elvira, and Ottavio enter masked ; l^eporello 
and Don Giovanni, seeing them from a window, invite them to 
join the festivity. 

The scene changes to the ballroom, where the peasants have 
just finishftd a dance. The three masks enter and are politely 
welcomed; the dan cing continues. A scream is heard from 
Zerlina; Ottavio and the others hasten to her assistance. Don 
Giovanni tries to accuse Lepordlo of being the offender, but the 
three avengers take off their masks, and Ottavio threatens Don 
Giovanni with a pistol. This is followed by an ensemble of some 
length, on which the curtain falls. 

Act II opens with a dialogue between Don Giovanni and 
Leporello, who reproves his master, but is persuaded to remain in 
his service by a gift of money (Tirso and MoUfere). Don Giovanni 
is in pursuit of Elvira’s maid, and takes Lepordlo’s cloak as a 
disguise. (The changit^ of doaks is taken from Tirso.) Elvira 
appears at the window and Don Giovanni persuades her to come 
down. He then makes off, leaving Lepordlo in his master’s doak 
to take her out of the way so that he may return and serenade the 
maid. No sooner has he finished his song than Masetto enters 
with some armed peasants in search of him. Passing himself off 
as Lqporello, he offers to hdp them; he then sends the peasants 
in different directions, and, being left alone with Masetto, takes 
away his weapons and gives him a good beating. Zerlina enters, 
finds Masetto groaning, and consoles him. 

The next scene is described as a dark court3^d in Doima Anna’s 
house. Lq)orello enters with Elvira, from whom he vainly tries 
to escape in the darkness. Ottavio and Anna enter with lights, 
followed by Masetto and Zerlina. Lepordlo is discovered, and 
reveals his identity, to the confusion of all present. After he has 
escaped, Ottavio announces that he has now definitdy come to the 
condusion that that there can be no doubt that the murderar of 
the Commendatore was Don Giovanni. He requests the others 
to stay and console Donna Anna, while he himsfilf goes, not to 
fight with Don Giovanni, but to inform the police. (Modem 
opera-goers have often expected that Ottavio should avenge the 
Commendatore’s death by a dud with Don Giovanni; but in 
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Tirso’s play there is never any question of duels — ^Mota, when he 
is taken for the murderer on account of his red doak, is simply 
handed over to normal justice.) 

, The next scene is the cemetery; Don Giovaimi meets Leporello 
there and hears the story of his adventure with Elvira. Don 
Giovaimi laughs, and is startled by the voice of the Statue warning 
him of his approaching end. It is only then that Don Giovanni 
discovers the monument of the Commendatore and its inscription. 
He directs Leporello to invite the Statue to supper, and repeats 
the invitation himseif. The Statue first nods, and then replies 
with an audible ‘Yes’. (Da Ponte omits the episode of Don 
Ottavio and the stone-mason, and he inserts himself the story of 
the episode with Elvira; the invitation to the Statue is more or 
less as in Bertati. Tirso’s Statue neither speaks nor nods in this 
scene.) 

Next follows a diort scene for Ottavio and Anna; Ottavio 
presses for immediate marriage, but Anna protests that, although 
die loves him, the world would not approve. The scene changes 
to a room in Don Giovanni’s house. Don Giovanni sups, waited 
on by Lepordlo and entertained by the music of wind instruments ; 
Elvira makes a last attempt to induce him to repent. The Statue 
enters, and Don Giovanni is taken down to Hdl, after which the 
other characters come in and are informed by Lepordlo of what 
has taken place. The survivors, being unable to hand over Don 
Giovanni to local justice, make the usual operatic arrangement for 
their own futures and conclude the opera with three lines of moral 
sung to the audience. (Tirso, Shadwdl, and others diow us the 
return of Don Giovanni’s invitation; he goes to supper with the 
Statue at a church or chamd-house and is taken thence to Hdl. 
But it diould be noted that in practically all versions of the play 
the comic servant survives to give the other characters an account 
of his master’s end, and there is a conventional pairing-off of some 
sort. In Shadwdl’s play the servant is the only survivor, and 
speaks an epilogue to the audience.) 

It is important to understand exactly how Da Ponte's libretto 
is descended from Tirso through Molifere, Goldoni, and Bertati, 
and to note how each of these authors made their own modifica- 
tions to the story in order to meet the requiremraits of their own 
times and thdr own theatres. 

In the course of centuries Don Juan, like Hamlet and F^jist, 
has acquired a carious 'unearned increment’ of personality. All 
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three of these are said to have been men who really existed on 
earth; but the historical evidence for Hamlet and Faust is very 
scanty, and for Don Juan we have really no evidence at all. Yet 
the modem public, and especially the well-educated section of it, 
has gradually come to regard these three characters as if they had 
a real and immortal existence apart from the plays written about 
them/'^Don Juan was created by Tirso de Molina, and up to the 
da 37 s ©f Goldoni Tirso may have enjoyed the main credit for his 
invention; but for the present day, at any rate outside Spain and 
perhaps Italy, Don Juan has become Don Giovanni and his creator 
is Mozart. Mozart’s opera has never yet been performed in 
Spanish, and has only had a very few performances in Italian in 
Spain ; it is scarcely more familiar in Italy. Tirso’s play is equally 
Tinfamiliar to northern readers, let alone playgoers, but it has been 
studied by scholars, and a good deal has been written about the 
Don Juan legend as a whole. Since it is perfectly impossible to 
translate music into words, everyone who listens to Mozart 
interprets him according to his own temperament, and there is a 
general tendency among those who are susceptible to music to 
interpret all music as beitg serious unless it is so obviously 
humorous as to be quite vulgar and trivial. Hence we may note a 
constant tendency among writers and talkers on Mozart to try 
to divorce him altogether from Da Ponte, as if Da Ponte were 
beneath contempt as a poet or dramatist, and as if Mozart were to 
be admired only in so far as he entirely disregarded his su^estions. 
But we cannot remove Da Ponte and marry Mozart’s music to the 
original drama of Tirso, not even by the expedient of translating 
the libretto or rewriting it in a language that is neither .Sp anish 
nor Italian. Tirso’s drama, as a modem English writer points out,i 
was in the main just one among many of the Spanish ‘cape anH 
sword’ romantic pla37s; what is unusual about it as a drama is the 
episode of the statue. Otherwise Don Juan is by no means the 
only profligate of the theatre: 

‘We [i.e. we English] fail to understand the character of the 
Spanidi hero, who pursues so serioudy a life of crime, auH who, 
b^eving profoundly in the powers of the supernatural, defies 
them so arrogantly. It is this gravity of demeanour in the Spanish 
Don Juan, the almost inhuman logic of his behaviour throughout 
the play, which repels and bewilders us, and compels us to seek, 
qsShadwdlandShaw have sought, to explain him philosophically.’ 

1 Joha Story of Don Juan, London, 1932. 
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It is certainly difficult for us northerners to take Don Juan so 
seriously. For most people in the northern countries profligacy 
is shocking and disgusting, and for a minority it is amusing; in 
this respect we may consider France as a northern country, though 
perhaps there the relations of majority and minority would be 
reversed. But to whichever group we belong, we cannot see 
anything heroic or grandiose about it, as the Spaniards apparently 
do and as the Italians do too if D’Annunzio is a true representative 
of them. There is the same difficulty as regards Don Juan's 
atheism or blaq)hemy, whichever it may be; the very devout 
would probably think it altogether too horrible for the stage, and 
the large majority would view it with complete indifEerence. 

Much more important, however, is the purely theatrical aspect 
of the contrast between Tirso and Da Ponte. Tirso’s play is 
extremely complicated, far more so even than tiie libretto of a 
Handel opera, and the constant presence of Don Juan’s father and 
unde, as weU as of other 'grave and reverend signors’ puts Don 
Juan himself into a position very different from that of the opera, 
where he is more like Macheath or Parsifal, surrounded by his 
lady friends with nobody very much to keep him in order. The 
plain reason for Da Ponte’s removal of so many characters is that 
he had to write for a given company of singers. Bertati had to do 
the same, and in his case seven people had to represent ten 
characters. And just as in Figaro Michael Kelly had to double the 
parts of Basflio and Curzio, so at Prague Giuseppe LoUi had to 
sing both the Commendatore and Masetto. This was perhaps the 
chief reason why Don Giovanni remains on the stage for so long 
after the Commendatore has sunk through the trap-^ order that 
LoUi might have time to change his dothes before returning as 
Masetto in the final sextet. There were only six singes available 
for seven parts. Bertati, althoigh he has only one act to write,' 
crowds in as many characters as he can— four female victims for 
Don Giovanni and two servants. Da Ponte, with fewer singers,' 
has to spread his opera over a whole evening; he limits the ladies 
to three, but he has more scope for devdoping their characters. 

Don Giovanni, as I have already pointed out, was completdy 
misunderstood in the nineteenth century. It came to be r^arded 
as something absolutdy unique in operatic history. At the time 
of its firstproduction it was planned by both Da Ponte and Mozart 
as an ordinary theatrical commission. The success of Figaro led 
Bondini to order another opera from Mcoart, .and it is obvious 
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that what Bondini wanted was a second Figaro’, it is equally 
obvious that that is what both Da Ponte and Mozart set out to 
supply. If we compare Figaro with other comic operas of the 
period, we shall see at once that its great merit (a merit which 
stiU hdps it to hold the stage) is the abundance of incident, and 
especially of active incident — ^so many things happen in visible 
action. It is the same with Don Giovanni, and it is extremdy 
probable that Don Giovanni, like Figaro, was originally planned in 
four acts. Act I would end after Anna’s aria. Or sai chi I’onore, 
just as Act I of Figaro ends with a solo aria; Act II at the end of 
what is now Act I. Act III must end after the sextet. Sola, sola. 
This division into four acts suggests a certain grouping of the 
characters as regards their prominence in the story: Act I shows 
us Don Giovanni with Doima Aima, Act II with ^rUna, Act ITT 
with Donna Elvira, and Act IV with the Statue. At the same ti-mp! 
Da Ponte has been very sldlful in keeping all his characters before 
us up to the end. Bertati’s Anna disappears altogether at quite an 
early stage, because the singer has to become another character, 
obvioudy Maturina. It seems pretty dear that in almost every one 
of Mozart’s operas there was some sort of trouble during the 
rehearsals which necessitated a rearrangement of the score. This 
is most of all noticeable in Don Giovanni, but there is the gamo 
sort of confudon in the others, always about two-thirds of the way 
through or later. 

As in Figaro, the tenor part is almost negligible, and the baritone 
is made into a sort of hero, although he is really more of a villain. 
There are also three female parts of equal importance. The lay- 
out of both operas was dictated by the singers available, and we 
know that Mozart was always singiilarly considerate of his singers 
and ready to wnte his music for them rather than expect them 
to accommodate themselves to his music. The singers in fact, for 
whom he wrote Don Gxovanni were the same as those who sang in 
Figaro; he was conducting performances of Figaro at Prague 
during the rehearsals of Don Gwvanni. There was nothing heroic 
about them; they were just an ordinary small Italian comic opera 
troupe; vray little is known about them, beyond the fact that 
Luigi Bassi, who sang the Count in Figaro and Don Giovanni in 
the next opera, was oidy twenty-two, but a good actor and gtriV- 
ingly han<^me. These qualities have seldom if ever been thus 
combined in any of his successors in that part. 

A comparison of the two librettos will reveal many other 
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resemblances. The opening scene, which Gounod called ‘la plus 
belle exposition de drame lyrique que j e connaisse’, is taken straight 
from Bertati, whose libretto is, as we have seen, a comic opera 
deliberately presented as an absurdity. Leporello’s catalogue 
songi is in much the same style as Non piit andrai, a conventional, 
chattering buffo aria. The chorus of peasants in 6/8 at once re- 
minds us of the two choruses of peasants in Figaro, Masetto's 
aria is rather like Doctor Bartolo's without the quick patter. The 
duet Ld ci darem la mano is paralleled by that for the Count and 
Susanna in Act III of Figaro, and Elvira’s aria, Ah, fuggi il 
traditor, has a slight suggestion of the aria for Marcellina whidi 
was discarded for the duet with Susanna. The metre of Fin 
ch’han dal vino recalls the quick 2/4 section of Se vuol hollar e, 
and the words of both songs bring in allusions to Hanring the 
minuet. 

BaM, haUi must have called up other memories to Da Ponte. In 
the year 1775, on the morning of 16 August, a certain Doctor 
Giuseppe Mussolo, resident in Venice, having some cause of 
quarrel — ^the exact nature of it is not clear — with a young lady 
called Matilde Cassinis, daughter of a gentleman of noble family 
at Padua, decoyed her, as she was coming away from confession 
and communion at the church of San Biagio, at the far end of the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, into a side street, and when they reached 
the Fondamenta ddla Tana, the quay running along the canal 
just bdiind the church, he threw her down, pulled up her petti- 
coats (women in those days wore no drawers) and q>ank^ her 
soundly on her bare beMnd (yafferrd per il Cotto getiandola a 
Terra, e levcd^U U vesU, la battl a Cami Nude con U mawi neiUe 
parti deretane). And while he spanked her he sang the song which 

1 Mr. Lawrence Hawaxd has pointed out that there is a paralld to Lepordlo's 
catalogue song in a poem by Abraham Cowley, Th^ Account, one of his Anacrc^ 
antiques i 

An himdxed loves at Athens score. 

At Corinth write an hundred more. 

Write me at Lesbos ninety down. 

Full ninety loves and half a one. 

Three hundred more at Rhodes and Crete, 

Three hundred ’tis, I'm sure, complete. 

Cowley's poem, which runs to forty-two lines, is an expansion of one of the 
poems called Anaoreontea (i.e. wrongly ascribed to An^eon) and is to be found 
in Bergk's Greek Lyric Poets, 1843. Ba Ponte was not likely to have read Cowley, 
but he is pretty certain to have read Anacreon, if only in an Italian translation, 
of which there were many. 
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was CTing by aJl the apothecaries’ apprentices in Venice as they 
pounded brimstone in a mortar to make triaca:^ 

‘Batti, batti, pesta sodo. 

La triaca qua se fa.' 

Matilde and her family made a complaint to the authorities, and 
Mussolo was banished; he fled to Constantinople, where he prac- 
tised very successfully for twelve years, after which he was 
pardoned, returned with much vrealth to Venice and died there.* 
This gffflir naturally caused a great scandal, and the usual sonnets 
were circulated. Da Ponte at this time was living in Treviso, but 
he can hardly have failed to hear the story, and it may wdl have 
recurred to his mind when he visualized the peasant Masetto as 
a wife-beater, which he probably would have been in real life. 

The finalft to Act I is on a colossal scale, but based on the stock 
conventions of comic opera. For the duet at the beginning of Act 
II we might find a parallel in the duet between Susanna and 
Cherubino; there is a stiU closer parallel in the laughing trio of 
Cosl fan Tutte (Act I). Don Giovanni and his servant are here on 
absolutely equal terms — a. situation quite inconceivable in a 
serious opera. The most remarkable parcel is that of the serenade 
Deh vieni with Susanna's Deh vieni in Act IV of Figaro', the 
opening words are the same, the metre is the same, and Mozart 
has set them to .similar rhythms. The words Discendi, o gioja heUa 
in the preceding trio are similar, and the repetition brings them 
into the same metre too. 

The next aria (it is very curious, by the way, that Don Giovanni 
riiould have two arias in immediate succession) reminds us in 
metre and style of that which Susanna sings while she is dressing 
up Cherubino. It is all broken up into riiort sentences, and like 
Susaima’s it is a series of peremptory instructions to another 
character. Vedrai carino is another aria that finds its successor in 

1 Triaca, from the Greek OripiotKidw, is the origiiL of our word treacle; it was 
an electoary compounded of various ingredients, viscous in substance, brownish- 
yellow in colour and very malodorous. The word was commonly used in various 
other senses. (Notes to G. M. Buini, UDsgrazi A*BertiMin dalla Zena, Bologna, 

1756-) 

* I have myself verified the documents in the Venetian archives. Mozart must 
have kno^ something about this too, for in a letter a£ z.o February 1771, written 
from V^iice, he tells his sister how seven German girls tried to throw him down 
to submit to the attacco, 'that is, have his bottom spanked when he is lying on the 
ground, so that he may become a true Venetian'. Letters of Mozart omd his 
family, trai^slated by Enuly AndersoUi Loi^don, 1938, 
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Cosljan Ttitte (Act II), both is its 3/8 metre and in its imitation of 
a beating heart. The sextet, as I have already pointed out, is 
obviously designed to end an act; it has the conventional form, 
with repeated sections and a hurried streUa in quicker tempo, 
which we find in all Mozart’s Italian finales. It seems clear that 
something went wrong at this point during rehearsals. 

Da Ponte can give us no information on this. He had to be 
in Vienna on i October for the first night of Martin’s L’Arlore 
At Diana] he left the next day for Prague, but could only stay a 
week to direct rehearsals, as Salieri summoned him back to Vienna 
in all haste for the production of Axur. Evidence has recently 
been discovered which makes it pretty certain that alterations 
in the libretto were made by no less a person than Casanova. It 
is known that Casanova was in Prague on 25 October; how long 
before or after that date he was in the city has not been ascer- 
tained. But among his papers, now at Hirschberg, a sheet has 
been foimd with the following words in his handwriting; 


II solo Don Giovanni 
M’astrinse a mascherarmi, 
Egli di tanti affanni 
£, runica cagion. 

10 merito perdon, 
Colpevole non son. , . . 

Ei prese i panni miei 
Per bastonar Masetto, 

Con Doima Elvira io fei 

11 solo mio dover. 

Fu tale il suo voler. . . . 


((Literal translation) 
Don Giovanni alone 
forced me to disguise myself, 
he of so many disasters 
is the only cause. 

I deserve pardon, 

I am not blameworthy. 

He took my dothes 
to beat Masetto, 
with Donna Elvira I did 
my duty and no more. 

That was his widi. . . . 


More lines follow, which unfortunately have not been com- 
municated; they end with the words ‘Lasciatemi scappar (fugge)’. 
On another page is written: 


Leporello: 
Incerto, confuso, 
Scoperto, deluso, 
Difendermi non so, 
Perdon vi chiederO. 


Uncertain, confused, 
discovered, dduded, 

I cannot defend myself, 

I wUl ask your forgiveness, 
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Donna Elvira 

Don Ottavio Perdonarsi non si pu6. (He cannot be 

Zerlina pardoned.) 

Masetto 

More follows (not communicated) ending: 

Leporello: II palpitante cuor (fugge). 

The transcriber of these pages says that they show cancellations 
and corrections, so they are evidently a first draft, not a fair copy. 

It will be noted at once that no word of the above is to be foimd 
in Mozart’s score except the stage direction fugge (he escapes) ; 
but it is obvious that these lines belong to the situation following 
the sextet. I should imagine that at some moment during re- 
hearsals three at least of the singers begin to complain that they 
have been scurvily treated as regards solo arias. Mozart then 
decides to put in a scene after the sextet in order to satisfy 
Ponziani (Leporello) and Baglioni (Ottavio) and asks Casanova 
to write words for it. Teresa Saporiti (Anna) is provided with the 
entirely unnecessary aria Non mi dir later on. Casanova first 
sketches the aria for Leporello printed above, followed by an 
ensemble for all the characters except Doima Anna, who has left 
the stage at the end of the sextet. Mozart then probably points 
out that the audience already knows everything that Leporello 
says in this aria, and that another ensemble would be an anti- 
climax. Casanova rewrites the scene under Mozart’s direction, 
makmg it much less formal and far more amusing and dramatic. 
As Mozart has taken away the sheet with the revised words, it is 
naturally lost; Casanova puts the rejected draft in his own pocket, 
and accident has preserved it. This reconstruction of what may 
have happened is purely conjectural.^ 

If the opera had been played in four acts, obviously the 
cemetery scene is the right opening for Act IV. All three of 
these Italian comic operas are very long; each of them in 
its entirety would take about four hours, allowing for short 
intervals. It was surely a wise idea to plan Figaro in four acts; 
but from about 1775 onwards there is an increasing tendency for 
Italian comic operas to be in two acts instead of three, and the 
manager at Prague may have insisted on giving Don Giovanni in 
two. (When Don Giovanni ■was performed at Vienna in 1788 

1 See Paul Kettl, Da Ponte, Casanova wi4 Bdhtnen, ia AU-Prager Almanack, 
Piagae. igzj. 
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(7 May) Mozart had to make various alterations, and most of them 
occur at this point, between the sextet and the cemetery scene. 
First, the tenor was imable to sing II mio tesoro, which in the 
Prague version comes after the sextet and after Leporello’s aria. 
But the new song substituted for it, Dalla sm pace, was inserted 
not in the same place, but in the first act, just after that aria of 
Anna which probably ought to have ended the first act of four. 
Ottavio is left very awkwardly on the stage alone, just as Ferxando 
is in Cost fan TvUe to sing the famous Un’ aura amorosa', both 
songs hold up the action and are like concert songs. Madame 
CavaHeri demanded a scena for Elvira, so Mozart wrote her one — 
In quali eccessi oxAMitradi. This had to go in after the sextet 
and it was preceded by a buffo duet which is now never performed 
an 3 ?where — Per queste due manine (Leporello and Zerhna). The 
situation is ludicrously silly, judged even by comic opera stand- 
ards, and the duet is an admirable piece of music, Mozart at his 
best in that particular style; it is really a great pity that we never 
hear it. These additions made the opera longer still, and Mozart 
drastically cut the whole of the final sextet, where the survivors 
rush in after Don Giovanni’s disappearance. 

The nineteenth-century custom was to follow Vieima and end 
the opera at this point, without bringing on the survivors at all; 
this was considered more dignified and tragic. But we have already 
seen that the entrance of the survivors is an integral feature of all 
Don Juan plays, from Tirso onwards; and Mozart evidently 
thought so too, for having cut the sextet he directed them to enter 
and sing a combined shriek on the notes of the chord of D major. 
This was formd to be impossible of execution, so they came on and 
shrieked as they pleased. The people who maintain Don Giovanni 
to be a tragic opera point to Mozart's cut as proof that he was 
himself in favour of a tragic ending; but how can th^ reconcile 
this with the comic duet, also a ‘second thought’ ? The answer is 
that they nev^ hear it, and most of them do not even know of its 
existence, although it is printed even in Novdlo’s edition. J 

The cemetery scene naturally has no parallel in Figaro ; but the 
aria for Donna Anna, Non mi dir, is draped in superfluously, just 
as Dove sono is in Figaro, to please a prima donna. The final 
sextet is pure comic opera. 
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E TWEEN the first performances of Figaro at Vieima and 
Don Giovanni at Prague little more than a year elapsed; 
but it was an important year for Mozart, both as regards 
his compositions and his personal relations. As he himself kept 
a carefully dated catalogue of his works at this time, his progress 
as a composer can be followed very exactly. The first few works 
are mostly chamber music — ^the pianoforte quartet in E flat, the 
trio in G, the sonata for pianoforte duet in F, the clarinet trio, 
and a string quartet in D, aU produced before the end of August 
1786. These, and other chamber music of this year, were probably 
written for amateurs — ^the clarinet trio, for instance, was written 
for the sister of Gottfried von Jacquin — but they often show a 
SOTousness of purpose and a depth of poetry that classes them 
among their composer’s best works. This is very noticeable in the 
minuet of the clarinet trio, although one does not generally expect 
the minuet to be the most serious movement of a sonata. In 
December we come upon the noble pianoforte concerto in C major, 
the ‘Prague’ symphony in D, and the touching aria for Nancy 
Storace, Ch’io mi scordi di te? in which the pianoforte ohbUgato, 
played by Mozart himself, was skilfully treated as if it were a 
second character joining with the first m a duet. 

At Prague, as we have seen, there was not much work done. 
Returning to Vierma in February 1787, Mozart was soon to lose 
three of those most dear tohim within afew months of each other — 
fibcst Count August Hatzfdd, then his father, and lastly Siegmund 
von Barisani, the son of the court physician at Salzburg, who had 
followed bis father’s profession and had been Mozart’s medical 
advise as well as his closest friend. How deeply he fdt the loss 
of Hatzfdd may be seen from the fact that it was his death that 
in^ired that wdl-known letter which he wrote to his father on 
4 April, in which he speciks of death from the Masonic point of 
view.i Hatzfdd, who was the same age as Mozart, was a remark- 
ably good violinist; he had often played in Mozart’s quartets, and 

1 This letter \vjll be considered n3.ore folly in. a later chapter. 
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Mozart is said to have preferred his interpretation of them to all 
others. It is therefore possible that the two great string quintets, 
composed in April and May of this year, may have been to some 
extent coimected with his death in the composer’s mind. We must, 
however, beware of jumping to such conclusions as a matter of 
course, otherwise we may be tempted to suppose that the death of 
Leopold Mozart on 28 May was the direct inspiration of the 
Musical Joke dated 14 Jtme. 

Other works of this period are the Sonata in C for pianoforte 
duet, the beautiful song Ahendempfindung, the Kleine Nachtmusik, 
and the violin sonata in A (K. 526). To say that all the composi- 
tions of this date are of a tragic or even serious character is 
manifestly untrue; but there are certainly cases, notably the G 
minor quintet and Ahendempfindung, in which we may recall 
Vincent d’Indy’s criticism on the 'second period’ of Beethoven — 
‘jusqu’ alors il n’a ecrit que de la musique, maintenant il ecrit de 
la vie’. We must take into consideration also the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the new opera was being composed. Figaro 
had been planned with a view to attracting attention; Italian 
comic opera was fa^onable in Vienna, and Mozart was deter- 
mined to show that he could write a better Italian opera than the 
Italians themselves. Don Giovanni was written for a different 
audience. I do not know what authority there is for a statem^t 
ascribed to Mozart that he wrote Don Giovanni a little for Prague, 
not at all for Vieima, and mostly for himself; but it seems no 
unreasonable representation of the composer’s attitude.^ Virama 
had crowded to Figaro for a few nights, and had probably r^arded 
it mainly as a succ^ de scandcde; Prague had shown a real under- 
standing and enthusiasm for Mozart’s music. Mozart may very 
probably have felt that whatever he wrote Prague was sure to 
accept, and that he need have no anxiety about giving the fullest 
Mberty to his imagination. Da Ponte sa3rs that Mozart wi^ed to 
ti^t the subject serioudy; but we cannot suppose him to have 
meant that Mozart wished to treat the libretto as high tragedy 
with an earnest moral purpose. What he probably meant was 
that Mozart treated the music too much in the maimer of opera 
seria\ too many arias on the grand scale, and too much study of 
harmony and orchestration instead of attractive tunes that 

1 Vienna in Mozart’s day seems to have had the same nttex snpecfidaiity of 
musical taste that it had in ovr o'wn, despite its peipetoal boast of bmng tibis most 
miimcal city in Buiope. Fra^^ue, both then as now, showed a far more passionate 
serious and universal devotion to the art. 
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anybody could remember. But as a matter of fact Don Giovanni 
is by no means overburdened with grand arias; its melodies 
constantly verge on the trivial and are redeemed only by that 
elaboration of harmony which frightened not only Da Ponte but 
most of the Viennese as well. 

There are three factors which contribute to make Don Giovanni 
jan opera of a very unusual type.. The first is that the composer 
aflowed himself a free hand to try experiments in expression and 
pu^ every technical device to its furthest limits; the second is 
that, owing to external circumstances, he happened at that time 
to be in a mental condition favourable to a certain emotional 
expanaveness; the third is that the libretto dealt with a subject 
utterly incapable of r^ular and formal treatment (such as we 
find in Corf Jan Ttiite), and therefore sought to produce an illusion 
of regularity by disconnected conventionalities which are ofteii a 
mere hindrance to the progress of the story. Putting these three 
things together, we are led to expect a work containing moments 
of overwhelming beauty and the greatest dramatic power, along 
with curious lapses into the mannerisms of an old-fashioned style, 
the whole being to some extent marred by a general vagueness 
and confusion of plan. 

Concerning Da Ponte’s indebtedness of Bertati, there can be no 
doubt whatever. Mozart’s relation to Gazzaniga is less clear; it 
seems dear from the introduction that he was acquainted with 
Gazzaniga’s score, but he never adopted his style as he did that 
of Sarti in Figaro and Gluck in liomemo. Giuseppe G azzanig a. 
(1743-1819), a native of Verona, but educated at Naples, was a 
voluminous composer, but left no great mark on the music of his 
day. His Don Giovanni, although far inferior to Mozart’s, is 
nevertheless quite interesting, and it is curious to see how 
genuinely dramatic he can be with very limited resources, in spite 
of the fact that his opera required awhole act of apology to precede 
it. The best example to quote here is the introduction, since it is 
in this that Bertati’s and Da Ponte’s librettos are most alike. The 
first part of it, as far as the entrance of the Commendatore, is 
printed by Jahn in an appendix; the extract on pp. 147-54 
continues from that point to the Commendatore's death. 

If we judge Gazzaniga’s treatment of the scene by the standard 
of the average I talian comic opera style of the period, we notice 
a very strong dramatic sense, and a considerable power of sustain- 
ing the musical interest through a long continuous scene. The 
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orchestra employed is small, the treatment of the instruments 
old-hishioned and wanting in sonority, especially as compared with 
Mozart's orchestration. As usual, the violas play with the basses, 
tt-n^ the violins are often in unison, the harpsichord being left to 
fill up the void. But there is a continuous attempt, despite a rather 
paltry invention, to make the instruments express some emotional 
idea; when the Commendatore is woimded, the oboes take up the 
theme of his groans, and later on, after he has fallen, their thin 
voices repeat the theme and suggest what he can no longer express 
audibly. Gazzaniga's music is certainly dramatic, and it is also 
reasonable — ^there are no places where the succession of harmonies 
does not make sense. But from beginning to end there is not a 
single theme of any real musical significance. Every figure, vocal 
or instrumental, is a stock pattern, a dummy with neither life 
nor originality. Compared with Mozart’s, it suggests a rdiearsal 
at which the actors walk through their parts in their ordinary 
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clothes, on an empty stage in daylight. And the music moves 
slowly too; each character enters at r^ular distances, speaks at 
the same pace and in mudi the same rhythms; if it vrere a play, 
we should say that the actors are very slow at talring up their cues. 
Mozart, on the other hand, starts with themes which mean some> 
thing, and even where he employs stock patterns he develops 
them aiid makes his voices enter more dosdy on one another's 
heels; thus he obtains an effect of overwhelming energy which 
almost disguises the regularity of the construction. 

Yet there is no note of tragedy ; it is aU planned from the stand- 
point of opera buffa. This is a very difficult thing for a modem 
audience to realize, because neither opera buffa nor even opera 
stria, as Mozart knew them, are now familiar conventions. That 
is why it is urgent to keep in mind perpetually the style of 
Idomeneo, or at least that of Gluck, to give us some sort of a tragic 
standard. Could anyone imagine Lepordlo's chattering repeated 
quavers in the backgroimd of a duet between Armida and 
Rinaldo? Leporello has always been instanced as a wonderful 
example of Mozart’s power of character-drawing; but in reality 
Lepordlo is as little individualized as Bartolo or any other buffo 
part. The patter of reiterated notes runs through every buffo part 
ever composed from Alessandro Scarlatti onwards to Sullivan; it 
is absurd to say that it expresses fear. The words may express 
fear in some places, but they may express dozens, of other 
emotions, though the patter goes on just the same.; Lepordlo 
gets his best chance of asserting himsdf in his opening arietta ; the 
brilliant effectiveness of the catalogue aria expresses not so much 
Leporello himsdf as his view of his master. I suspect that the aria 
for him after the sextet in the second act was put in at his own 
request. Bassi, the singer of Don Giovanni, is known to have 
complained to Mozart '^t he never got a chance of a really big 
aria throughout the opera, and Leporello comes off a good deal 
worse; he never gets the sort of chances that Figaro had. It is 
dear that Mozart, after his experience with the all too leisurdy 
style of Die Entfi^nmg, began to see that comic opera requir^ 
a general quickening up of the pace all the way through; and after 
Figaro, which no one could call ‘Idsurdy’, he still felt that the 
whole tempo had to be accderated. There must be shorter and 
fewo: instiumMital introductions, for one thing; the actual arias 
must be quicker in pace and shorter as wdl. There is in feet only 
one |dace in the whole opera where Mojsart ^reads hhnsdf 
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instnunentally — ^the mandoline solo which precedes the serenade; 
and as Don Giovanni is supposed to be playing it himself on the 
stage, it is not a mere instrumental introduction but a piece of 
stage busini^. 

The interest of LeporeUo is that he is almost constantly on the 
stage, like Don Giovanni’s shadow. It is only rarely that his own 
emotions come into prominence, as they do just before the duel, 
when he is really afraid that his own life is in danger: 
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The importance of this theme is shown by the fact that it is 
played by the orchestra in unison, the voice strengthened by the 
bassoons. German critics often insist on the supposed cowardice 
of LeporeUo; the reason is that they have been accustomed to 
derive his name from hpus, a hare, and the German word Hasen- 
fuss (hare-foot) happens to mean a coward. As the name LeporeUo 
is the invention of Da Ponte and does not occur in any previous 
veraon of the play, there seems more Ukdihood that it was an 
Italianization of the German lAppevl (Austrian diminutive of 
Philipp), a name sometimes given to that comic figure more 
generally known as Kasperl or Kdsperle, the German Harlequin.i 
In Gazzaiuga’s opera the T^tutivo secco starts directly after the 
extract that I have quoted^ Mozart draws aU three voices into a 
terzetto as the Commend«rtore expires. He empTiggi^iAs the 
emotional situation with an ensemble, but it sacrifices something 
of the dramatic effect, for one inevitably gets the impression that 
aU three characters are in close proximity, instead of being dis- 
persed in the darkness. The dialogue that foUows is apt to sound 
more than usuaUy absurd; but its very absurdity maVAc an 
effective contrast and brings us back to the world of opera buffa. 
The terzetto is one of those curious movements so characteristic 
of this opera, in which Mozart seems to have forgotten the whole 
play for a moment in a complete self-absorption into his musical 
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idea. And there is a curious commentary on this terzetto in 
Beethoven’s pianoforte sonata in C sharp minor, the conscious 
derivation of which from this source is indicated pretty clearly 
by the existence of a leaf on which Beethoven has hastily scribbled 
down the voice-parts of the terzetto, but with no accompaniment 
except one bar of the violin figure in triplets. ^ 

Donna Anna and Don Ottavio, who now come on to the stage, 
were evidently intended by Da Ponte to be the pair of more or 
less serious lovers customary in most Italian comic operas. Figaro 
had none, but Figaro is in every way unconventional. Mozart, as 
we have seen before, almost always tends to lay his colours on too 
thick for the style; but this duet is peculiarly interesting, because 
while Anna is obviously very much overwrought, Ottavio is 
perfectly sdf-possessed. Her ravings and his consolations are 
expressed with perfect truth, almost with exaggeration, yet the 
music flows on continuously, and the sense of musical form is 
m ai n tained throughout the whole movement, deq)ite its bemg 
much broken up by patches of recitative. 

With the return of Don Giovanni and Leporello we revert to 
opera huffa again. Here we come upon a new example of Mozart’s 
delightful ingenuity. Donna Elvira soliloquizes in a formal aria, 
but the two men, standing in the background and unable to see 
her face, make their brief ct 7 mments in what wotdd normally be 
the ritorneUi of the orchestra. It is an admirable stage picjture, and 
we seem to learn more about Don Giovanni and LeporeUo in these 
short remarks than we do about Elvira in the whole aria. Also, 
the play is definitdy carried on during the ritomelli which are 
a musical necesdty but dramatically a nuisance; and what is 
most important, these comments make sure of the comic atmo- 
sphere — we know at once that we are not goitg to be allowed to 
take Elvira seriously for a moment. Don Giovanni and Figaro 
present a curious contrast of method, for although the proportion 
of arias to ensembles is the same in each, it is mainly the arias, 
rather than the ensembles, in Don Giovanni which give it its 
pecuUar character, whereas in Figaro the reverse is the case. But 
on the other hand it must be noticed that all the arias in Don 
Giovawni are much Sorter and more concise than those of Figaro* 
and that in every case the singer of an aria is directly addressing 

1 This was pointed ont to me by tbe late Professor Mas Fiiedlaender, who was 
the owner of the leaf. 

s Except for Jl mio Usoro (Ottavio* in Act 11)« 
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someone dse on the stage. There are no soliloquies at all, except 
this one of Elvira’s which is made ridiculous by being overheard 
and commented on. And whereas in Figaro all the characters are 
well mixed up together, so that practically every one of them has 
occasion to tallf to every other, in Don Giovanni it is only Don 
Giovanni himself who comes into contact with everybody else. 
Anna and Ottavio make practically no contact with Zerlina and 
Masetto, and Leporello has no direct conversation with the first 
couple either, except in the sextet, where Anna’s obvious and very 
natural desire is to get away from everybody as quickly as possible. 
Nor has Elvira any meeting with the Commendatore; he is dead 
before she first appears, and at the end she just sees the Statue 
and runs away. 

Elvira is by far the most interesting of the characters, after Don 
Giovanni himself. Anna has been made into a tragic figure by 
later mteipreters, but it may be doubted whether she is really 
any thing more than self-absorbed and aloof. In so far as she comes 
into the earlier plays, she is not tragic at all; ^e is simply young 
and very fo olish , almost as inexperienced, though nowhere near 
so lovable, as Tatiana in Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin. She has 
anarrow escape, and maybe thankful that at the end of Tirso’s play 
Don Juan, with his dying breath, states definitdy that she is 
virgo intacta, which cannot be said of any of the other females in 
it. But in Da Ponte’s libretto the whole situation is changed 
by the fact that Don Giovanni, unlike Don Juan, has no practical 
success with any of his so-called victims; he gets the worst of it 
with all three, even with Elvira, although we must pretty certainly 
admit that she was definitely seduced at Bmrgos. 

Anna treats even Don Ottavio in so distant a manner that we 
cannot expect her to reveal her true self in any duet or trio. She 
seems to have been brought up from duldhood always to conceal 
her real fedings and never acknowledge to herself any motive but 
duty and family pride. If die had been Italian and not Spanidi, 
die might have been Fiordiligi in Cosl fan Tutte, and there seems 
every probability that she will eventually become first lady-in- 
waiting to the Queen of Night. She is in fact a thoroughly un- 
pleasant young lady. Elvira, on the other hand, knows no 
restraints. We know from MoU^re, who created her, that die is an 
escaped nun, but that hardly justified Bauddaire in rjilling h er 
la chaste et mai^e Elvire, and the second epithet seems peculiarly 
inappropriate to any reader who has seen the opera in Germany. 




UEMORANDUM OF THB TBRZBTTO IN ACT I OF Bon Giovanni (death of the commbndatore), in thb handwriting 
OF bebthovbn. (Note the indication of the triplet accompaniment in line 4 , bar 1.) 
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Don Giovanni is probably the first man in whom she t>ag ever 
taken an interest, and whether she is in love with him or in a rage 
vdth him, he is always uppermost in her thoughts. She is really 
the central female figure of the opera; she is always in the thick of 
the plot. She almost deserves the tragic aria Mi tradi which was 
written for Mme. Cavalieri at Vienna, but dramatically there is 
nowhere to place it, and it is really quite superfluous, for it tells 
us nothing about her that we do not know already. If we give her 
a moment's serious consideration, she is as tragic a personality as 
Gluck’s Annida or Verdi’s Amdia, but by the exigencies of that 
very character which Da Ponte has given her she is forced to 
conform to the general opera buffa standard set by Don Giovanni 
himself throughout the opera, and which is an absolute necessity, 
because a really serious treatment of the whole story would have 
been too utterly repulsive for stage presentation. It is only by 
accepting a generally frivolous standpoint to the whole opera that 
we can tolerate the dialogue between her and Don Giovanni, or 
the scene with Leporello that follows, culminating in the famous 
catalogue-aria. 

The atmosphere of frivolity is kept up for several scenes, 
notably, of course, in the duet Ld ci darem la mano, in which, as 
in the Figaro duets, there is a wonderfully delicate sense of 
characterization shown in the different ways in which the tune is 
divided between the two voices, and in those tiny variations of 
melody which make so enormous a difference to the poetic 
significance of the phrases. Elvira’s air whidhi follows is a deliber- 
ate imitation of the Handdian style; Jahn supposed that it was 
intended as the musical equivalent of a sermon. Elvira here 
seems to pose as a lady abbess, in whidbi character it is difficult to 
take her seriously. But in any case it is a fine piece of music and 
has its dramatic value. 

The next scene does great credit to Da Ponte’s powers of 
invention. No more delightfully humorous situation could have 
been imagined than for Don Ottavio and Donna Anna to invite 
the co-operation of Don Giovanni in their plan of vengeance on 
the murderer of the Commendatore. The very promptness with 
which Elvira reappears makes her aitrance all the more comical, 
and the quartet, in q>ite of the momentary seriousness of Anna 
and Ottavio, still maintains the buffo style. This movemait has 
often been regarded as tragic in the extreme; but I can only tdl 
those who take this view to turn back to the quartet in the third 
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act of Idomeneo for a standard of style in musical tragedy. Most 
ingenious is the use of the little phrase — 



which is first sung by Elvira to the words Te vuol tvodiv a/ncov, and 
t h ^ n repeated by violins, clarinet and flute successively in y^ous 
places. It comes in with comic effect when Don Giovanm inter- 
poses and apologizes for Elvira’s eccentric behaviour by saying 
that she is mad. She may well seem mad to them, with her wild 
outburst that mixes the styles of ‘patter’ and coloratura so 
strangely: 



Yest I knou) he's a faith - less tie • cei > vert and now / be- 



to.... fear there's more yet re - mains to be told. 


Further on such little dignity as she had breaks down completely. 

With Donna Anna’s long recitative and aria (O sai chi I’ottore) 
we return to tragedy for a moment. It is on this occasion above 
aU others that we fed the utter inadequacy of Don Ottavio. We 
had hoped on his first appearance that Ms character would be 
devdoped as the opera went on; but instead of that he becomes 
steadily less and less interesting. Mozart seems to have been 
unfortunate in Ms Italian tenors. Kelly must have been pretty 
competent, but he was evidently a tenore buffo by temperament, 
to judge from his own memoirs; the sort of part that he enjoyed 
was the comic old prime minister in Paisidlo’s Re Teodoro in 
Venezia, or the poet in Righini’s Demogorgone, where he openly 
caricatured the airs and graces of Da Ponte Mmself . The tenor 
Morelia, who sang Don Ottavio in Vienna, was unequal to the 
difficulties of II mio tesoro, and Mozart composed the other tenor 
aria for him — DaUa sua pace. Ottavio’s inadequacy is in fact the 
weak point of the whole opera. It is all the more apparent 
in this scene with Doima Anna, for die appears here as a regular 
virago — ^more like Electra than Ilia in Idomeneo. The result is 
that in practice Ottavio’s little interjections of anxiety and rdief 
during the long story of her encounter with Don Giovanni and his 
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attempted rape of her become positivdy comical, and it is notice- 
able that a modem Engbsb audience almost invariably receives 
them vdth ribald laughter, however earnestly he may try to 
ejaculate them. DdUa sua pace, beautiful as it is, falls very flat 
after the energetic outhtust of Anna 's exit aiia. 

Don Giovanni and Leporello restore us to the normal comic 
atmosphere. The aria Fin ch’han dal vino is in Germany alwa^'s 
called the ‘champagne aria’, and it is a standing tradition of the 
German stage that Don Giovanni mixst wave a champagne glass 
while singing it. As there is nothing whatever in the words to 
suggest that Don Giovanni himself is drinking at this moment, it 
looks as if German singers had always found the song rather long 
and difi&cult to make effective without some subsidiary business to 
hold the audience’s attention. It is followed by a scene for 
Zerlina and Masetto in which Zerlma soothes Masetto’s jealousy 
with the all too famous BaUi, tatti.^ The tune is trivial enough to 
have been written by Paisidlo, but what gives it its undeniable 
charm and its delicate suggestion of what Weber would have 
marked htsinganio is the orchestral treatment and especially the 
violoncdlo solo, which continues throughout the song with curious 

E * tence — ^a regular perpetuo mato. 

i first finale is a masterpiece of construction on the part of 
mte. He and Goldoni, from whom he must have learned the 
technique, deserve a good deal more gratitude than most librettists 
are ever conceded by musical critics, for when we look at a finalft 
on this scale, as composed by Mozart, we see that the finale is 
really the foundation of all continuous opera technique. The 
modem opera, durcKkomponiert as the Germans would it, i.e. 
continuous miisic all the time, with the minimiun of absolute 
recitative, is simply a finale extended backwards to the beginning. 
The first episode, with Masetto hiding in the arbour, recalls the 
episode of Qierubino hiding m the armchair. Masetto is a more 
interestmg character than audiences generally realize. His 
previous aria — ^the last number of the opera that was written, an 
afterthought during rehearsals at Prague — ought never to be 
omitted. It has more than a touch of that indignation and 

^Tlie almost rdigious devotion ‘with 'whidi Victorian connoisseurs used to 
speak of this aria is probably due to the memory of Adelina Patti. Her perform- 
ance of Zerlina 'was once described to me by Mme Jean de Heszke: *£]le ne 
chantait pas Zerlina, die T^tait; c'dtait adorable! Mais, comme elle ^tait bStel* 
But there was one subject on which Patti was anything but hite, and that was 
money— see The Mafleson Memoirs* 
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revolutionaiy feeling which appears in Figaro’s arias and is, of 
course, the social background of that whole opera. Da Ponte and 
Mozart were men of their own time, and we must not forget that 
Don Giovanni has no less ‘social significance’ than Figaro', that 
is indeed the sole purpose of Masetto and ZerUna in the dramatic 
scheme. An amusing feature in this section is the little chorus of 
footmen; this must have been entirely Mozart's own idea, because 
the words which they sing are absurdly inappropriate, being 
borrowed from Don Giovanni’s previous invitation to the peasants. 
But it is just conceivable that Mozart has made a mistake in his 
stage directions, and that the chorus of men ought indeed to be 
sung by the peasants and not by the footmen, although it is 
marked Servi. 

After Don Giovanni has led Masetto and Zerlina into the ball- 
room, Don Ottavio, Donna Anna, and Doima Elvira enter masked. 
It is the energetic Elvira who takes the lead; Ottavio follows any 
lead that is offered him, and Anna can hardly be persuaded to take 
any action at all. A window in the palace is opened by Lepordlo, 
and we catdi the last notes of a minuet played inside. As the dance 
is repeated Lepordlo sees the three masks and draws Don Gio- 
vanni’s attention to them; he tdls Lepordlo to invite them in, 
and they accept. The dance ends and Leporello shuts the window 
again. Here follows the trio Protegga il giusto ddo, one of those 
ensembles such as I have described before, in which no action 
takes place, but there is a moment of lyrical contemplation whidi 
provides a point of repose and also prepares the audience for the 
importance of the action to follow immediately. All who have 
seen the opera will remember its startling impressiveness and the 
str^gely beautiful effect of the wind instruments (without 
strings) which accompany it. 

The scene now changes to the ballroom, where the country 
folk have just finis hed a dance; Leporello and the other servants 
^e h anding refres hment s. In spite of Don Giovanni's previous 
injunctions, this entertainment seems to anticipate the austerity 
of Miss Cons at the Old Vic, for we hear only of coffee, cshocolate, 
lemonade, and biscuits. No wonder Masetto implores Zerlina to 
be careful! The three maskers are ushered in by Leporello ar»^ 
are received by Don Giovanni with all statdiness. A minuet is 
played, and is danced by Donna Anna and Don Ottavio alone. 
This has often been misunderstood; it was customary in Mozart’s 
day for a single couple to take the floor alone on occasions, and 
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Da Ponte wants here to make Anna as conspicuous as possible. 
The others force her to dance against her will simply in order to 
keep up appearances; we hear their soUo voce encouragements. ^ 
There are three orchestras on the stage, playing three different 
dances simultaneously. The first consists of strings, two oboes 
and two horns; this one plays the well-known minuet. As the last 
half of the minuet is repeated we hear (or ought to hear) the second 
orchestra tuning; it has only violins (in unison) and bass, and 
plays a conlre-danse in 2/4 time. Later on the third orchestra (also 
violins and bass) begins tuning and then pla3rs an old-fashioned 
German waltz in 3/8. Leporello makes Masetto dance the waltz 
with him, much against his will, in order to get him out of the way 
into another room, while Don Giovanni invites Zerlina to dance 
the conire-danse in order to lead her into the room on the opposite 
side of the stage. 'Diis arrangement of three oidiestias on the 
stage was apparently Mozart's own idea, suggested by the excel- 
lent instrumentalists available at Prague. It is very sddom that 
they are made effective on the stage in modem performance, 
even if the players are actually there, whidi is not always the case. 

As it is impossible to mahe the three dances dear in a pianoforte 
arrangement, it may interest some readers to see how they are 
contrived to fit. Note that the first three bars of the waltz are 
purdy introductory; the dance starts at the fourth bar. 



1 Wc may compara (and coatcast) tliis scene 'witii Uie dajice of Calantha in 
John Ford's The Broken Heart (Act v, sc. 2). 
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The wind instruments are very ingeniously used to support all 
three orchestras at different moments and bring into prominence 
whichever is dramatically important. 

The idea of the three dances and three orchestras was derived 
from the public balls at Vienna, for which Mozart himself wrote 
large quantities of dance music. But there, of course, the three 
orchestras would be in different rooms, though near enough, no 
doubt, for a sensitive ear hke Mozart's to hear all three together 
sometimes, suggesting the possibility of combining them in a 
qtiodlibei. The three dances represent three social strata — 
minuet for the aristocracy, contre-danse for the bourgeoisie, and 
the waltz for the proletariat. 

Suddenly Zerlina is heard screeiming for help. The musicians 
break off and go away, as there is a general confusion. The door 
of some searet chamber is supposed to be forced; Zerlina comes 
out, followed by Don Giovanni, who pretends to throw the blamft 
on Lepordlo. The three conspirators are not deceived by this; 
they u nm ask and accuse Don Giovanni to his face, while Ottavio 
threatens him with a pistol. What happens on the stage after this 
is not indicated either in the libretto or the score. A long and 
very conventional movement of the finale tj^pe begins at this 
point; it is longer than the finales of either Figaro or evwi CoAfan 
Tutte, but much less interesting. It is just Da Ponte’s lo strepitoso, 
Vardstrepitoso, lo strepitosissimo, and might almost have been 
written by Sarti. The only differ^ce between Sarti’s formula 
(quoted in Ex. 15) and Mozart’s is that Sarti takes the scale down 
and Mozart takes it up. It sounds really like a long and more 
than usually aggressive assertion of the chord of C major such as 
we might find at the end of any extended piece of classical music. 

In Act II Da Ponte is thrown mainly on his own invention; he 
has plenty of ideas for farcical situations, but there is no dramatic 
construction, and the confusion of plot is redeemed only by thp- 
&scination of Mozart's music. The first scene is the street before 
the iim where Elvira is staying. 

Da Ponte’s original idea had been to begin with dialogue 
between Don Giovanni and Leporello, but Mozart put in the little 
du^ which precedes the conversation. It is to us nowadays a most 
curiom thi^ that in opera buffa, and indeed in opera seria too, an 
act will quite often start with nothing more thau a chord on the 
harpsichord and a stretch of ordinary recitative. The modem ear 
demands at least a few bars of orchestral music ‘to tnVA -up the 
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curtain’. But in the earlier part of the eighteenth century the 
curtain did not as a rule fall between the acts of either operas or 
plays, and it is still a matter of uncertainty when exactly the act 
drop came into regular use, in operas or in plays, and in the 
different countries. As far as the Continent is concerned, I should 
imagine that France set the example for plays, and Italian comic 
opera for opera, all over Europe. 

The little duet is amusing and perfectly conventional; Leporello 
has played this game over and over again. He is always pretend- 
ing to be shocked at his master’s evil life and threatening to leave 
him, because he knows he wUl always be bribed to stay on. And 
there is no differentiation of chsuacter in the music; master and 
man are on absolutely equal terms. Don Giovarmi is intent on 
pursuing Elvira’s maid, whom he has already marked down; to 
this end he charges hats and doaks with Leporello. Elvira 
appears on the balcony and starts the trio Ah tact, if^iusto cuore, 
which is perhaps the most beautiful number of the whole opera. 
The dramatic situation is the most repulsive; it is endurable only 
if one takes a completely frivolous view of the whole play, and 
even then one feds that it would be more appropriate to a puppet- 
play than to one in which real human beings appear. Elvira 
has shifted round again from indgnation to desire. She con- 
templates her own emotions with deliberate romance; Don 
Giovanni percdves at once that she is in that frame of mind when 
the prospect of an adventure of any kind will make her throw dis- 
cretion to the -winds. He pushes Leporello forward (dressed in his 
master’s hat and doak) and addresses her in tones of exaggerated 
pathos. The trick succeeds; in the gathering darkness she takes 
Lepoidlo for Don Giovanni, and we -watdi her gradually yidding 
to temptation, as his voice grows more and more insistent, adjur- 
ing, cajoling, threatening suidde — he has done it so often that he 
almost bdieves in his own words — while Leporello watches the 
game in fits of suppressed laughter. 

The music of this trio recalls the trio in Zaide quoted in an 
parliAr chapter (Ex. 12); Italian as it is in mdodic detail, its 
compodtion as a whole is more German than Italian. As soon as 
the three voices unite to repeat Elvira’s openiig phrase thdr 
individualities become merged in Mozart’s; they cease to be 
persons — ^they are merdy representatives of musical themes. It 
is not Hrama, but when used with judgement by a composer who 
whenever he -widies is a complete master of drama, it has an 

H 
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emotional and poetical value, as we have already seen in Idomemo. 

Elvira leaves the window and Don Giovanni reveals his plan: 
Leporello is to take charge of the lady in the character of his 
master and manage somehow to get her out of the way, so that 
Don Giovanni may pay his attentions to the maid. Elvira falls 
into the trap without a moment's hesitation and proceeds to 
lavish caresses on Leporello, who enjoys the situation extremely. 
Don Giovanni pret^ds to attack them as a robber, and they fly, 
leaving the stage dear for the serenade. Taken seriously, Elvira's 
degradation is horrible; after being insulted to her face first by 
Don Giovanni and then by Leporello in Act I, she is now subjected 
to a cruel practical joke and then discarded again by the ‘gentle- 
man's gentleman’. Donna Anna, of course, would say that it was 
allherownfaultandserveherright.asshe was ‘that sort of person*. 

The serenade is notable for its mandoline dbbUgato, in most 
theatres played by a violin pizzicato, ^ which is not at all the same 
thing. The use of this instrument in the orchestra was nothing 
new, as we have seen in the case of Paisiello’s Barhiere\ moreover 
Martin had employed it in Una Cosa Rara. This last eyamplft is 
worth quoting as the style of the melody is suf&dently Don 
Giovanni’s serenade to make it probable that Mozart had noted 
the effect and meant to diow how much better he could do it* {see 
p. 167). ^ 

Martfii's innocent mdody no doubt pleased Vienna better than 
Mozart’s, and the syncopations would be regarded as Spanish 
local colour. Mozart borrowed a fandango from Gluck for Figaro, 
but otherwise he makes no attempt to be Spanish in either of 
these operas, and Da Ponte, as far as I can judge, seems to have 
visualized the Don Juan story in some Venetian town of his 
own time. 

No sooner has Don Giovanni finished his serenade he is 
interrupt^ by the arrival of Masetto, who takes him for Lqwrello. 
The aria in which Don Giovanni directs the peasants to right and 
left in seardi of his supposed self, keeping Masetto bdiind for a 
good beating, is very amusing; it has often been pointed out how 
he begins by imitati^ the musical style of his servant, and as he 
procee<fr forgets his part and unwittingly expands into the 
expression of his own character. Masetto, left groaning on the 

b. 
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ground, is consoled by Zerlina in a graceful little song which 
recalls the favourite ‘heart-beat’ effect of Pei^olesi and Logros- 
cino. We meet it again in Cosi fan Tutte. 

We now come to the great sextet, whidi is one of the finest 
numbers in the opera. It is a long and complicated series of move- 
ments, in the course of which various things taJre place on the 
stage; it is also remarkably full of striking musical ideas, both 
comic and serious. Lepordlo and Elvira, wandering about the 
town, have taken refuge in the courtyard of a palace to avoid a 
party of people with lights, since Elvira has not yet discovered 
her mistake and LeporeUo does not want to expose himself. 
Indeed, he does his best to make his escape under cover of the 
complete darkness, but is defeated, since he cannot find the way 
out. It so happens that the palace is that of Donna Anna, and the 
lights which LeporeUo has seen are those of the torch-bearers 
escorting her home, in the company of the inevitable Don Ottavio. 
They enter the courtyard, but do not at first notice the other two, 
who both take advantage of the light to make for the doorway, 
but run straight into Masetto and Zerlina, who enter from the 
street. There is no apparent reason why they should be there at 
this moment, unless they perhaps thought that the dark entry 
offered a convenient place for endearments. They naturally take 
I.q)oreUo for his master; he casts off his doak to save himself. 
Donna Elvira is thrown into confusion, while Donna Anna , 
gravdy scandalized, retires upstairs, leaving Ottavio on the 
doorstep. The situation is most amusing, but totally uimecessary 
to the drama, unless it is to lead up to Ottavio’s curiously iUogical 
deduction that aU this misunderstanding proves Don Giovanni to 
have been the murderer of the Commendatore, and, foUowing on 
this deduction, his courageous determination to inform the police. 
But there is one reason of indisputable cogency for the presence 
of aU these characters on the stage together— they are there to 
sing a sextet built up on the conventional scheme of the operatic 
finale. If the evidence is hardly adequate proof of Don Giovanni’s 
crime, it is irrefutable proof that this was intended to be the end 
of an act, for at no other point could such a movranent possibly 
be introduced; and if it is not to end an act there is no conceivable 
reason for introducing it, or its characters, at aU. Nothing but a 
curtain can follow it. Leporello's mcplanatory aria is an anti- 
climax, and any way it tells us nothing that we do not know 
already. Ottavio’s aria, lovely as it is, is a still worse anticlimax. 
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and dramatically impossible, all the more so because it is the most 
formal and elaborate solo of the whole opera and the nearest 
approach that Mozart ever makes in it to the style and con- 
structive method of opera seria. It takes a great singer to execute 
it, and if we once begin to fear that the singer may not be equal 
to his task, it is agonizingly embarrassing to sit through it. If 
Ottavio is_ merely a voice and nothing more, it is a glorious 
opportunity; if we are to think of him as a draracter in a drama, 
it is simply his ruin, at any rate, in that particular scene. The 
additional numbers written for Vienna, masterly as they are, only 
add to the confusion. 

The cemetery scene was originally intended to b^in at once 
with the duet, but the recitative coimects it with the previous 
scenes, and gives Don Giovanni time to notice the Statue and its 
inscription. Apart from the idea of the inscription, all this 
introduction is Da Ponte's invention, and it may be doubted 
whether the isolated remarks of the Statue, accompanied by 
trombones, are dramatically advantageous. In practice it is alwa5rs 
very difficult to bring them in exactly right and to secure the 
proper balance of musical colour, not only in the chords them- 
selves, but in thdr relation to what precedes them. At rehearsal 
Mozart himself had trouble with the trombone-players, and 
hastily added the parts for oboes and bassoons to safeguard them 
in case they went wrong. It must be borne in mind that the 
trombones in this opera, the parts for which have given rise to 
much textual criticism, i are treated as if they were played on 
the stage, or even under the stage, like Purcdl’s in The Libertine* 
They are as foreign to the normal orchestra as the organ is in 
Robert le Didble, Lohengrin, or Meistersinger. In all operatic church 
scenes the indispensable organ is a stage property, not part of the 
orchestra, and the trombones in Mozart’s day bdonged norm- 
ally to the church and not to the theatre at aU. Gluck had 
employed them in the same way for the oracle scene in Alceste, 
and Mozart did the same thing in Jdomeneo. The trombones here 
bdong exdusivdy to the Statue and the devils who are associated 
with it; they do not come into the overture, although that opens 
with a foretaste of the Statue’s music. If the Statue is not present 
in marble, their sounds cannot be heard. 

1 The textual problems of the trombones have now been settled onoe for all by 
Dr. Alfred Einstdn and the correct text established in the mixiiatare full some 
edited by him and published by Eulenbnrg of Leipzig in X930. (See p. Z70). 

2 The music is pimted on the next page. 
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Dramatically the voice of the Statue has at least the function 
of letting us contrast the different reactions to it of Leporello and 
Don Giovanni; the former alwa3^ superstitious and credulous, the 
latter sc^tical to the last. There is a ddhghtful touch about his 
recognition of the monument; he is a modem critic of sculpture 
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and hails it with the words ‘O vecchio bufEonissimo!' We may be 
quite sure that the equestrian statue of the Commendatore would 
have been as orthodox, for its own period, as any of those in our 
London streets. The duet in which the invitation to supper is 
given, first by Leporello and then by Don Giovanni, is a fine study 
of the two characters — ^Leporello trembling with fear,i Don 
Giovanni fearing nothing, because he believes in nothing. There is 
even a faint touch of almost Weberish romanticism about the 
duet; Don Giovanni seems to have got into the wrong century by 
mistake, and to be himself half-conscious of it, as he says, ‘bizarra 
h in ver la scena’. 

The scene which follows has no reason whatever for its existence, 
except to give Doima Anna the opportunity of singing a set aria. 
Non mi dir has always been famous, and it is certainly beautiful, 
though singularly cold and unemotional. German critics have 
censured the coloratura of the latt^ half of it, but Mozart without 
coloratura is only a very mutilated Mozart ; and here it is a wdcome 
contrast and relief after the rather over-dedamatory style of 
Anna's earlier utterances. 

The concluding finale b^ins with the next scene, which opens 
with a brilliant introduction making great use of trumpets and 
drums, as is the first finale at the moments when Don Giovanni 
comes into the park with his footmen to invite the peasants into 
the palace, and again when he wdcomes the three maskers. 
Trumpets and drums always suggest noble hospitality; Fenando 
(in Cost fan Tutte) intends to engage them (but actually does not) 
to entertain his bride at their wedding.^ The musicians are 
supposed to be on the stage, though it is dear from the autograph 
score that they are not — ^in that very small theatre at Prague there 
probably was not room for so many. Don Giovanni, like any fine 
gentleman of Prague, has his own domestic orchestra, and they 
play the popular tunes of the moment. Our modem listener h^ 
probably never heard of Martin's Una Cosa Rara or Sarti's I due 
Litiganti, and is so much accustomed to r^ard Mozart as a 
dassic t^t he cannot conceive of a time when Non pOt andrai 
was the latest accomplidunent of every whistling street-boy. 
AU this finale was composed in Prague during rdiearsals, and 

1 Lepor^o is not cowardly by nature; lie is frightened only because he is 
ignorant and superstitions. 

2 Xn medieval Germany it was oidy a bride of noble birth who was allowed to 
have tmmpets and draw; those of the middle classes had to be content with 
shawms. 
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no doubt the presence of such excellent "wind-players as were 
available there gave Mozart the idea of inserting this servizio di 
tavola, as it would have been called at Salzburg. Whether Mozart’s 
keenly satirical mind had any malicious intention in making the 
band play these particular times I do not know; it is curious that 
with all the legends current about Don Giovanni there appear to 
be none relating to this episode. The first piece is from the finale 
to Act I of Una Cosa Kara; the second is iJae scofi&ng song. Come 
un agneUo, from J due Litiganti. Neither of these choices seems 
to have any particular significance; they were probably chosen 
merely because they were popular. The third time is Non piit 
andrai, from Mozart’s own Figaro) it shows at any rate, for us 
modems, how much inferior the music of Martin and Sarti 
was to his. 

The little concert is interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
Elvira. In Bertati’s libretto her entrance precedes the supper- 
music (Bertati too specifies wind instruments) ; Da Ponte was wise 
to change the order, as the festive music provides a good contrast 
to Elvira’s passionate appeal and gives her entry more import- 
ance. The hunying violins give an impression of breathless haste ; 
Donna Elvira is so much excited that die does not make herself 
very dear, and it is not unreasonable that Don Giovanni should 
treat her outburst with mocking comtesy. She is supposed to 
have undergone another emotional reaction and to have dedded 
to go back to her convent; but from all that die actually says, 
Don Giovanni might quite well imagine that she was merdy 
asking him to give up his pleasures in order to settle down to 
marriage and respectability with herself. Mozart has given us a 
wonderful expression of Don Giovanni's diaracter in this scene, 
if actors were equal to realizing it. There is a delightful exuberance 
about his shouts of — 


‘ Vivan le femmine ! 
Viva il buon vino, 
Sostegno e gloria 
D’umanitil’ 


Elvira rudies out, and as she reaches the door gives a sb nVii: 
that upsets even Don Giovanni’s equanimity for a moment. He 
sends Lepordlo to see what is the matter, and Lepordlo, with a 
cry almost as startling as Elvira’s, returns in a condition of 
grotesque terror. From this point onwards the finale is a strange 
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mixture of tragedy and farce. Such a mixture is based on a 
fundamental truth of human nature, and it is in evidence through- 
out the Italian opera of the seventeenth century, in which the 
comic servant, especially the elderly female, scatters her absmd 
remarks in the most unexpected places. But in the reign of 
Metastasio the comic servant was no longer tolerated in opera 
seria, and these relics of the comedy of masks coidd only fin<l a 
home in opera huffa. LeporeUo’s description of the Statue’s arrival 
is frankly comic and the comic atmosphere is maintained quite 
unmistakably up to the moment when Don Giovanni accepts the 
Statue’s invitation to supper and takes its hand. It must be 
clearly understood that the figure of the Commendatore is not an 
intangible ghost, but the actual solid marble statue (minus his 
horse) out of the cemetery; Lepordlo leaves us in no doubt about 
that, and we hear its heavy steps on the floor. 

The solemnity of the scene is provided by the trombones, and 
there is a further good reason for their employment; the old 
gentleman has a great deal to say, and like most people of his age 
is very slow in ddivery, so that in practice his supernatural 
impressiveness is very liable to break down before he has come to 
the end of his part, with the result that the audience finds T>iTn 
as much of a bore as Don Giovanni obviously does. The awe- 
inspiring voices of the trombones (if the players are efl&cient and 
do not get out of breath in their very fatiguing parts) form a useful 
background to enable him to sustain the dignity of his position. 
As in the previous scene, LeporeUo always presents a comic 
aspect, chattering and diivering witii fright under the table; and 
even Don Giovanni, who is a very reasonable man, begins to get 
a trifle impatient at the Statue's relentless prolixity. But from the 
moment when Don Giovanni accepts its invitation and takes the 
hand of the Statue Mozart quickens the pace and rouses the 
orchestra to effects of horror that must indeed have seemed 
frightening to audiences of those dayrs. The sodden alternations of 
loud and soft disconcert the nerves Hke the pitching of a ^p in 
a storm. An invisible chorus of devils calls to Don Giovanni 
through the riring flames and roUii^ thunder to descend to eternal 
torment. The devils rise from the depths; they seize him, they 
drag him down as he utters his last cry of agony, while Lepordlo 
crouches under the table watching his master's struggles. 

The orchestra settles down to the chord of D minor; flames and 
devilshavedisappeared. Into the half-darkmedroom there burst in 
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Elvira, Zerlina, Ottavio, and Masetto, accompanied by the police, 
to seize Don Giovanni and hand him over to the arm of the law. 
Donna Anna has come with them, but stands apart, always con- 
scious of her social position; she wiU not be content xmtil she sees 
Don Giovanni in chains. Leporello, with grim humour, tells them 
that his master is well out of their reach, and gives a comic 
description of his end. There is a momentary shiver, as Elvira 
and the others too recall the mysterious spectral figure that they 
have all seen on the road;i then the ever-tactful Don Ottavio, 
seeing that Don Giovanni has been disposed of by a higher author- 
ity, leads the way, hke the chairman of a committee, in a general 
settlement of affairs, as befits a drammagiocoso, by expressing the 
hope that Donna Anna will now permit him to lead her to the 
altar; to which she replies, with that characteristic propriety for 
which Mozart’s elegant coloratura, seems precisely the correct 
expression, that after the decent interval of a year’s mourning, 
die win in aU probability condescend to bestow her hand upon 
him. Elvira, with less ceremony and with a certain bitter tone of 
disUlusionment, armounces that she intends to resume the veil, 
while Zerlina and Masetto, transferring her phrase from minor 
to major, prepare to trot home to their interrupted rustic wedding 
feast. Lqpordlo, who has become a dieery optimist again, will go 
to the tavern to find a better master, j^d so, after the united 
exclamation of — 


'Resti dunque quel birbon 
Tra Proserpina e Pluton.’ 

— a grotesque mixture of plain language and classical dignity — 
they bring the opera to an end with a copy-book maxim starting 
off as if it was going to be an elaborate fugue, but tu rning almost 
at once into a proper Italian finale, with just a few pretences at 
counterpoint tiirown in— who could have done any thing so 
ingeniously effective but a master contrapuntist like Mozart? — so 
that the audience may disperse to their supper-parties edified, 
but not so much as to foiget that they have been thoroughly 
well amused. 

Elvira met the Statue at the door; but where did the others see it? Did it 
come up again out of the basement and walk back to the cemetery W same 
road that the others took? 
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P RAGUE had accepted Don Giovanni with enthusiasm; 
Vienna was less appreciative. Salieri did his best to prevent 
the opera being represented at all, since he had just com- 
pleted his revision of his French T arare under the name of Axnr, R$ 
d’Ormuz, whidi came out in January 1788 and deservedly aroused 
great interest, for it is a work of remarkable originality from aU 
points of view, literary, dramatic, and musical, although to-day we 
can only regard it as a museum piece. It was not until May that Don 
Giovanni was presented to a Viennese audience, and then only at 
the express command of the Emperor Joseph II, who, in qpite of 
his l i mi ted intelligence for music, was alwa37s ready to give Mozart 
a certain amount of encouragement. There were various troubles 
with the singers, and as has already been said, many alterations 
had to be made in the music. Considered mdividu^y, the cast 
could hardly have been bettered. LeporeUo was Benucd, who had 
created the part of Figaro; Madame Cavalier! sang Elvira and 
Anna was taken by Aloysia Lange. About the singer of the title- 
part we know little. It was not Mandini, the original Count 
Ahnaviva, as has often been stated, but Francesco Albertarelli, 
who had only recently come to Vienna. Mozart wrote for him, 
shortly afterwards, a livdy air, Un bacio di mono, to sing in an 
opmn. of Anfossi's; it is dear from this that he was a buffo singer 
of the usual type. The first performance met with small success; 
further repetitions taught the public to imderstand it a little 
better, but, as the Emperor himself observed, it was no music for 
the Viennese. After fifteen performances between May and 
December it disappeared from the repertory altogether, and apart 
from a single performance in German, organized probably by 
Sdiikaneder, in 1792, it was not heard again in Vieima for another 
ten years. The Viennese public on the whole preferred its operas 
in Italian, with a company of Italian singers, or Austrians like 
the Cavalieri singicg in Italian, and the ordinary Ita l ia n comic 
repertory of Anfossi, Paisidlo, Cimarosa, and the rest. Don 
Giovanni could not become popular in Germany until it had been 
translated into German. 
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The first translations were definitely comic in style. Mainz was 
the first town outside Prague and Vienna to perform the opera; 
this was in March 1789, the translation being by H. G. Schmieder. 
Schmieder's translation was also used at Frankfurt in May of the 
same year.i M annh eim (September 1789) ^nd Bonn (October) 
the version by C. G. Neefe was used, and there was yet a third, 
by F. L. Schroder, sung at Hamburg (October 1789) and Berlin 
(December 1790). The style of Neefe’s translation, which seems 
to have been the favourite one during these early years, may be 
judged from his list of characters: Don Giovanni becomes Herr 
von Schwankerich; Don Ottavio, Herr von Fischblut; and 
I^poreUo, Fickfack. 

The criticism of the Chronik von Berlin was written (even in 
1790) in that style of contemptuous condescension which was 
characteristic of Berlin musical criticism down to our own day. 
The writer considered the opera to have been much overrated and 
to be deficient in sincere feeling. Gr6try, Monsigny, and Philidor 
were the composers whom he held up as an ideal; the romantic 
movement had not yet taught German critics to believe that 
music is the exclusive property of the German people. Mozart, 
he thought, was too much bent on astonishing his audience. » 
That the opera drew crowded houses was incontestable; but that 
was due to the attraction of a ghost in armour and a chorus of 
fire-breathing furies. Another critic considered Don Giovanni to 
be 'a very suitable opera for Saturday night’.® A third admitted 
Mozart to be a musical genius, but thought him wanting in general 
culture and imeducated in taste. This may not have been very far 
from the truth, if we judge Mozart by the standard of literary 
education which we expect from our own composers at the present 
day; but we must remember that the early German translations 
of Mozart did little justice to the elegant wit of Da Ponte. A 
fourth critic said: Tn this opera the eye is feasted and the ear 
enchanted, but reason is offended and morality insulted, while 
vice is allowed to trample on virtue and sensibility.’ In Munich 

1 These dates have been established by Dr. Alfred Loewenberg (Annals of 
Opera ) ; previously it had been supposed that the first German performance was 
that of MannheiTn. 

* Thompson, the famoi^ Master of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, remarked of 
Stanford's organ-playing in the iSyo's: ‘Mr. Stanford sometimes pleases us 
sometimes astoni^ies us; and I may say that the less he astonishes us, the more he 
pleases us.* 

* I once saw The Bohemian Girl described in these ideutical terms in the 
pr el i m i nar y prospectus of a performance at the Cambridge Theatre. 
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the opera was at jGbrst forbidden by the censor, and was only 
performed at the special command of the Elector. Beethoven, as 
is well known, had a passionate admiration for the music, but said 
that he could never bring himself to write an opera on a subject 
so immoral as those of Figaro and Don Giovanni. We may note 
that FideUo contains various reminiscences of Die Zauberfldte, 
but none of Mozart’s Italian operas, j 

The romantic conception of Don Giovanni in Germany begins 
with RochHtz’s translation (1801), whidi hdd the stage for half a 
century and is not even now completely superseded, for its phrases 
have impressed themselves so deeply on the popular memory in 
Germany that no subsequent translator has dared to abandon 
them altogether. And in considering this romantic outlook on 
Mozart’s opera we must remember that it coincided with that 
gigantic theatrical revolution which is associated for most of us 
with the names of Schiller and Goethe. In that revolution, con- 
sidered as a whole, the plays of Schiller and Goethe themsdves, 
great as they are, stand for perhaps less than those of Shakespeare 
alone do in the history of our own Elizabethan and Jacobean 
stage. But we may note that Mannheim, one of the very first 
German theatres to produce Don Giovanni, had already, a year 
and a half earlier, seen the production of Schiller's Spanish 
tragedy, Don Carlos. The German romantic theatre absorbed 
not only Shakespeare from abroad but the Spcinish dramatists 
too, as well as the two Italian pla3n!mghts who were almost 
contemporary with it, Goldoni and Gozzi. It is curious to read at 
the present day (1944) how the educational theatre in the remoter 
centres of Soviet Russia is constantly producing plays by Goldoni 
and Calderon as well as by Shakespeare; it loolis as if Sdilegel's 
famous lectures on the drama, first delivered in Vienna in 1808, 
were still taken as the basis of the theatrical curriculum there. 
In Er^land the Spani^ and Italian dramatists are known only to 
research students. But Germany, in those da37S, was stUl dosdy 
in touch with France; French taste had dominated German 
literature far more than it ever did our own. No Engli shma n 
cared much what Voltaire might say about Shakespeare, and few 
Englishmen had ever heard of the ‘dramatic unities’; even now 
most Eighdi critics imagine that they are an obsolete pedantry 
invented by some obscure Frenchman in the da37S of Louis XIV. 
To the German romantics the release from the unities was a really 
serious matter; it was the victory of the allied forces of Germany, 
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Spain, !*rir\ England over the t37ranny of France. A north German 
intellectual of 1800 or later would therefore approach the story of 
Don Juan in a spirit totally different from that of Da Ponte. The 
Burlador de SeoiUa links up Seville and Naples, it is true; but we 
have already seen that Da Ponte’s acquaintance with the story 
must be traced back through Goldoni and the Jesuit pla}^ to 
Moli^re, through Moli^re to Tirso, if indeed Da Ponte ever 
actually read Tirso in Spanish.^ The disciple of Lessing and 
Schlegd would go straight to the Spaniards themselves, even if 
only in a German translation, and he would at once note their 
gffiinitifis to Shakespeare, more siffinities perhaps than our own 
Shakespeare scholars wodd readily admit. Further, there is the 
whole moral outlook on the theatre to consider. In the Italianate 
south, at that moment — mean during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century — ^the theatre had signified first d3mastic opera, 
Metastasio and Hasse, followed by the trivial comic operas of 
Galuppi, Anfossi, and their like, and in the spoken drama, the 
Comedy of Masks, whether in Italian or in German, and at best, 
Goldoni and Gozzi whose plays we can regard only as commercial 
aatertainment, for their own day, however respectfully we may 
read them now. In north Germany the theatre had suddenly 
become a religion ; it was no longer an amusement, it was a morally 
uplifting force, deliberately planned as such by those who directed 
it and as such willingly and gratefully accepted by a devout and 
enthusiastic audience. By the time we reach 1813 — ^and here I 
must beg the reader to pause for a moment and reflect on all the 
events, political, social, as well as cultural, that had taken place 
in Europe between 1787 and 1813 — ^we are confronted with two 
conunentacies on Don Gwoawni, which, as Samud Butler would 
have said, throw perhaps more light on the commentators than on 
the original author. One of these is musical, the other literary; 
they are complementary to each other. The musical coimnentary, 
if I may so call it, is Spohr’s opera, Faust, composed in 1813, but 
not produced until 1816. Spohr at that time was conductor of 
the Theater an der Wien in Vienna, the theatre which Schikane- 
der had built out of the profits of Die Zavberjldte’, on the top of 
the pediment which surmounted the facade he had placed a statue 
of h ims el f in the character of Papageno. Fai*st came out first at 
Prague in 1816; Vieima saw it in 1818 and it hdd the stage until 

^ Ponte 'Was a remarkably weU-read man, and it is q,uite concmvable timt 
be bad some knowledge of the Spani^ theatre in the originaL 
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about i860. As late as 1852 it was given at Covent G^den by the 
urgent desire of Queen Victoria; for this production, which of 
course was in Italian, Spohr composed recitatives and indeed 
considerably revised the whole opera. These facts deserve mention 
because Spohr's Faust is now completely forgotten. It is really 
the first German romantic opera, for it precedes both Weber's 
Frdschutz and HofEmann's Undine by a few years. Its indebted- 
ness to Don Giovanni is conspicuous, and what is important to 
note is that the features of Don Gumanni whidi Spohr has so 
obviously imitated are the ensembles and finales, although in the 
opera, as in his quartets and violin concertos, Spohr has based his 
entire musical style fundamentally on Mozart. But between 1787 
and 1813 there had grown up the whole German conception of the 
s3nnphony orchestra — ^not merely the technique of iustrumenta- 
tion and symphonic composition, but the moril idea of orchestral 
music — ^and therefore of the S3miphony, as the only existing non- 
theatrical form — as the most uplifting and edifying t}^ of 
musical art. ‘Beethoven’s music is edifying. . . . Beethovea’s 
sense of duty is to preach.’^ Spohr’s Fa«si is probably the first 
attempt made, though perhaps in this case imconsdously, to 
amalgamate the personality of Don Juan with that of Faust; and 
ever since Goethe the Germans have perpetually tended to trans- 
late Don Juan into terms of Faust.* 

The other commentary of 1813 is the fantastic story of E. T. A. 
HofiEmann, Don Juan, eine fabelhafiige Begebenheif. Ho ffmann 
(1776-1822), whose name is probably known to many Engli^ 
readers only through Offenbach’s comic opera, was not only a 
prose-writer of distinction — he is indeed one of the most fascin- 
ating authors in the whole history of German literature — but 
a musician as well. He was no mere talkative amateur like Robert 
Browning, but the composer of deven operas, one of which 
{Undine) was revived in recent years in Germany, and the lead^ 
of that school of literary muddans and musical men of letters 
which induded Schumann and Weber, Hdne and Berlioz. 
Whether he was acquainted with Tirso’s play I do not know; he 
is pretty certain to have had some knowledge of Spanidi drama, 
if only at second hand. He wrote vividly about life in Italy and 

* D. F. Tovey, BeeChovtn, London, 1944. 

* Mjany modem Gennan -writers, e.g. Oswald Sjwng^er, seemto rro-theadjectiTn 
fausHsck as equivalent to deutsch, wlien speaking of matters intdlectoal and 
temperamentaL 
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other comtries, but his own life was spent entirely between 
Kooigsberg, where he was bom, and Bamberg, where he con- 
ducted opera, his other places of residence being Warsaw, Posen, 
and Berlin. 

The most characteristic feature of Hoffmann’s romanticism is 
his delight in making perfectly commonplace people of his own 
day come unexpectedly into contact with the supernatural. It is 
a literary device very familiar to English readers of the last fifty 
years or so; Anstey’s The Brass BoMe was an early example, and 
David Garnett’s Ledy into Fox a more recent one. W. S. Gilbert 
exhibits the same sort of thing in The Sorcerer and lolanihe, with 
this difference, however — ^that his ordinary people are quite unreal 
and fantastic, while his supematurals are uncomfortably realistic; 
his fairies and wizards come not from fairyland, but from tih,e flies 
and traps of contemporary English pantomime. It is an inverted 
romanticism which Hoffmann perhaps would hardly have und^- 
stood, though perhaps Tieck might have appreciated it. 

The ‘travelling enthuabst’ who is supposed to be the author of 
Hoffmaim’s story stays a night at a town between Germany and 
Italy, and finds that Mozart’s opera is being performed in Italian. 
He also finds that the theatre adjoins his hotel and that he can 
walk out of his bedroom straight into a box.^ In the coxirse of the 
first act he becomes aware that there is a lady with biTn in the box 
too. He does not look at her until the act is over and then finds 
that it is Donna Anna herself. They discuss the opera together, 
and after the interval she leaves him. He goes back to his 
room, eats his supper, and retires; finding the room stuffy, he 
anticipates Miss Baylis at the Old Vic and transfers his writing- 
table to the box (which one would imagine would have been 
stuffier stm). Here he sits down to enjoy a jorum of punch and 
write a long letter to his friend Theodor. The story is, of course, 
an excuse for an analysis and explanation of ‘the opera of all 
operas’.* 

For Hoffmann, Don Giovanni is what is now called a superman, 

I Geunan wnters always say tliat this was the case at Bamberg. But as late 
u about 1910 there existed a famous hotd^the Kaiserkrone — at Bozen in the 
;i^oI, with a wooden theatre built into its courtyard, "nie theatre had at that 
toe hem already condemned ^ unsafe and was to be demolidied. Schiianeder's 
tiieatre in. Vienna, at which. Die Zaubetfiote was first performed, must have been, 
much the same sort of building. Hoffmann's introduction is therefore q^uite 
plausible. But Ho ffmann never visited mther Bozen or Vienna himself, as fax as 
1 can ascertain. 

* This phrase is Hoffmann's own; it has sometimes been ascribed to Wagner. 
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and Anna comes very near being a superwoman. She is the 
woman destined for him by Heaven; but he meets her too late. 
All he could do was to violate her; and from that moment she is 
consumed by an unearthly passion for him. She requires at the 
same time both the destruction of Don Giovanni and the satis- 
faction of her own desire. She spurs on her 'ice-cold' bridegroom 
Ottavio to revenge, but when Don Giovanni has disappeared she 
cannot think of marrying him. When at the end she tells him that 
he must wait a year, she knows that she will never live that year 
out — ‘Don Ottavio will never clasp in his arms the woman who 
has been saved only by her inborn piety from becoming the elect 
bride of Satan’. The author sits writing in the box from midnight 
until two in the morning; the next day he hears at the table d’hote 
that the prima donna was suddenly taken iU. and died from over- 
exertion, at two o’clock precisely. 

Hofimann stands a good deal nearer to the eighteenth century 
than our modem ‘travelling enthusiasts’; he is quite ready to 
enjoy a realistic representation of Hell in the second act, with a 
stage full of smoke and a legion of live devils, and after that he is 
quite definitely relieved when they disappear and the other 
characters make their entrance for the final sextet. But the 
essentials of romanticLsm are there; Hoffmaim is disgusted at the 
whole idea of Don Giovaimi unless he can read an all^ory into 
him, and he cannot conceive how Mozart could have written such 
beautiful music unless he had had the same interpretation at the 
back of bis mind. 

Wliat really was at the back of Mozart’s mind we shall never 
know, unless further letters of his are discovered. As far as 
Mozart’s mind is concerned we have the score and not h ing else to 
guide us. Tirso’s original play will not help us in the least, though 
a study of that and of the other Don Juan plays will help us to 
account for some of Da Ponte’s inventions. Tirso’s play stands 
halfway between the asmedias de capa y espada, the characters of 
which are mostly kings and gentlemen, set in some country rather 
like Spain, and the comedias devotas, in which the most abominable 
scenes of crime could be represented as long as the play ended 
with the penitence and conversion of the sinner. In many ways it is 
more like an opera than a play; there is in fact a certain amount 
of incidental music, and the spoken parts are in formal rhyme or 
assonance, full of rhetoric and poetical phraseology for thdr own 
sakes. Mozart’s music (or anybody’s) may be r^;arded as the 

N 
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equivalent for all that in another currency. But as regards the 
individual characters and their rdations one to another, apart 
from Don Juan him self and his relations to women in general, 
Tirso, Da Ponte, and Hoffmann are just irreconcilable. 

The first scene of Tirso’s play is laid at Naples, in the royal 
palace. The Duchess Isabela receives Don Juan (who is masked) in 
the dark, believing him to be the Duke Octavio, and apparently ready 
herself to go to all lengths. She suddenly discovers her mistake and 
rails for help. The King of Naples enters with lights; she covers 
her face and exclaims that her honour is lost. Enter Don Pedro 
Tenorio, who is Don Juan’s unde; he is a lord in waiting to the 
King , who tells him to deal with &e case, but secretly, to avoid 
scandal. Don Pedro sends Isabela away in charge of the guard; 
Don Juan then reveals himself as Don Pedro’s, nephew. Don Pedro 
professes to be gravely shocked at Don Juan’s conduct, especially 
in view of the lady’s high rank; but he admits to having been 
young himself, and suggests that Don Juan should jump down 
from the balcony. He does so ; his tmcle, having been told by him 
that he had pretended to be Octavio, tells the King an entirely 
untrue stoiy — ^that the mysterious aggressor had overpowered 
his guards, jumped out of the window, and even when found again 
bdow had succeeded in escaping altogether. He also says that 
Isabela told him that the man was Octavio, though she never 
mentioned his name. Don Pedro then calls on Octavio, whom 
he finds in bed, although the morning is wdl advanced, and 
proposes to send him to prison. Octavio is naturally bewildered, 
and is concerned only about the honour of Isabda, to whom he is 
betrothed. Don Pedro arranges for him to escape to Spain, hke 
Don Juan. Octavio, we see, has nothing to do with Ana at all. 
The next scene is the coast of Tarragona, where Juan meets the 
fidier-maiden Tisbea. All this episode with Tisbea is very long in 
proportion to the rest, and it is further balanced later in the play 
by si m il a r scenes with Aminta, a diepherdess. These scenes are 
exaggeratedly poetical and seem to belong to the same sort of 
dramatic type as Tasso’s Aminta, Guaiini’s Pastor Fido, and 
Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess. 

We now meet the King of Spain, who is supposed to be Alfonso 
XI {d. 1350) > Don Gonzalo de UUoa, the Comendador, father 
of Ana. The King suggests that Ana should marry Don Juan; 
all m a r riages in these illustrious drcles are naturally arranged by 
the parents. But Don Diego Tenorio, Don Juan’s father, tdls 
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the King that his son has been caught in the act with Isabela, on 
which the King decides to bani^ Juan to Lebrija, not veiy far 
from Seville, and to marry Ana to Octavio by way of compensat- 
ing him for the loss of Isabela. Juan meets Octavio, but Octavio 
has no idea that Juan has dishonoured his fair lady, and they are 
the best of friends, very much pleased to meet each other again 
in Seville. The Marquis de la Mota then enters, evidently just as 
much of a gay dog as Juan himself. Mota for the moment is in 
love with Ana, and quite sure of her favour, but her father keeps 
her shut up because she has already been betrothed by the King 
to someone else. Ana, like Rosina in The Barber of Seville, writes 
a letter to Mota, inviting him to visit her at eleven that evening; 
the door will be open and he is to wear a red cloak as a sign to the 
duenas to let him pass. But as her maid throws the letter out of 
the window, it is picked up and read by Don Juan, who immedi- 
ately seizes his opportunity. He gives the message by word of 
mouth to Mota, but tells him that the hour agreed on is twelve. 
Mota brings a band of musicians with him, and while they are 
singing Don Juan borrows his red doak and keeps the appoint- 
ment with Ana himself. The same sort of thing happens as in the 
first scene ; Ana discovers that her visitor is not Mota ; die screams 
and her father comes to the rescue. Don Juan kills him and then 
escapes with his servant. He restores the doak to Mota in the 
street; torches are seen approaching, and Mota is arrested by 
Don Juan’s father. The curious parallelism of the Isabela-Tisbea 
scenes and those of Ana and Aminta suggest the first and second 
subjects of sonata form. 

The rest of the play is taken up with the episode of the statue, 
the gradual assembling in Seville of all the four dduded females, 
and their final appearance together before the King to demand 
justice. Catalinon, Don Juan’s servant, enters and describes Ms 
end, adding what is most important from the Spanidi point of 
view, that Don Juan, just before his disappearance, has assured 
him of Ana’s virginity. Octavio pairs off with Isabda and Ana is 
handed over to Mota. 

It is characteristic of the Spanidi theatre that married women 
do not appear in it at all. Not even in comic plays can there be 
a mother-in-law.i Once safdy married, a woman was regarded 
as something too sacred to be exposed to stage presentm^t. 
But before marriage, Spanish heroines seem to be allowed a 

1 Pedio WnanT. Pefia, El TetOro del Maestro Tirso de Molina. Valladolid. 1889. 
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surprising amount of liberty; indeed, even Spanish critics have 
accused Tiiso of making his female characters demasiado sensuales 
y libidinosas. Tirso’s Ana, like Goldoni’s, is obviously a very 
young girl, but she goes to much further lengths than Beaumar- 
chais’s Rosiaa; that ‘saintly purity’ with which German and 
English critics have credited her on the strength of Mozart’s arias 
is the last quality that is hers. She is, however, the one female in 
the play whose physical integrity is guaranteed by all the play- 
wrights who bring her on, so that Hoffmann’s view of her condition 
has no justification whatever. It is entirely his own invention, 
and its only value is to illustrate the German romantic mind. In 
Tirso's play both Isabela and Ana are quite small parts; they have 
next to nothing to say on the stage, whereas the parts of Tisbea 
and Aminta are very long, and far more literary than dramatic. 
Apart from the pastoral scenes, it is the male characters who 
have the most to say in the drama. The literary form of El Bur- 
lador is very evidently determined by fixed conventions of the 
Spanish theatre; Da Ponte’s libretto is shaped not so much by the 
standard conventions of Italian opera buffa as by the actual 
member^p of Bondini’s company at Prague. The shortage of 
male singers made it necessary to eliminate half the dramatis 
personae of Tirso’s play, and just those which give it its peculiarly 
Spanidi character. By the mere fact of being set to music the 
females become more prominent, and as the three prime donne 
have to be more or less equalized in value, Zerhna, the substitute 
for both Tisbea and Aminta, is reduced to about a quarter of their 
joint length, and the other two females are expanded. This gives 
the operatic females importance enough to make the modem 
spectator t h i nk that they ought to dominate the drama s till more; 
he is accustomed to heroines of the size of Wagner’s or of Verdi’s 
and Puccini’s, forgetting that their operas were composed for com- 
panies assembled on quite different principles — ^aU too often on 
that of ma femme et dnq poupies, as the husband of Mafiamo 
Catalan! used to say. That is why modem audiences t end to 
r^ard either Anna or Zerlina as the ‘heroine’ (or, rather, as the 
prima dotma), according to taste; Elvira gets comparatively few 
votes. And when we think of Manrico or Tristan, we naturally 
find Ottavio a poor sort of tenor, not realizing that in Tirso he is 
quite a subordinate character and an absurd one at that. The 
delicate question of exactly how far Don Giovanni succeeds with 
any of his attempts on female virtue is hard to answer, and really 
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need not be seriously pursued; the important thing is the charac- 
ter of Don Giovanni himself and the visible results of his efforts 
on the stage. Tirso called him theftwr/orfor, the ‘deceiver’ of Seville; 
his servant actually gives him the title in the course of the play, 
and he accepts it as a compliment. It is by systematic deceit 
indeed rather than by irresistible charm that he seems to secure his 
results. To his seniors in the play, concerned as Spanish grandees 
with ‘honour’ and female honour above all things, he is the man 
who brings ruin on all women, and therefore a criminal. Modem 
moralists might take a quite different view; Busoni used to say 
that Don Giovanni was the man who gave every woman the 
supreme experience of happiness. In any case. Da Ponte’s Don 
Giovanni does not do that, for if his adventures within the limited 
period of the opera are a fair sample, he has no success at all and 
is placed in a completely ridiculous situation every time. There is 
really no need whatever for Heaven to intervene. And when 
Heaven does intervene, as in Tirso, it is made quite clear that the 
Statue is taking a personal revenge. Don Juan protests that he 
did not violate his daughter; ‘that does not matter’, says the 
Statue; ‘you meant to do so*. And Don Juan asks for a priest, that 
he may confess and receive absolution before dying; the Statue 
refuses, saying that it is too late. Da Ponte’s Don Giovanni owes 
more to Moli^re; however ignoble his bdiaviour in life may have 
been, he has at least the courage to go down to Hdl unrepentant. 
Writers on Mozart have made the most of DonGiovanni’ssaciil^e, 
blasphemy, and aU the rest of it in the cemetery. Tirso makes 
Don Juan pull the Statue’s beard, but the Statue does not seem to 
mind that in the least. Don Giovanni never goes as far as beard- 
pulling, if only for the simple reason that, as the Statue is on 
horseback, his beard would be out of reach.^- 

Dr. Alfred Einstein, who prepared the Eulenburg miniature 
full score of the opera in 1930 — a work of most accurate and 
careful scholarriiip — prefaces it with some wise words which I 
take the liberty of translating h^e: 

‘This present edition makes a claim that is both modest and 
gigantic. It sets out to present the work in as faithful and un- 
adulterated a form as is possible for dead print in comparison with 
live handwriting. The attempt thus made must sturdy lead to a 

1 Beaxd-puUiiig was a form of insult well known in medieval Spain, e.g. in tbe 
‘time of the Cid, who died in 1099, and it was punishable under the law of the 
land. 
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new intellectusl conception of the opera. Or rather it should be a 
symbol and a challenge to envisage the work once ^ more in its 
free from all the romantic and unromantic mystifica- 
tions of the nineteenth century which began with those of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann; free from moralizing, all ethica.1 or philosophical valua- 
tions, free from aU searching for Wagnerian leitmotiv, and above 
all without discussion of “questions of style’’, whether it is an 
opera htffa or a mixture of huff a and seria. This question of style 
has never had any relevance for a work which is absolutely 
sui generis.’ 

The reader’s first reaction to this will be to laugh at me for 
quoting it after a discussion of the seria and huff a styles which 
may already have bored hiTn to distraction. Dr. Einstein writes 
as a German for Germans, professional musicians, newspaper 
critics and professed musicologists; he knows his readers and what 
their mental backgroimd is likely to be. But if German readers 
probably know too much, English ones know too little. Dr. 
Einstein is perfectly right in stressing the quality of uniqueness 
which diaracterizes Don Giovanni, but we cannot understand the 
nature of that uniqueness properly until we can see the opera 
agains t the background of its own century. Hoffmann and his 
successors were determined to make Don Giovanni into a romantic 
opera. They were like Hoffmann in the first act of Offenbach’s 
opera; they had put on a magic pair of spectacles whidi made 
them see the whole universe in a romantic light. Like Spohr, they 
wanted to write definitely romantic operas, and as Mozart’s were 
obviously the finest that they knew and the most modem as well, 
they naturally took Mozart as their technical model. Hoffmann’s 
Undvne shows perpetual indebtedness to Mozart and Cherubini, 
but he does actually carry romanticism a good deal further than 
either — ^further, in fact, than Spohr does. He invents a tectmique 
of romantic music, which is a different thing from merely trying 
to express a spirit of romance. Spohr wants to be romantic all the 
time, but is so obsessed with the Mozartian classical technique 
that he hardly ever achieves a really romantic result. Whether 
Mozart is inwardly romantic or not every listener will decide for 
himsdf; it is a matter of personal temperament rather than of 
hard fact; but it is difficult to find in Mozar t any traces of a 
consdoudy romantic technique. He knows aU depths of human 
emotion, but he is always Itali a n and st rictly realistic; his.mpgic 

often complex in the esjctreme, but inyaHat^^jclear. He has no 
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•mystifications and no sense of S3nnbolism, apart from certain 
conventions of religions music which might by a stretch be called 
S3mibolic. 

And Don Giovanni forces us to ask ourselves what we really 
mean by the word ‘romantic’, as applied to music. That again is 
a temperamental question. For some listeners, to-day as well as 
a hundred years ago, all music is of its very essence romantic. 
But it must be obvious that our modem attitude to romanticism 
cannot be the same as that of the creators of romanticism; nor 
can we take their view of the classical art against which they 
reacted. Hoffmann thoroughly enjoyed old Italian music; he 
was a pioneer in the appreciation of Beethoven, but he seems to 
have found that quite compatible with a delight in opera buffa. 
In one of his books he says that he wants the characters in op^a 
buffa (he uses the Italian term) to be so life-like as to be recog- 
nizable as people we know, but the ‘fantastic’ element is to domin- 
ate them, in place of the ‘romantic’, and then das AbenteuerUche 
will begin and turn normal life into a crazy fairy-tale. One could 
apply that criticism to Don Giovanni', could we apply it to Figaro 
or to the comic operas of Anfossi and Cimarosa? I think one can, 
not in the sense of introducing a recognizably supernatural ele- 
ment, but recognizing that the mere fact of musical settii^ gives 
these otherwise ordinary people a delicious absurdity — an 
absurdity that we sometimes do recognize in actual life when we 
say of some of our friends that they go through the whole of life 
as if it was an opera. And that leads us directly to our next 
chapter and Cosi fan Tutte. 
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C 0 S 2 FAN TUTTE 

T he performance of Don Giovanni at Vienna brought 
Mozart neither fame nor money. He had received the 
appointment of court composer on the death of Gluck in 
the autumn of 1787, but the stipend seems to have been very in- 
adequate to his needs as the father of a family, and he was still 
more hurt by the fact that the Emperor gave him hardly any oppor- 
tunity of fta ming it by new compositions of a serious type. All that 
was required of bim was a supply of dance music for the public 
masked balls given during the carnival season. He had a fewpupUs, 
but not enough to support his wants; in the summer of 1788 he 
wrote his three great S3nnphonies, but the subscription concerts 
for which they were intended had to be postponed, and it is 
thought that they never took place at all. 

In the spring of 1789 a welcome diversion presented itself in the 
shape of an invitation from Prince Carl Lichnowsky to join him 
on a visit to Berlin. The King of Prussia, Frederick William II, 
was an enthusiastic lover of music; he maintained a first-rate 
band, and was himself a very good violoncello player, so that 
Mozart had some hopes of turning his talent to good account at 
the northern court. On the way to Berlin he visited Leipzig, 
where he made friends with Doles, a pupil of J. S. Bach, whom he 
had succeeded as Cantor of the Thomassdiule. He gave an organ 
recital in the Thomaskirche, extemporizing on a chorale in such a 
way as to make Doles say that his old teacher had come to life 
again. By way of return. Doles made the choir sing to him Bach's 
eight-part motet, Singet dem Herrn — z. work now in the repertory 
of most English choral societies ; he was quite taken by surprise at 
the imposing effect of it and cried out, 'That’s music that one can 
learn something from!' Learn something from it he did, for he 
made Doles fetch out Bach’s other motets; there was no score in 
existence, and he had to read them from the parts spread out on 
a table before him.^ 

!• It lias sometiiaes been stated that he had to spread them owt on the floor and 
read them on hands and knees. 
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At Berlin his criticisms were a little too outspoken to meet with 
the approval of the local musicians, but the King showed a marked 
appreciation of his music and offered him the post of Kapell- 
meister. He dedined the invitation, not wishing to abandon 
Joseph II, although the Emperor’s recognition of his abilities had 
been none too cordial. Joseph had a vigorous appetite for music, 
but was not very discriminating, Mozart’s devotion to him was 
probably based not so much on his artistic interests as on the 
nobility and liberality of his character. Moreover, it is only 
natural to suppose that to a man of Mozart's temperament there 
would be little temptation to exchange the cheerful and easy-going 
life of Vienna for the severer atmosphere of Berlin. 

He returned home at the be ginni ng of June and set to work at 
once to write the series of six quartets that had been commissioned 
by the King of Prussia, as well as six pianoforte sonatas for his 
daughter. Princess Frederica. Only one of each set, however, was 
completed at this date, and the Princess seems never to have 
received her remaining sonatas; of the King’s quartets two more 
were written at a later time. The only other important work of 
this year is the clarinet quintet composed for Anton Stadler. 

At the end of August Figaro was revived again, and its success 
was so definite that the Emperor decided to commission another 
opera from Mozart. He was not allowed to choose his libretto this 
time; but he was at any rate given his old friend Da Ponte as a 
collaborator. This new opera was Cost fan Tidte, ossia La Scuola 
degli Amanti’, it has been said that the subject was based on events 
that had actually taken place in Vienna shortly before, and that 
the Emperor had given a special command to Da Ponte to work 
the story into his libretto. The opera seems to have been writteu 
in great haste; the autograph score is very full of abbreviations, 
a proceeding not at all usual with Mozart. It has sometimes been 
alleged that Mozart dishked the subject and composed the music 
very much against his will; but there seetns to be no authority for 
this tradition, and it is certainly the last deduction that one could 
possibly draw from a study of the music itsdf . The work was first 
performed on 26 January 1790. 

The plot of the opera is simplicity itself. Ferrando and 
Guglidmo are two young Neapolitan ofhcers engaged to be married 
to two young ladies, FiordUigi and her sister Dorabella. A 
C3mical old bachelor, Don Alfonso by name, persuades the youi^ 
men to put their mistresses' constancy to the test. They pretend 
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to be rallfvrl away from Naples on duty, but return that same 
afternoon disguised as Albanian noblemen. Don Alfonso, with 
the help of Despina, the ladies’ maid, persuades the two sisters to 
receive them. The strangers make violent love to them, and after 
some hesitation each succeeds in winning the heart of his friend’s 
betrothed. The affair proceeds with such rapidity that a notary 
is in that very evening to draw up a marriage contract for 
their signature. Suddenly Don Alfonso announces the return of 
the soldiers; the Albanians vanish, and the terrified ladies are 
obliged to confess everything to their ordinal lovers. Needless 
to say, all ends happily. 

This libretto was denounced throughout the nineteenth century 
as being intolerably stupid, if not positively disgusting, and 
various attempts were made in Germany and elsewhere to ‘improve’ 
it, or even to substitute an entirely fresh libretto on a totally 
different subject. In 1863 the authors of the libretto of Gounod’s 
Faust adapted it to a French version of Love’s Labour’s Lost] 
early in ^e present century a singer at the Dresden Opera 
adapted it to a Spanish comedy. There is not the least necessity 
for such a proceeding. Cosi fan Tutte is the best of all Da Ponte’s 
librettos and the most exquisite work of art among Mozart’s 
operas. It is as perfect a libretto as any composer could desire, 
though no composer but Mozart could ever do it justice. Those 
who know the opera only by vague recollections of some clumsy 
German translation, or by the summary printed in those hand- 
books which are sold for tiie benefit of laizy opera-goers, may well 
think it stupid, for they will only see the skeleton; to appreciate 
the delicate filigree of Da Ponte’s comedy, one must read every 
word of the Italian original and sing it through, recitatives and 
all, to Mozart’s music. 

What Da Ponte did was to take an extremely simple idea as a 
foundation, an idea in itself absurd enough, but hardly more 
absurd than many old-fashioned Italian opera plots, and possess- 
ing the advantage of a certain stiff and conventional S3nnmetry. 
There are three men and three women; one pair of philosophers, 
two pairs of lovers, the one sentimental, the other practical — six 
pieces of humanity which the poet can arrange in as many patterns 
as he pleases. On the basis of this simple plot, he builds up a most 
daborate artificial comedy. Cosi fan Tutte is very different from 
either of the two operas which preceded it, and they are both 
extremely different from the conventional ofera buffa of their 
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time. Da Ponte, like Mozart, was always ready to learn from his 
contemporaries and rivals; the construction of Cosi fan TuHe is 
clearly modelled on that of La Grotta di Trofonio, the libretto 
which Casti wrote for Salieri in 1785. In Casti’s play there are 
also two pairs of lovers, whose characters are completely changed 
by passing through the mysterious grotto and restored again after 
they have passed through it once more in the reverse direction. 
Trofonio, the magician who manages the grotto, is the obvious 
moddl for Don Alfonso. The old-fashioned opera buff a presented 
stock types of singers, who sar^ stock types of songs. Figaro and 
Don Giovanni, as we have seen, present real individual characters 
whose personality was faithfully reflected in the music. Figaro 
had the advantage of being taken from one of the most brilliant 
comedies ever written, so that it has a far better plot than almost 
any opera ever composed. Don Giovanni falls far short of Figaro 
in construction of plot; its plot, indeed, is rather its weak point 
— ^its originality lies in its fantastic imagination, in its exciting 
rapidity of movement, and in its fascinating studies of feminine 
frailty. I have already drawn particular attention to its rapidity 
of movement; it may be pointed out here that in all three operas 
Da Ponte quite dearly intended to observe the dramatic unities 
of time and place. He was under no obligation to do so; from the 
seventeenth century it had been understood even in France itself 
that opera was not subject to these laws. But Beaumarchais, as 
a French dramatist, observed them as a matter of course, and he 
called his play La FoUe Journie as its original first title. Da Ponte 
observed the unities too by the mere fact of following the French 
comedy exactly, and indeed drortening it. And as it is quite 
dear that in writing Don Giovanni he was first of all concerned to 
produce another opera as like Figaro as possible in its externals, 
Don Giovanni also obe37s the law of the unities, and the action 
takes place within a period of twenty-four hours. Some Englidi 
critics have refused to accept this, and have asked how the statue 
could have been erected in the time, or how Donna Anna and 
Don Ottavio could have had their mourning dothes made. The 
problem of the erection of the statue had to be faced by various 
playwrights before Da Ponte, and each solved it in his own way. 
For the purposes of the opera, I cannot see that such realistic 
det ails are of any importance; we can pretend, if we like, that the 
first scene takes place on Monday, the second on Tuesday, the 
thir d on Wednesday, and so on, but that will not alter the fact 
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that the hour of the scenes proceeds uninterruptedly from about 
midnight to midnight. Cost fan Tutte takes rather less time; it 
is actually a very long opera, especially as it is in two acts only, 
and probably designed in two acts, the first of which takes a good 
hour and a half, but the supposed action starts about an Italian 
breakfast time and ends with a late supper. To the realistic mind, 
this \^ill no doubt make the opera still more absurd; ‘we might 
possibly imagine the ladies changing their affections in the course 
of a month or so, but not within a single day'. From the musical 
point of view, Cosz fan Tutte is much more leisurely than either 
Don Giovanni or Figaro, though still not nearly so leisurely as 
Die Entfuhrmig; yet a great deal happens on the stage, enough 
to keep the spectator always entertained and amused. The 
concentration into one day is an immense advantage in all three 
operas. Modem productions, at any rate in England, have taken 
every care that each new scene should follow its predecessor 
without a break; we owe this technique, not to the cinema, as 
some people fondly imagine, but to the Shakespeare producers of 
about thirty years ago or more, who reacted violently against the 
over-elaborate staging of Irving and Tree. In those days, and 
probably in some countries stiU, operas with many different 
scenes were set realistically, so that for every change of scene 
there had to be an interval of at least five minutes and often of 
many more; this completely destroyed the vitality of the opera 
and made it unendurably tedious. 

Cost fan Tutte can be put on the stage realistically or artificially, 
but in any case it is an opera for a sophisticated audience. It is 
artificial comedy of the best, and the unity of time helps to 
heighten the artificiality which makes its charm. Don Alfonso is 
a real person, and far more real than Doctor Bartolo or the 
Commendatore; Despina too has a certain reahty, although she 
is obviously the conventional operatic soubretu. But the four 
lovers are utterly unreal; they are more like marionettes than 
hu m a n beings. Yet, as the opera develops, we see them express 
an amazingly wide range of emotions; indeed, it is only because 
they are marionettes that they are capable of such emotions, for 
they are themselves playing parts all the time. Cost fan Tutte is 
the apotheosis of insincerity— the only moment when anybody 
speaks the truth is when Don Alfonso utters the statement which 
forms the title of the opera. For this reason the opera is to some 
auditors bewildering and almost embarrassing. German chivalry 
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in the last century was shocked at seeing women made ridiculous; 
the present age, at, any rate in England, is merely amused. If 
the realists maintain that the story is an insult to human nature, 
let them read the reports of the Divorce Court during the period of 
a war. Such embarrassment as modem listeners sometimes do 
feel is due to the sheer beauty of the music itself; they cannot 
bear to think that it is the d^berate expression of sham feeling 
and sometimes of comically exaggerated passion. It finds its 
parallel in Goethe's play. The Triumph of Sensibility, which 
belongs to about the same period. The opera introduces us into 
a curious world in which even the most ardent musician may find 
himself rather a stranger at first; for Don Alfonso, who is the only 
person consistently honest with himself, has no emotions, and the 
four lovers, who are all emotions, are never quite dear how far 
their emotion is genuine and how far fictitious. 

The overture starts with a slow introduction which gives us two 
characteristic ideas at once. The first is the theme given out by 
the oboes; the theme is of no great importance in itself, but we 
shall always find that the nasal tone of the oboe is generally 
associated with cynical old Don Alfonso. The second point is the 
motto of the whole opera: 



This leads at once to the allegro, a lively chattering movement, 
full of strong contrasts between quick and giggling solos for various 
instruments and vigorous syncopated chords which may stand 
for the young men’s chivalrous protestations. The themes are 
deliberately empty and commonplace; they must be so deliber- 
ately, for Mozart never wrote commonplaces by acddent. To- 
wards the end we hear the cod fan iutte^ theme again. 

The curtain rises on a caf6, at which the. two ofi&cers are break- 
fasting with Don Alfonso. He has evidently been saying some- 
thing rather naughty about their young ladies, since each of them 

1 Cost fan tui£e means 'all women behave like that*. If an English title for the 
opera is wanted, the alternative title ought to be translated — The School for 
Lovers^ 
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asserts in turn with great firmness that his particular bride is 
utterly incapable of falsehood. Don Alfonso wants to finish his 
breakfast in peace; but they tell him he must either prove his 
assertions or draw and defend himself. He is not going to be 
distiirbed; he sits quietly smiling, while they start up, thump the 
table and make the spoons rattle in the saucers. He hmns an old 
song to them, flute and bassoon joining in with mocking laughter: 

‘Woman’s faith is like the Phoenix 

In remote Arabia dwelling; 

Travellers oft such tales are telling — 

Have they seen it? No, not they!’ 

‘What proof have you’, he asks, ‘of their fidelity ? ’ ‘Their promises, 
their vows, their protestations.’ ‘Ah yes! their tears and sighs, 
their embraces, and their swoons — ^forgive me if I laugh at you 1’ 
He will undertake to prove to them that their ladies are no better 
than any other and stakes a hundred giuneas on it, so long as they 
promise to keep the wager a secret from the ladies, and to carry 
out all his instructions obediently for the next twenty-four hours. 
They give their word, and begin to think how they Ayill spend their 
winnings, for about these they have no doubt. Trumpets and 
drums ring out a couple of bars of introduction, and Ferrando the 
romantic sings confidently that he will spend his share on a 
serenade for DorabeUa. Guglielmo is more of a realist; he means 
to give a dinner-party. ‘And shall I be invited ? ’ asks Don Alfonso. 
‘Certainly, sir, since you will have the bill to pay.’ Off they go, 
the young men in high spirits, Don Alfonso chuckling to himself. 
He finds this sort of thing very rejuvenating. 

The scene changes to a garden leading down to the sea. In the 
background is the bay, with Vesuvius in the dis ta nce. The 
clarinets in thirds, hypocritical and voluptuous, tell us that the 
ladies are here. Fiordihgi and DorabeUa are certainly no romantic 
devtsche Mddchen. The S 3 mQmetry of the plot suggests that Da 
Ponte was acquainted with the SpanMi comedy of manners; but 
in any case that Spani^ comedy had influenced Italian opera a 
hundred years before, and the tradition of it may weU have 
continued in Italy down to the days of Da Ponte. It would be too 
much to say that our heroines are sensuales y Kbiiinosas, but they 
are both of them at least as ready for an adventure as Rossini’s 
Rosina. Each is contemplating a medalhon portrait — did anyone 
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ever look so dadiing eis Ferrando, so distinguished as Guglielmo? 
The sentimental dow movement quickens up to an aUegro of vows 
and protestations, interrupted only when the word amore makes 
them both collapse into the exquisite rapture of a slow, simultane- 
ous cadenza. It is a fine morning, and both of them feel rather 
inclined for some new excitement — but who comes here? Don 
Alfonso? Yes, but alone, and evidently in a state of great per- 
turbation. What is the matter? 'Ferrando ' ‘Guglielmo ’ 

‘Oh, ’tis too dreadful’, answers Don Alfonso, recitative gliding 
insensibly into aria, and his broken phrases becoming almost 
mdody against the background of sobbing violins and sighing 
violas. The ladies are in the last agonies of fear — ^and curiosity, 
for Don Alfonso continues to tdl them to bear up and prepare for 
the worst, without letting out too soon what the horrible news is. 
He breaks it to them at last, and the officers come in themselves, 
accoutred for their voyage to the seat of war. 

Here Mozart, as might be expected, sums up the situation in a 
quintet. This is, in fact, the opera of ensembles, more of them than 
in any other, quite possibly more than in any opera ever written, 
and all of them ravishing. The gentlemen approach with dignified 
hesitation, and Don Alfonso extols their manliness and courage. 
The ladies are more agitated, and desire their lovers instantly to 
draw their swords and run them through, since they cannot bear 
to live without them. Ferrando and Gughehno dig Don Alfonso 
in the ribs. ‘Wait and see’, he remarks, unmoved; and at that 
moment the two ladies, having done their duty by their emotions, 
settle down to one of Mozart’s enchanting soUo voce ensembles, in 
which the others join, to contemplate the cruelty of Fate and the 
vanity of human hopes. Once more the ladies protest, once more 
the young men nu^e each other and laugh at Don Alfonso, 
smiling and enigmatic as before, once more they repeat their 
adorable platitudes — ^for in this world the whole of life proceeds 
in sonata form. 

A few more tears, a last embrace, consolation in a comical 
double recitative — Mozart had already discovered in Figaro the 
ddightful absurdity of treating recitative as ensemble — followed 
by a little duet, deliberatdy rather dry; if the young officers are 
not very emotional, it riiows how well disciplined they are. A 
drum is heard in the distance ; Don Alfonso sees the boat approach- 
ing. The ladies prepare to faint, while the regiment crosses the 
stage to a swaggering march, followed by a crowd of villagers — we 
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are at Posillipo, a village jiist outside Naples — singing ‘Oh, a 
soldier’s life for me !’ The boat is waiting, but it will have to wait 
a long time yet, for the ladies know no end to their farewells, which 
culminate in another quintet of the most exquisite beauty and 
humour, the four lovers embracing to long-drawn rapturous 
phrases, while Don Alfonso is shaking with laughter in the back- 
ground. The swooning ecstasies of this scene reappear amusingly 
to the words in mortis examine in the well-known motet, Ave 
verum Corpus, composed in June of the following year. 

The march is repeated, and the officers embark; the ladies and 
Don Alfonso wave a last good-bye, singing a little trio to the 
accompaniment of rippling violins as the boat recedes into the 
distance. The ladies retire, and Don Alfonso, left alone, pours out 
his contempt for women in an accompanied recitative that has 
the concentrated fuiy of Figaro’s in the garden on the night of his 
wedding. ‘What grimaces! what silly nonsense! Was it for these 
women that they wagered a hundred guineas?’ The two con- 
ventional chords of the orchestra are the only possible comment. 

The next scene is the ladies’ boudoir. Despina, the maid, has 
brought their chocolate, and thinks she may as well taste it 
before they come in. Here they are— -‘Chocolate! No! Give me 
poison!’ ‘Shut the windows! Pull down the blinds! I hate the 
light, I hate everything — oh, go away and leave me alone!’ It is 
DorabeUa who leads off like this — she is the more temperamental 
of the two — in an accompanied recitative of the most absurdly 
txagic order, followed by an aria in which she declares that she 
intends to go mad for the rest of her life and teach the Eumenides 
themselves how to scream. She does in fact give them a specimen 
of her abilities, starting on a high G flat and slowly descending the 
chord of the d iminish ed seventh — the chord of all romantic horrors 

while the Addles, who have been supporting her with energetic 
agitation all the way through, stop in horror until she reaches the 
perfectly conventional closing phrase. 

All through the opera we shall meet these parodies of the grand 
tragic manner, both in aria and in accompanied recitative; it was 
the perfection of ingenuity on the part of Da Ponte and Mozart 
together (for they cannot have planned such a thing independ- 
ently or against each other s wishes) to invent these opportunities 
for enlmcing the absurdity of the dramatic situation and at the 
s^e time giving the singers the most glorious opportunities for 
showing off their voices. 
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Despina is quite accustomed to tantrums and asks what is the 
matter this time. 'Our lovers have left Naples!' says agonized 
Fiordiligi. 'Is that all?’ laughs Despina. 'They’U come back.’ 
'But they’ve gone to the front!’ sobs DorabeUa. 'So much the 
better for them; they’ll cover themselves with glory.’ 'But 
perhaps they’ll be killed!’ shrieks Fiordiligi. 'So much the better 
for you, then; you can find new ones — ^no shortage of nice yoimg 
men in this world.’ "rhe ladies are furious. 'Oh, they’re all alike’, 
says Despina. 'You love one man now, you’ll love another 
presently; one’s as good as another, because none of them are any 
good at all. I dare say they’ll come back; still, as long as they are 
away, why waste your time crying? See if you can’t — amuse 
yourselves.’ This is really quite shocking. ‘Nonsense!’ says 
Despina. ‘Aren’t you out of the nursery yet? Do you suppose 
that Signor Ferrando and Signor Guglielmo aren’t doing just the 
same thing? Aren’t they men? And soldiers?’ She goes off into 
a fit of giggles, as the ladies gather up their skirts and leave the 
room. Despina is evidently Zerlina in domestic service. 

Enter Don Alfonso to pay a call of condolence. ‘No one at 
home ? Ah, there’s Despina; h’m, maids are such mischief-makers. 
Well, a guinea wfll go a long way.’ Don Alfonso has brought with 
him two Albanian noblemen who desire to pay their respects to 
the ladies; Despina is quite ready to have a look at them. Their 
clothes and beards are rather odd, but then all these Orientals 
are as rich as Croesus.^ The ladies have heard laughter and call 
Despina with angry voices. She pays no attention, and they enter 
in a fine state of temper at being disturbed during their midday 
siesta. ‘Strangers in the house? You shameless hussy, send them 
away this minute, or we shall give you notice on the spot.’ 'The 
Albanians fall on their knees and crave pardon with Oriental 
compliments. Don Alfonso is watching bdiind the door. The 
ladies are at first indignant, then a little frightened, but they 
gradually find that this Eastern imagery has a certain charm about 
it. As the sextet ends, Don Alfonso comes forward as if he had 
only just entered the room. What is all this noise? Do the ladies 
wish to rouse the whole neighbourhood? ‘Look! Men in the 
house!’ ‘Well, and why not?’ He looks round. ‘Heavens, am I 
dre aming ? My dear friends, my very dearest friends, however 

^ Those who take opera realistically can be assured that at Venice, Trieste, or 
Naples in those days there would have been nothing odd about the appearance 
of magnates from the Balkans. 

O 
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did you come here? This is too delightful! (Come, act up to me !)’ 
They are presented formally and continue their extravagant 
compliments. Dorabella is almost inclined to be agreeable; but 
Fiordiligi is an elder sister who always does the correct thing. She 
has had the advantage of a sound, old-fashioned education, and 
knows that when strange men misbdiave in this manner, a well- 
bred operatic heroine always sings an aria about rocks and 
tempests, with a pompous introduction, wide leaps from high 
notes to low and back, plenty of coloraiuro,, and a long shake at the 
cadence. It is all superbly done, for was not Fiordihgi acted by 
Madame Ferrarese del Bene, with a compass to be envied by any 
soprano and by any contralto as well? And was not the Reverend 
Abate Da Ponte violently in love with her and enjoying aU her 
favours ? She deserved some return, and he repaid her generously. 

In vain Don Alfonso begs her to be kind, in vain Guglielmo 
tries to laugh it all off cheerfully; she evidently thinks that not at 
all in good taste, and tahes Dorabella and herself off at once. The 
young TTipn burst into loud guffaws; Don Alfonso tells them not 
to make so much noise — he who laughs last laughs longest. This 
laughing trio is one of the most amusing numbers in the opera. 
Would Don Alfonso like to strike a bargain, and be let off with 
five-and-twenty guineas and an apology? He reminds them that 
the time is not up yet, and that they have promised to obey him 
for twenty-four hours. After a beautiful and quite superfluous 
song (f7»’ aura amoroso) from sentimental Ferrando, they leave 
the stage to Don Alfonso, who has another interview with Despina. 
She is stiU unaware (or pretends to be) of the identity of the 
bewhiskered strangers, but as long as they are rich she is ready to 
hdp them. In fact, she has made her plan already, though she 
does not teU either Don Alfonso or the audience wMt it is. Don 
Alfonso too keeps his secret. She understands how to manage 
her ladies. Love, indeed! what’s love? ‘Pleasure, amusement, 
pastime, diversion, merriment; if it becomes tiresome, it’s not love 
any longer !’ We are along way from Fiddio, oder die eheliche Liebe. 

The ladies have gone into the garden to take the aif and pour 
out their woes to the midges, as Despina sa37s. Very prettily 
indeed they pour them out, wlule flutes and bassoons echo each 
other with ddicate runs in thirds. Suddenly there are two 
simultaneous cries of agony; the strangers rush on in a great state 
of excitement, with Don Alfonso panting behind. Each carries 
a small bottle, and before the philosopher can catch them up, each 
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has drunk his fatal dose. ‘Have they really poisoned themselves ?’ 
ask the ladies. Yes, they really have, Don Alfonso tells them, and 
apparently there is nothing to do but go on singing a quintet until 
the poison takes effect. How can we suggest a cure until we have 
observed the symptoms ? Gradually the sense of horror deepens — 
a triplet figure for the violins recalls the death of the Commenda- 
tore; a hard harmony reminds us of Donna Anna. The phrases 
become more broken, and finally Ferrando and Guglielmo fall 
writhing on the grass. ‘Won’t you be kind to them even now?’ 
asks Don Alfonso. The ladies’ only answer is a shriek for Despina, 
who very practically tells them to look after the sriiddes while she 
and Don Alfonso go for a doctor. The ladies dare not approach at 
first, and the two of&cers seize the opportimity to express their 
amusement in a quiet aside. But the poison must take its course; 
it is about time for a good groan. This brmgs off its effect. The 
sisters look at one another and hesitate. Fiordiligi, always correct, 
considers that it would be really wrong to leave them at such a 
moment. DorabeUa thinks they are very good-looking. And so 
they draw nearer and nearer, while Mozart develops his two 
characteristic themes through various keys. They even feel the 
patients’ pulses and realize, as the music mounts to a cry, that the 
case is serious unless help comes soon. The men remark sotto voce 
that the ladies are becoming a little more tame at last, and the 
ladies, also soUo voce, acknowledge that the occasion is quite a 
suitable one for a few tears. 

Don Alfonso interrupts the quartet briskly by introducmg the 
doctor — a pompous old gentleman in the largest of spectacles and 
the most voluminous of white wigs. Donna Elvira, said Leporello, 
talked like a printed book; this personage talks like a prescription. 
But the patients think they have heard that squeaky little voice 
before, and control their laughter as best they can. The doctor 
makes elaborate inquiries of the ladies, and reassures them in the 
best professional maimer; finally, he draws from beneath his 
flowing robes (did we catch a glimpse of Despina’s apron?) a 
magnet, for he is a disciple of the great Doctor Mesmer himself.^ 
He strokes the patients with it, and we hear the m3rsterious fluid 
pass along their bodies in the prolonged shakes of flutes, oboes 
and bassoons. They begin to twitch, and in order to guard 

1 It wilL be Temeinbered that Dr. Mesmer had been an intimate friend of the 
i^oza^ family : it was in his garden that J^astien und Bastienne was first per- 
formed. 
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against possible convulsions the doctor directs the ladies to hold 
their heads. TTiey look round, they recover strength — ^ah! this 
is something like a doctor! 

Slowly they rise to their feet. ‘Are these the Elysian fields? 
Pallas and Cytherea, that we see before us?’ They recognize the 
ladies and seize their hands with fervour. The ladies must not be 
frightened, sa3re the doctor: these are only the after-effects of the 
poison. The virtues of animal magnetism will restore them to 
complete health in an hour or two. The ‘after-effects’, however, 
are stiU potent, and the gentlemen positively and in so many 
words demand a kiss. ‘Heavens! a kiss!’ This was premature, 
and the ladies’ feelings are outraged. People must behave properly 
even if they have been poisoned, says Fiordiligi. Whether the kiss 
is given or not. Da Ponte does not tell us; but the mixture of 
indignation and amusement provides Mozart with an excellent 
strepitoso, arcistrepitoso, strepitosissimo on which to bring down 
the curtain. 

It is a long first act, but no one could ever feel tired of listening 
to it. Cimarosa seems to have been Mozart’s model on this 
occasion; not the Mairimonio Segreto, whidi did not appear imtil 
after Mozart was dead, but Giannina e Bernardom, produced 
originally at Venice in 1781 and pCTformed at Vienna in 1784.1 
Mozart, as usual, has infinitely surpassed his model both in mdody 
and in instrumentation, although Cosi fan TwUe is written in a 
much simpler vein than either Figaro or Don Giovanni. At the 
same time the style of the music, in spite of being less complex, is 
very definitely later in its essential qualities. What is very striking 
is the almost total absence of the conventional buffo dement. 
Benucd, who created the part of Figaro and sang Lepordlo in the 
Vienna performances, took the part of Gugliehno in this opera; 
Bussani, who had sung Doctor Bartolo and later on Masetto, 
doubling with the Commendatore, was Don Alfonso. But there is 
ordy one aria, that in the second act, in which Gugliehno ap- 
proaches the old-fashioned buffo style; it is livdy and humorous, 
but one could never call it a ‘patter-song’; its mdodic outlines 
have more affinity to the song of Monostatos in the second act of 
Die Zauberflate. One is tempted to think that Bussani must have 
been an excellent actor, but not much of a singer; after all, no 
I This jaspdnted out to me by the late Professor Max Eriedlaeuder. Giannina 

eBemardom had a great success in its own day and was revived at Florence in 
1870; furthOT revivals took place at Naples (1882 and 1895), Rome (1905) and 
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basso buffo was expected to be what we should now call a singer — 
the conventional Italian terminology definitely differentiates him 
from the basso cantante, the ‘singing bass’, who hardly appears in 
Italian opera until much later. None the less, there is no trace of 
the conventional buffo in the part of Don Alfonso. He takes part 
in almost all the ensembles, but in the course of this very long 
opera he has only two quite short arias and one accompanied 
recitative; both the arias too are more talking than singing. If 
we were to judge the importance of an operatic part by the 
singer’s standards — how many arias have I got? — ^we should find 
Don Alfonso almost as dumb as Pasha Sdim; yet anyone who has 
seen the opera cannot have failed to notice that Don Alfonso 
dominates it from beginning to end. He may have next to nothing 
to ‘sing’, but he certainly has the most important part in the 
drama. The other striking feature is the immense development 
of the ensembles. In this opera there are deven arias, six duets, 
five trios, one quartet, two quintets, one sextet, and two huge 
finales, each of which indudes every possible combination of 
voices. It is in these ensembles especially that we are reminded 
not so much of Mozart as of the young Beethoven, especially in 
the pseudo-tragic episodes, which often recall the septet or the 
early pianoforte sonatas and trios. It is interesting and amusing 
to note that while Beethoven was taking Mozart seriously and 
putting his whole heart into his subconsdous imitations of him, 
Mozart himself was laughing at his own emotionalism. 

The second act opens in the ladies’ boudoir. They are still 
rather indignant, Fiordihgi especially, but Despina patiently 
continues her lesson in philosophy. Some day, die says, they will 
thank her for her good advice. When she is out of the room the 
sisters discuss the matter firom a more practical standpoint. 
Fiordiligi hesitates to take any responsibility, but DorabeUa, who 
has begun to fed very much bored with all this rigid propriety, 
induces her to give way, and in a little duet they agree to recdve 
the attentions of the fordgn noblanen. Dorabdla will take the 
dark one, who is more gay and amusing, Fiordiligi the fair one, 
whose sentimental style appeals to her taste. (Ferrando, all 
through, is much more like the German romantic tenor than the 
mere tmore buffo of Michad Kdly.) As they discuss the pos- 
sibilities of the affair, they grow more livdy ; by the end of the duet 
they have not only recovered thdr former spirits, but are quite 
prepared for adventures. We note that in this duet they are 
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accompanied, not by the sentimental daiinets, but by Don 
Alfonso's oboes. 

Here is Don Alfonso himself in great excitement; the ladies 
must come into the garden at once to listen to the music. The 
scene changes to the garden; at the back there is a boat gaily 
dressed -with flowers, and in the boat are Ferrando and Guglielmo 
with a band of musicians. Not the trumpets and drums which he 
contemplated in the first scene; those are reserved for the very 
end of the opera. The serenade he has ordered will be quite 
expensive enough; but the biU has not yet been sent in, and, 
an 3 rway, Don Alfonso will have to pay it. The soft warm notes 
are heard of clarinets,^ horns, and bassoons; Ferrando and Gugli- 
ehno join in, and as the song is taken up by the chorus they step 
ashore and present themselves to the ladies, wearing chains of 
flowers. The ladies are quite overcome; the gentlemen seem to be 
equally embarrassed. Don Alfonso explains — ^it is their apology 
for this morning's indiscretion. ‘Let us have no more old-fashioned 
airs and graces', he says. ‘Shake hands, and let us all be good 
friends.’ Despina gives the ladies' answer: the gentlemen are to 
break their flowery fetters and offer their arms to the two sisters; 
They do so, not without awkwardness and bashfulness on both 
sides, while Despina and Don Alfonso run away laughing. 

The two couples b^in — ^they positively might be English — 
with polite remarks about the weather and the garden. Fiordiligi 
suggests a walk in one of the avenues, and Ferrando is only too 
delighted to oblige. Guglidmo seizes the opportunity to press his 
suit on Dorabella, who requires little persuasion to accept from 
him a tiny golden heart, which he hangs round her n6ck, at ihe 
same time taking possession of Ferrando's portrait. They sing then- 
duet and make room for the other couple. Ferrando has not been 
so successful; Fiordiligi rudies back from the avenue in a great 
state of perturbation. It is only a passing storm; Ferrando’s 
ardent speeches can m ake her turn and look at him, can even draw 
a sigh from her. But he is too chivalrous to press her; he only 
gives vent to his ardour in a rapturous aria (need I say that the 
damets are prominent?) and leaves her to thiTiV it over. Fior^ 
dilip is tormented by a conscience. She admits to herself in 
recitative that she is in love with the stranger, but duty reminds' 
her of her absent lover. She apostrophizes Tiim in an axia; 

1 This is no doubt one reason why only oboes were employed in the previous 
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‘Oh forgive, dear heart, forgive me! 

Far astray my thoughts have errfed; 

Here for ever in shadow buried. 

Leaf and flow’r my fault shall hide.’ 

The aria is a rondo of great beauty, scored with inimitable 
grace. There are very elaborate parts for two horns, perhaps 
intended by Mozart as a joke in the same sense as the well-known 
flourish of horns at the end of Figaro’s aria, Aprite un po’ quegli 
occhi. 

A very amusing dialogue follows between Ferrando and 
Guglielmo. Ferrando is overjoyed at being able to show that 
Fiordiligi is constancy itself to her Guglielmo; but Guglielmo finds 
it a little inconvenient to tell Ferrando how much, progress he has 
already made with Ferrando’s Dorabdla. Ferrando is distracted, 
but he bears Guglielmo no ill-will — ^this is a charming trait of 
character — and, indeed, asks his advice. Gugliehno is already 
half-converted to Don Alfonso’s philosophy, as Dorabdla is to 
Despina’s. Women are charming creatures, but they must not be 
surpiised if their lovers complain of the liberality with which they 
distribute their favours — ^this is the burden of his cheerful song. 
Ferrando takes his case more seriously. He is stiH genuindy in 
love with Dorabella, in spite of the way she has treated him. This 
is one of the airs whidi remind us of early Beethoven.^ Mozart 
has for once in a way employed both clarinets and oboes together 
in the accompaniment, so that ndther pair of instruments seems 
here to have any special dramatic significance. The aria is very 
neatly constructed on two short but markedly contrasted subjects ; 
the first is in C minor, the second (with clarinets) appearing for 
the first time in E flat, after which it reappears in C major accom- 
panied by the oboes with the most delicious efiect, the whole 
orchestra joining in afterwards for a coda. 

Once more we are admitted to the ladies’ apartments. Fior- 
diligi is in great distress. She confesses frankly that she is in love 
with her Albanian, but is shocked at Dorabdla’s matter-of-fact 
acceptance of her confession. A last effort must be made to 
conquer her passion. ‘My dear,’ says Dorabdla, 'you had much 
better give way to it’; and she expounds her philosophy in a 
charming aria, which naturally resembles Despina’s to some 


1 Compaxe the beautiful tenor aria for Jesus (also in C minor and major) in 
Th$ Mount of Olives, 
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extent, but has a warmth of feeling and an aristocratic distinction 
that is quite foreign to the backstairs mind of the lady’s-maid. 

Fiordiligi is left alone. Suddenly she makes up her mind, and 
sends Despina to fetch two old uniforms of Ferrando and Gugli- 
elmo. (How they come to be- in the ladies’ wardrobe Da Ponte 
does not explain.) She and Dorabella will put them on, and will go 
out to the front themselves; it is the only way to escape tempta- 
tion. She tears off her toupi, little knowing that through the open 
door Don Alfonso, Ferrando, and Guglielmo are all watching her, 
and puts on her lover’s hat and doak. Ferrando, still disguised, 
steps in to restrain her. Has she forgotten him? She protests; he 
presses, until finally her determination gives way and she yields 
completely, in as naive and simple a phrase as that in which 
Gluck’s Alceste makes her great sacrifice. ^ Guglielmo is on the 
point of bursting in, but Don Alfonso pulls him back, though he 
must have hard work to hold him during the long allegro in whidi 
Fiordiligi and Ferrando voice their transports. 

Is this really our cheery philosophical Guglidmo ? Ferrando has 
touched Tiim on a tender spot, and when he comes back again 
expecting congratulations on his conquest, he finds his friend in a 
very bad temper. 'Fiordiligi? Fior di diavolo!’ They are both 
agreed, however, that the errant ladies must be severely punished. 
‘Very well,’ suggests Don Alfonso, ‘marry them.’ Marry them? 
They would as soon marry the Devil’s grandmother. Then will 
they remain celibate for life? ‘Do you suppose men like us will 
ever want for wives?’ Oh, there are plenty of women in the world, 
says the philosopher, but wiU any o&ers be any better ? It se ems 
they are stiH in love with these particular ladies, in spite of their 
faithlessness; they had better stick to them. Don Alfonso takes 
the stage. 


'Man accuses the women, but I excuse them. 

And my forgiveness never will refuse them. 

A man’s love’s a passion, a life's anxiety; 

To her love’s only charm — variety! 

‘Let no man who has found himsdf deluded 
Say the lady’s to blame; ’tis all his own fault. 

Be she young, old, plain or a beauty. 

Every woman’s the same: cosi fan twtteV 

^ Je volenti remplir tm devoir qui m’est cW— the three bars immediately 
preceding DiviniUs du StyXv 
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And as they join with him in chorus — Cosi fan enter 

Despina, as usual extremely pleased with herself, to say that the 
ladies are prepared to marry them at once; they have sent for a 
notary to come this very evening, and they will be ready to sail 
for Albania in three days. 

The final scene shows us a saloon lit up for a party. Despina is 
ordering the servants about, and Don Alfonso looks in to see that 
all is in order. The two couples enter, with all Posillipo come to 
congratulate them. The quartet receive their good widies with 
due acknowledgements to the valuable assistance rendered by 
Despina, and after the chorus have left the room they sit down to 
supper. They toast each other and drown the memory of the past. 
They are in lhat agreeable and convivial mood when it is obviously 
the right thing to sing a round, the sort of social canon that Padre 
Martini used to compose. Fiordiligi leads off, Ferrando follows, 
DorabeUa makes the third entry: where is Gugliehno? The fact 
is that the round is too high for Guglielmo’s bass voice; so Mozart 
very ingeniously makes him start up from the table in a rage, 
muttering angrily, ‘Oh, I wish the wine would poison them !' But 
they are much too happy to notice anything. Don Alfonso 
introduces the notary, who, of course, is none other than the 
versatile Despina. The contract is read over and presented for 
signature. The two ladies have just appended thdr names when — 
was that a drum? And those distant voices, are they singing, 
‘Oh, a soldier’s life for me' ? Don Alfonso goes to the window — yes, 
the soldiers are coming back, the boat has reached the diore, the 
two officers are getting out! What is to be done? The Albanian 
bridegrooms are hastily bundled into another room, and while 
Don Alfonso consoles the ladies, they slip out again unobserved 
to reach the main door. A moment later Ferrando and'Guglielmo 
enter in uniform ; the King has just given orders for them to return 
at once. The ladies seem silent and uncomfortable, but perhaps 
that is due to excess of joy. Suddenly Gugliehno discovers the 
notary and demands an explanation. Despina takes off her wig 
and say^ that she has just come back from a masquerade. The 
ladies are stiU more embarrassed. Don Alfonso discreetly drops 
the marriage-contract where Ferrando can pick it up. Indignation 
boils over; wicked Don Alfonso teUs the officers to look into the 
next room. The ladies axe in agony, when their lovers re-entra: 
wearing their Albanian costumes all awry, and recall the words and 
music of the previous tender episodes, with a jest at the magnetic 
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doctor. Explanations are now superfluous, and all the ladies can 
do is to throw the blame on that odious Don Alfonso. Don Alfonso 
takes it all with his habitual serenity, puts their hands together 
and recommends them to make peace. The opera ends with an 
ensemble in which the six characters give the audience the 
excellent advice always to let their actions be guided by reason, 
and always to look at life with a sense of humour. 

Whether the ladies pair off with their original lovers or their 
new ones is not dear from the libretto, but, as Don Alfonso says, 
it will not make any difference to speak of. 

Figaro — ^Beaumarchais’s Figaro at any rate — was called a pro- 
logue to the Revolution, and Don Giovanni presented the same 
kind of ideas at a rather different angle; it was an opera for 
heedless pleasure-loving aristocrats dancing on the crust of a 
volcano. These two operas came out before the fateful year 
1789. Cod Jan Tutte in January 1790 must have seemed a last jest 
at the departing age, to those who understood the humour of it. 
To a later generation, unaccustomed to look for humour of this 
kind in music, it must have been merely the apotheosis of the 
rococo in its most Mvolous and superfidal aspect. 

With Cost fan Twtte we bid farewell to Lorenzo Da Ponte as 
Mozart’s librettist, and the reader may like to know what became 
of this curious and fascinating character. The death of Joseph II 
in February 1790 left him without a protector. His enemies were 
too strong for liim, and the result of intrigue and calumny was 
that he was obliged to take flight to Trieste, glad to escape from 
Vieima with his life, as we learn from the verses in which he 
dedicates to Byron his Italian translation of The Prophecy of 
Dante. At Trieste he made the acquaintance of an Eug lifib mer- 
chant, and fell violently in love with his daughter, whose namA 
was Nancy. The father’s name was Grahl, and he was bom at 
Dresden, but Nancy always maintained firmly that she was an 
Englishwoman. She had been asked in marriage by an Italian 
who was in business at Vienna, but he demanded too large a 
dowry, and the father, furious at the idea of gi ving his daughter 
to a man who only wanted her money — ^Mr. Grahl must in d eed 
have been English if he was so much surprised at the normal 
Italian outlook on matrimony — handed her over to Da Ponte. 
It has been suggested that Nancy was a Jewess, and that Da 

1 •niis was wdl pointed out by O. G. Sonneck in an article on the Mozart 
Festi-val at Munich in 1896 {JRioista MusieaU lUHUma, Turin, 1896). 
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Ponte married her by the Jewish rite, although he was a Catholic 
priest. 1 

He left Trieste with Nancy in August 1792, with the idea of 
seeking his fortune in Paris. Casanova, whom he met in Prague, 
recommended him to go to London instead, and gave him two 
pieces of sound advice : ‘When you are in London, never set foot 
inside the Italian cai 6 , and never sign your name to a bill.’ In 
London he obtained the post of poet to the Italian Opera. On 
I March 1794, Bertati’s Don Giovanni was given there, with music 
put together from Gazzaniga, Sarti, and others, Mozart being 
represented by Leporello’s catalogue aria. In 1797 Da Ponte was 
sent to Italy to engage singers, and seized the opportunity of 
visiting his old home at Ceneda. He arrived quite unexpectedly 
on All Souls’ Eve, just as his old father, aged eighty, was drinking 
the health of his long-absent son, surrounded by Lorenzo’s seven 
sisters and two brothers, with numerous other relatives. Lamar- 
tine wrote of this episode: 

‘Mime dans les confidences de Saint-Augustin, si tendre et 
pieux pour sa mire, il n’y a pas beaucoup de pages en littirature 
intime supirieures i. ce retour d’un fils aventurier dans la maison 
patemelle.’ 

He came back to London, but his inexperience seems to have been 
taken advantage of both by Taylor, the manager of the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket, and by Messrs. Corri and Dussek, the 
composers and music publishers with whom he went into partner- 
ship. It need hardly be said that he disregarded both the wise 
coimsels given him by Casanova. In 1805 he fled from his creditors 
and made his escape to America. He airived first at Philadelphia, 
but about 1807 he settled in New York, where he taught Italian 
and entered into various unfortunate business ventures. The great 
event of his life in America was the visit of Garcia to New York in 
1825 with an Italian opera company which performed Don Gio- 
vanni — ^Mozart’s this time. In 1832, when he was eighty-three, he 
lost his Nancy. It was about this time that he entered into 
correspondence with the Patriarch of Venice, who had formerly 
been Bi^op of Ceneda. He sent the Patriarch some poems, and 
received a kindly letter of thanks, in which the worthy prelate 

1 Paul Nettl, Da Ponte, Casanova und Bohmen, in AU-Prager Almanach, 1927- 
Netd points out that it was not until after Nancy’s death tiiat Da Ponte took 
steps to reconcile himself with the Catholic Church. 
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begged him to make his peace with Holy Church. He died 
on 17 August 1838, in his ninetieth year, having made his con- 
fession and received extreme unction. A document quoted by one 
of his biographers. Monsignor Bemardi, from the ecclesiastical 
archives of New York, says that since it was not generally known 
that Da Ponte was a priest, it was considered advisable not to 
draw attention to the fact either on the occasion of his recon- 
ciliation with the Church or on that of his funeral.^ 


1 Jacopo Bemardi, Memorie di Lorenzo Da Ponte t Florence, 1871. 
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T he death of Joseph II in February 1790 put an end to 
Mozart’s hopes as a court composer. The new Emperor, 
Leopold II, cared little for music and only supported it as 
a matter of duty. Besides, he had no S3nnpathy with the ideals of 
his predecessor, and anybody who had been patronized by Joseph 
might be certain of Leopold’s disfavour. Discarded by the 
Emperor, Mozart set out on a concert tour; he still enjoyed a 
considerable celebrity as a virtuoso on the pianoforte and could 
be certain of appreciation in the smaller Germam capitals. But his 
concerts brought him in no profits, and he returned to Vienna to 
find matters only worse than before. His chamber music was 
beyond his audiences; the number of his pupils had dwindled to 
two; his wife was in dhronic ni-health owing to her perpetual 
pregnancies, land his finances were in the most desperate condition. 
The state of his own health probably accounts for the fact that 
his whole output for 1790 was curiously small. The only important 
compositions are two quartets for the King of Prussia, the string 
quintet in D and the Fantasia for a mechanical organ whicli is 
mostly in F major, although, like the other one, it begins in F 
minor. He composed additional accompaniments to Handel’s 
Alexander’s Feast and the Ode for St. CeciUa’s Day) for the rest 
there are only fragments of works begun and left unfinished after 
a few bars, which tell thdr own melancholy tale. 

He took up composition again after his tour, and in the early 
months of 1791 was occupied with a number of works, most of 
them small and of very miscellaneous diaracter. It was early in 
May that he received an invitation to compose what must to him 
have seemed an almost more imusual tjqw of work than the pieces 
for clockwork instruments that had just been occup3dng his 
thoughts, and one, too, still less likely to bring him adequate 
remtmeration. The proposal came from an actor-manager by 
name Emanud. Sdukaneder, whom he had first met at Salzburg 

1 After Mozart's death Constanze recovered her health completely; ^e had no 
children by her second hnsband. 
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eleven years before. Schikaneder was an altogether extraordinary 
character. His life and his general behaviour were so grotesque 
that one could only imagine him to have been invented by a 
German Dickens as the German original of Mr. Crummies; at the 
same time he was in many ways a man of singular ability, in- 
vention, and foresight, who contributed much to the history of 
the German stage. Bom at Regensburg in 1751 in the most 
miserable circumstances, he had spent his childhood as an 
itinerant fiddler; later he became an actor, and although devoid 
of education had sufficient natural talent to achieve a decided 
success by the time he was twenty-four. At twenty-seven he was 
managing a company of his own and touring South Germany and 
Austria with a repertory that included Kin^ Lear, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth, as well as plays by Lessing and Schiller. He was musician 
enough to perform Gluck’s Orpheus, besides all sorts of patriotic 
pieces, ballets, spectacular entertainments, and German comic 
operas, some of which he composed himself. He was a capable 
manager, very popular with his subordinates, a passably good 
singer, and clever enough to see that an energetic appe^ to 
German national sentiment was a sure road to success at a timp- 
when his countrymen were growing tired of the tyranny of French 
and Italian taste and preparing subconsciously for the romantic 
outburst of the early nineteenth century. He gave a season of 
German Singspiel (comic opera) at Vienna in the winter of 1784-5, 
often patronized by the Emperor; a season mainly of patriotic 
and spectacular pieces, interspersed with comic operas, at Regens- 
burg in 1787. In 1789 he came back to Vienna to begin a long 
series of successes at the ‘Theater im Starhembergischen Freihause 
auf der Wieden’ a flimsy erection which had been run up in one 
of the numerous courtyards of what is stiU called the ‘Freihaus’, 
a huge block of low ydlow buildings south of the Naschmarkt. 
In those days it was outside the fortifications of the city, just on 
the right hand of the road leading out of the Kamtnerthor. TTie 
whole position of both Schikaneder and his theatre is not nnliVA 
that of the Royal Cobouig Theatre in Lambeth a generation later. 

After the collapse of German opera that followed Mozart’s 
Enifiihrung, Joseph had reinstated Italian opera at court; but the 
people of Vienna were only too glad to support some sort of 
popular musical entertainment in their own language. One 
Marinelli had obtained conriderable success with comic operas, 
burlesques, fairy plays, and topical pieces during the last eight 
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years; and Schikaneder, seeing what the public wanted, set him- 
self to beat Marinelli at his own trade. He began with simple 
Sir^spiel, but soon saw that what drew the largest audiences were 
operas on Oriental subjects and romantic fairy tales, in both of 
which the local Viennese comic diaracter ‘Kasperl’ or one of his 
tribe could be introduced. His first ‘magic’ opera was Oberon, 
libretto by C. L. Giesecke, music by Paul Wranitzky, produced 
7 November 1789. He now came to Mozart with the offer of a 
similar kind of libretto. 

Mozart accepted it. It is difi6.cult to imagine what process of 
thought led him to do so. It was hardly dignified for a musician 
who had been constantly associated with court life at Vienna and 
elsewhere, both as composer and pianist, to undertake to collabor- 
ate in a fairy play to be acted in what was little more than a 
wooden bam, to an audience that cared only for trivial and vulgar 
melody, ‘gag’ and ‘business’ of the silliest kind, crude spectacular 
effects and the introduction of a whole menagerie of animals on 
the stage. On the other hand, he had been insultingly neglected 
by the new Emperor, and had practically no hope of reinstate- 
ment. For years he had been passionately desirous of writing a 
German opera, and this chance might well be better than none. 
His sister-in-law, Josefa Hofer, bdonged to Sdukaneder’s com- 
pany; Schikaneder himself was an old friend, and the type of 
friend who knew how to make the most of friendship. There was 
yet another reason: Schikaneder and Mozart were both Free- 
masons, and we shall eventually see that this was very probably 
the most cogent reason of aU. 

Concerning the history of the next few months there is a mass 
of legend and tradition, and a scarcity of well-authenticated facts. 
Time was pressing, and Schikaneder well knew how difficult it was 
to induce Mozart to write anything down. But fortune favoured 
him; Mozart’s wife was taking the waters at Baden near Vieima 
during June and July, and the composer was left alone without 
even a servant.^- Schikaneder provided him with a summer-house® 
in the courtyard where the theatre was erected, in which he could 
work with the manager’s eye always upon him, and kept up his 
spirits at other times by encouraging him to share his own riotous 

1 Mozaxt writes to his wife on 6 June: ‘J*ai congidU Lionore, etje serai tout seul 
d la maison, ce qui n*est pas agriable* Why this letter was written in French does 
not appear. 

2 The summer-house remained in position till the middle of the last century, 
when it was removed to Salzburg and re-erected on the Capuzinerberg. 
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and profigate life. The opera was finished in the rough in the 
course of July, and rehearsals for the singers had already begun. 

Two new commissions interrupted the course of Die Zauierjidte 
{The Magic Flute), as the new opera was to be called. 

It was in July that a mysterious messenger presented Mozart 
with an anon3rmous letter inviting him to compose a Requiem 
Mass, and to name his own price for it. He accepted the offer, 
as he was anxious to show the world what he could do in the 
ecclesiastical style, now that Leopold II had reinstated the 
church orchestras which Joseph had abolidaed. In August came a 
more pressing invitation. The Emperor was to be crowned King 
of Bohemia at Prague on 6 September, and the local authorities 
decided at the last moment to celebrate the occasion with an opera 
by Mozart. The libretto chosen was an old one of Metastasio’s, 
remodelled for this festivity. La Clemenza di Tito, a pompous and 
ftigid drama of Roman history such as had always been chosen 
for court festivities in the first half of the century. Mozart was 
obliged to set off at once for Prague, accompanied by his wife and 
his pupil Sussma}^:, composing in the carriage and writing out his 
ideas with Sfissma3rr’s help wherever they stopped for the night. 
The opera was finished in eighteen days, rehearsed, and finally 
performed with aU possible magnificence after the coronation 
banquet. It was a complete failure, and the Empress Maria 
Luisa, who was a daughter of the King of Naples, called it wna 
j>orcheria tedesca. Later on it adiieved what was almost popu- 
larity. It was repeated at Prague and much applauded; it was 
the first opera of Mozart to be performed in London (1806). For 
the stage of to-day it can only be considered as a museum 
piece. 

It is obvious that the libretto was chosen by the authorities to 
present the monarchy in the most favourable light. The French 
Revolution of 1789 had struck terror in all reactionary states, anf^ 
it was urgent, first, that the principle of absolute monarchy 
should be reasserted, and, secondly, that it should be held up to 
the advocates of liberty as tempering justice with mercy. The 
story turns on the u nf a iling and therefore rather monotonous 
clemency of the Roman Emperor Titus. Vitellia, daughter of the 
late Emperor Vitellius, being offended because Titus does not 
desire to make her his wife, induces his intimate friend Sextus to 
form a conspuac^ against him, Sextus being madly in love with 
her, and wax in her hands. Titus is at present contemplating 
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marriage with Servilia, the sister of Sextus, but on finding that she 
is in love with Aimius, a friend of her brother’s, performs his first 
act of clemency by giving her up to him. He then decides to marry 
Vitellia after all, and sends his general Publius to inform her of 
his intentions. Publius arrives just too late; ViteUia has at that 
very moment sent Sextus off to set fire to the Capitol and murder 
Titus, Sextus manages to perform the first part of her instructions, 
but is too nervous to kiU Titus himself, and comes back to ViteUia. 
The first act ends with the burning of the Capitol and the agitation 
of the principal characters, supported by the chorus. 

At the opening of the second act we learn that Titus has escaped 
death and has discovered the whole plot. Sextus confesses his 
guilt to Annius, who urges him to flight ; Vitellia is also anxious to 
get Sextus out of the way, since she knows that if Titus treats him 
with the inevitable clemency, he will probably confess everything 
and expose her. Publius comes to arrest Sextus, who is tried by 
the Senate and condemned to death. Titus has an interview with 
him, but he refuses to inculpate ViteUia, and is sent back to 
prison; Titus, after some hesitation, tears up the death warrant 
which he had just signed. Finally, however, ViteUia makes up 
her mind to confess her share in the plot. She does this with her 
usual sense of dramatic eJfiect in the amphitheatre where Sextus 
and his feUow conspirators are to be thrown to the wild beasts. 
Needless to say, Titus performs his third act of clemency and 
pardons everybody so that the opera may end with general 
rejoicing. 

The remodelling of the libretto was done by Da Ponte’s old 
friend, Caterino Mazzokt. He removed a good many of the solo 
arias on which every drama of Metastasio depends, and replaced 
them by duets, trios, and ensembles to suit the taste of a more 
modem audience. The result is a rather shapeless opera, and one 
feels its shapelessness the more because its only raison d’itre as a 
coronation opera is to be formal. Here is Mozart, definitely in his 
‘third period’, being forced to revert to the style of his first. It 
was impossible. Idcmeneo is the work of a yotmg man at the 
height of his powers, anxious above all things to express his 
emotions and to put in eversdhing that he could give; La Clemmza 
di Tito was written by a man in broken health, exhausted by over- 
work, and forced to write in haste against his wfll. He knew, too, 
what sort of an audience he had to expect ; remembering Joseph II’s 
remark, ‘Too many notes, my dear Mozart 1 ’ he puiposdy adopted 

p 
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a plain and easy style \An.th. obvious melodies of old-fashioned cut, 
the simplest harmonies, and the thinnest orchestration. The arias, 
which ought to be long and stately, he cuts down to the shortest 
proportions; he invents a new form for them, based on Gluck's 
French operas, with a slow introduction and a quick movement 
to follow. We have met with it in Fiordiligi’s aria. Come scogUo, 
and indeed in Idomeneo, but in both of these he could take his 
time. In La Clemenza di Tito he takes his time only in the two 
great arias that have now become favourite concert-pieces, partly 
for the opportunity given to the singer and perhaps still more for 
the elaborate instrumental obbligaio parts, one for clarinet, the 
other for basset-hom, both played at Prague by Anton Stadler. In 
the opera both arias stand out as concert-pieces, just like Martern 
ciUer Arten (which also has elaborate instrumental obbligati) in Die 
Entfuhnmg. There are two charming little duets, and the second 
— Ah perdona — ^is one of Mozart’s loveliest inspirations.^ In the 
concerted numbers Mozart allows his dramatic genius more free- 
dom, and we meet with modulations and other complexities 
which may weU have bewildered the Empress. The finest move- 
ment of all is the finale to Act I, in which the conflicting emotions 
of Sextus and ViteUia, Servilia and Annius are painted against a 
choral background. This finale has great importance because it is 
the first in which Mozart has combined both solo voices and chorus 
too in a great ensemble. The comic operas never employ the 
chorus in a finale at aU, except for short isolated passages (as m 
Figaro, Act III, and Cost fan Tutte, Act II); each act of Idomeneo 
ends with a chorus on a large scale, but the soloists take no part 
in them. Here the chorus is a factor in the drama. We begin with 
the agonized perplexity of the principal characters; suddenly the 
cry of the terrified people, still far distant, tells us and tells them 
too that Rome is in flames. This idea must have been entirely 
Mozart’s own invention, since the chorus have nothing to sing 
excq)t horribly dramatic cxies of ‘Ah!’ until the principals join 
together to sum up the situation in f otu: diort lines — a proceciure 
hitherto cx>nfined to opera buffa — the last two of which are re- 
peated by the chorus. But the chorus is not brought in just to 
make more noise. In fact, it is not brought in at all; it remains 
permanently in lontananza, though obviously it must have been 

^ Mr. H. Saxton Fonnsn discoverod tli&t it was to this mslody that ShcUsy 
wrote the song, ‘I arise from dreams of thee' (see The Athenaeum of 31 August 
and 2 November 1907). But it cannot be said that the words go well with 
the tune. 
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drawing nearer and nearer all the time. The diorus sings anti- 
phonally with the group of soloists, and it is most carefully planned 
never to overpower them. But the mixture of formality and a 
certain modernity produces effects which axe very curious to ears 
of to-day. Anyone coming across this passage^ in ignorance of its 
context might well be tempted to ascribe it to some English 
organist of about 1861 than to a composer of Italian opera. But 
we must train <air minds to forget such disturbing associations 
and try to approach Mozart’s opera from the point of view of 
those who heard it first performed. 



Directly after the production of La Clemenza di Tito at Prague, 
Mozart and his wife returned to Vienna. Constanze went back to 
Baden to continue her cure, and Mozart was as much in need of 
medical treatment as she was. He had started the year badly, and 
the life he had been leading with Sdiikaneder now began to tell on 
his constitution. At the moment of his departure for Prague, he 
had experienced a severe nervous shock on the sudden reappearance 
of the m37sterious messenger to ask what was to happen to the 
Requiem. WeUoriH, theoperahadtobefinidiedatonce. Besides 
the instrumentation of the whole, there still remained the Qiorus 
of Priests in Act II (No. 18), Papageno’s song (No. 20), and the 
Finale (No. 21), as well as the overture and the March of the 
Priests, which were not written till 28 September. Two days later 
the first performance took place. Sdukaneder sang Papageno 
and Madame Hofer the Queen of Night. The general reception of 
the piece was considered disappointing, but Schikaneder had the 

1 It occurs near the end of this first finale; the -words sung axe: 

'Oh nero tradimento! oh giomo di dolor!' 

'Oh deed of blackest treason! Oh day of grief and pain!' 
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courage of his convictions. He continued to repeat the opera, and 
no doubt added continually to his own comic business, possibly to 
the stage effects as well; eventually it became a popular success of 
a quite exceptional kind. 

The opera once started on its course, Mozart returned to the 
Requiem, even refusing a pupil rather than neglect it. Constanze 
was still at Baden and remained there for most of October. Die 
Zaiiberfldte was now going on well, and Mozart was pleased to 
find that his old rival Salieri went to see it and enjoyed it. Yet 
he could not rid him self of the idea that he had been poisoned, that 
the mysterious messenger was a visitant from the other world, and 
that he was composing the Requiem for his own death. After 
Mozart’s death a legend was current that he had been poisoned 
by Salieri, but there is not the slightest evidence for it, and no 
serious student of Mozart now places the least faith in it.J- His 
wife on her return called in a physician, and took the score of the 
Requiem away from him. A Masonic cantata to words by 
Schikaneder gave his thoughts a change, and he became less 
depressed; but on returning to work at the Requiem he relapsed, 
and two days after he had conducted the cantata (it was finished 
on 15 November and probably sung a few da}^ later) his last 
illness definitely set in. He struggled to go on with the Requiem, 
and got a few friends to try the vocal parts through with him on 
4 December. But it seems to have been the opera that gave bim 
the happiest thoughts. In the evenings he used to follow the 
performances in imagination, with his watch beside him, and on 
the same day that his friends came to try over the Requiem ‘he 
said to his wife, “I should like to have heard my Zauberfldte once 
more”, and began to hum the bird-catcher’s song in a scarcely 
audible voice. Kapellmeister Roser, who was sitting at his bed- 
side, went to the pianoforte and sang the song, to Mozart’s evident 
ddight.’ At one o’dodr in the morning of 5 December he died; in 
the afternoon of 6 December he was tumbled into a pauper’s 
grave. The Requiem was finished by Siissmajr, copied out by 
him (his handwriting was almost indistinguishable from Mozart’s) 
and handed over by the widow tp the messenger who had com- 
missioned it. It is now known that this man was merely the 
steward of a certain Count Walsegg, an amateur musician who 

subject of Ridiim's UtOe play. Mozart and Salieri, written in 
M30 yxat p^ormed 1832; it was set to music as an opera by Rimsky- 
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wished to pass for a composer. He had, however, the good sense 
to recognize his own want of ability, and therefore adopted the 
simple expedient of giving anonymous commissions to composers 
of merit for quartets and other works. He paid for them liberally 
and had them executed under his own name. The Requiem was 
ordered in memory of his deceased Countess, and he himself 
conducted a performance of it in the churdi of the Cistercians at 
Wiener Neustadt on 14 December 1793. 
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T he libretto of has generally been considered 

to be one of the most absurd specimens of that form of 
literature in which absurdity is regarded as a matter of 
course. What Schikaneder wanted was a fairy-tale plot of the 
conventional kind — a good fairy, a wicked magician, a pair of 
lovers passing through various trials and ultimately united, thanks 
to the virtues of a musical instrument endowed with magic 
properties; the scene was to be laid in what is conveniently called 
‘the East’ ; there were to be startling scenic effects, with plenty of 
coloured fire and plenty of animals; the actor-manager himself 
was to have a comic part full of popular songs, with endless 
opportunities for talking to the audience and attracting an actor- 
manager’s share of attention and applause. He found his material 
in the story of Lidu, one of a collection of Oriental fairy tales 
published in 1786 by Wieland and others under the title of 
DschinnistanA He had in fact already produced a very successful 
opera of the same type, Oberon, which had come out towards the 
beginning of November 1789; the music of this was by Paul 
Wranitzky and the words by Carl Ludwig Giesecke, a young 
man who had recently joined Schikaneder’s company — ^it was his 
first attempt at writing for the stage. The plot of Oberon was also 
taken from Widand, and is substantially the same as that of the 
EngHsh Oberon libretto which J. R. Planch6 wrote for Weber in 
1826, Planch6’s libretto being taken largely from Wieland too. It 
should be superfluous to remind the English reader that in this 
opera Oberon sends the knight Huon of Bordeaux to rescue the 
Turkish maiden Rezia and bring her to the court of Charlemagne; 
Huon overcomes all di£Q.culties with the help of a magic horn 
bestowed upon him by Oberon. 

The initial idea of Die Zavberfldte, then, was to be more or less 
as follows: the hero makes the acquaintance of the fairy queen, 
who gives him a portrait of her daughter and sends him to rescue 
her from captivity in the castle of the wicked magician, which he 

1 Luht, Oder die ZmAerflBU is not by Widand, but by A. J. 
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will be able to do by the help of the magic flute. For some reason 
which has never yet been satisfactorily explained, the whole plot 
was completely changed at this stage. The wicked magidan was 
made the agent of good, and the fairy queen the representative of 
evil. Some of the music was already written, but Schikaneder was 
not going to have that wasted, so the join was covered up as well 
as could be managed. The reason generally accepted for the 
alteration is that on 8 June Sdiikaneder’s rival Marinelli had 
brought out at his theatre a comic opera called Der FagoUist, oder 
die Zaiibe/rzither, words by Joachim Perinet, music by Wenzd. 
Muller. An edition of this libretto printed in 1795 for the court 
theatre at Munich informs us that the story was taken from 
Wieland’s Luht, and that it contained so much vulgarity and 
indecency that it required considerable expurgation before it was 
fit for a court theatre. What is more difficult to e3iq>lam is the fact 
that the new opera was transformed completely from a conven- 
tional fairy tale to a glorification of Freemasonry imder a very 
thinly veiled allegorical disguise. The scene was transferred to 
ancient Egypt and an entirdy new set of characters was intro- 
duced into the story — Sarastro, the high priest of Isis and Osiris, 
the Orator and the chorus of subordinate priests. The wicked 
magidan of the first plot was reduced to the status of a grotesqudy 
tyrannical servant, and the fairy queeri was unmasked as a 
vindictive female always seeking to do injury to the priests and 
their followers. Probably too, at this point, the names of the 
original characters were changed, so as to destroy all appearance 
of connection with Wieland’s story. 

We must now consider the libretto as it stands. The first scene 
opens with the entrance of the hero, now called Tamino, but still 
by an oversight described as a ‘Japanese’ prince.^ He is pursued 
by a huge serpent and has no arrows with which to defend himself. 
With a cry for help he falls to the grotmd tmconsdous, and at that 
moment three Ladies dressed in black and canying spears enter 
and MU the serpent. They are much impressed by Tamino’s good 
looks, but after a brief but energetic quarrel among themselves for 
the advantage of being left alone to watch over him, they depart 
together to inform their mistress, the Queen of Night, to whom 
they thinlr he may be able to be of service. Tamino on awaking 
encounters the bird-catcher Papageno, who tdls him that he has 
killed the serpent himself. The three Ladies reappear, and after 
1 In some editions of the opera he has been called Javanese. 
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locking np Papageno’s mouth with a padlock as a punishment for 
boasting and l 3 nng, present the Prince with the portrait of 
Pamina, the Queen of Night’s daughter.^ Tamino at once falls in 
love with her and is dispatched by the Queen herself to rescue her 
from the clutches of Sarastro,® whom she describes as an evil 
Tnagtr.ia.ri . The Ladies remove the padlock from Papageno’s 
mouth and bid him accompany Tamino on his journey. They 
present Tamino with a magic flute and Papageno with a chime of 
magir bdls; the Ladies also tell them that they will be guided 
safely by three boys or Genii. 

In the second scene we see Pamina being ill-treated by the 
blackamoor Monostatos, who even goes so far as to make love to 
her. Monostatos is a servant in the employ of Sarastro, but he is 
a thoroughly bad character, redeemed only by a considerable 
touch of the grotesque. Papageno enters; he and the blackamoor 
are each terrified at the strange appearance of the other and run 
off in opposite directions. Papageno, however, returns in a 
moment and informs Pamina of what has happened in the 
previous scene; he persuades her to run away at once to find 
Tamino. In the third scene the story begins to take a new course. 
Tamino is led on by the three Genii, who counsel him gravely to 
silence, patience, and perseverance. Before him stand the three 
temples of Nature, Reason, and Wisdom, each of which he 
attempts to enter in turn. Twice he is driven back by mysterious 
voices from within, but on his third attempt he is met by a priest 
(the Orator) who tells him that he has been deceived by the 
^een, and that Sarastro, so far from being a monster of cruelty, 
is the chief priest of the Temple of Wisdom. Tamino presses binn 
for further explanations, but he refuses to say more: 

‘Tam. When wilt thou break the bonds of silence ? 

Priest. When friendship leads thee by the hand 
To join the temple’s holy band.’ 

1 It is extremdy probable that the hero and heroine were originally intended 
to have names identical except ior the masculine or feminine termination, on the 
analogy of Papageno and Papagena. The difference may have been due to a 
clerical error or to a misprint in an early proof, but no doubt both author gnH 
composer soon realized that the identity of name would be a practical incon- 
venience. 

It should be noted that almost aU the names of characters have an Italian form 
and that therefore they should be pronounced as in Italian — Papageno 
Papagena with a soft g, although the current practice in Germany is to pronounce 
the g hard. 

2 The name Sarastro must obviously have been suggested by Zoroaster. 
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The Orator re-enters the temple, and Tamino, consoled by the 
assurance of mysterious voices that Pamina stiU lives, begins to 
play on the magic flute, while all sorts of wild animals creep out 
to listen to him. Suddenly he hears an answering signal from 
Papageno on the panpipes which he carries as a bird-catcher, and 
rushes off in search of him; at that moment Papageno and Pamina, 
who have heard his response on the flute, run in to look for Tamino. 
They are intercepted by Monostatos and his slaves, but Papageno 
plays on the magic bells and Monostatos and the slaves start 
singing and dancing against their will. Sarastro now enters with 
his train; Pamina confesses her attempt at flight, to which he 
replies with chziracteristic gentleness. Meanwhile Monostatos has 
secured Tamino and brings him before Sarastro for judgement; 
to his great surprise, he himself is rewarded with the bastinado, 
while Tamino and Papageno are led into the temple with a view 
to their initiation. 

The second act opens with a scene in which Sarastro and the 
priests agree to accept Tamino as a candidate. Nothing is said 
about Papageno, but he accompanies Tamino through some of his 
subsequent ordeals in order to provide comic relief. In Scene 2 
Tamino and Papageno are left in darkness by the priests, and are 
visited by the three Ladies, who attempt to turn them from their 
purpose, threatening them with the Queen’s anger and with eternal 
damnation as weU. They remain steadfast, and the Ladies flee 
on hearing the execrations of the priests. In Scene 3 Monostatos 
finds Pamina asleep in Sarastro's garden, and is on the point of 
taking advantage of her, when he is prevented by the sudden 
appearance of the Queen, who gives Pamina a dagger, conunands 
her to kin Sarastro and secure for her the ‘sevenfold dxield of the 
sun' which is in Sarastro's possession. Monostatos, who has 
overheard all, threatens to betray Pamina, or even to kill her, 
unless she yields to his desires, but his evil designs are frustrated 
by the entrance of Sarastro. He tdls her that he must stiU keep 
her under his own care, but he is too magnanimous to revenge 
himsdfl upon the Queen; revenge of any kind is contrary to the 
fondamental principles of the Temple of Wisdom. 

Scene 4 brings the second trial of the candidates, the test of 
silence. Papageno cannot resist talking to an old woman who 
frightens b , im by claiming him as her lover. The three Genii 
appear, bringing in a table spread with food and drink, and also 
the flute and the bells, which had previously been taken away by 
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the priests. They repeat their counsel of courage and silence. 
Pamina enters, but both Tamino and Papageno refuse to speak 
to her; she interprets this as a sign that Tamino no longer loves 
her and leaves the stage in despair. Tamino is then conducted for 
the first time to the assembly of the priests (Scene 5) where in the 
presence of Sarastro he is told to take farewell of Pamina, although 
Sarastro assures them that they will meet again. Papageno, left 
alone, has another interview with the old woman, who is finally 
transformed into his female counterpart, Papagena, only to be 
immediately removed by the Orator. A scene follows in which 
Pamina, convinced that Tamino has deserted her, attempts to 
commit suicide, but is prevented by the Genii. Tamino is now 
submitted to the third and final ordeal, the test of fire and water. 
In this Pamina is allowed to join him; they pass through the fire 
and water together, protected by the music of the magic flute, 
and are welcomed into the temple as initiates by the chorus of 
priests. Papageno reappears, and, like Pamina, is prevented from 
Trilling himselfi by the Gerdi, who tell him to summon Papagena 
with the call of the magic beUs; he does so and they are happily 
united. In the last scene the Queen, accompanied by her Ladies 
and led by the traitor Monostatos, makes a final despairing 
attempt on the temple and its votaries, but is frustrated by the 
rising of the sun, the opera ending with a tableau in which Sarastro 
and the lovers are hailed with jo3rful solemnity by the chorus. 

We may consider this libretto from various points of view. 
On the face of it it is a mere agglomeration of absurdities; the 
language of the dialogue is for the most part a ludicrous mixture 
of theatrical conunonplaces and trivial jests, while the versified 
portions are clumsy doggerel rdieved occasionally by passages 
borrowed from popular Masonic songs. From Schikaneder’s point 
of view as a manager, it contained excellent theatrical situations, 
all opportunities for spectacular effect, and a very conspicuous 
part for himsdf , although it is said that after the first performance 
he remarked: 'Yes, it has been a success, but it would have been 
far more of a success if Mozart had not ruined so much of it!’* 
But it is dear that whatever may have been the opinion of 
Schikaneder’s own audiences (and they were none too favourable 

1 Mrs. L. G. Marcus (Girton Cofl^e, Cambridge) informs me that this scene, in 
an its details, vras a traditional monologue for Harlequin in the Commedia deW 
Arte. Truffaldino appears as a bird-catcher in Gozzi’s play II Re Cervo. 

* C. F. Wittmann, in the introduction to the Reclam edition of the libretto. 
I do not know what authority he had for fhia statement. 
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at first) the opera can appeal to later generations only in a sym- 
bolical sense. About its Masonic significance there is not the least 
shadow of doubt. Jahn mentions a Masonic interpretation 
published as early as 1794. In 1838 the opera was performed in 
London in a translation by Planch6; in his autobiography he 
speaks very well of the whole performance and production, and 
resolutely defends the libretto and its sjnnbolism of good and evil. 
He rightly condemns the current Italian translation by G. de 
Gamerra. Whether he realized the Masonic sense of the story is 
not dear. The most important Masonic commentary on the opera 
is an anonjunous pamphlet published at Leipzig in 1866; it is now 
known to have been written by Moritz Alexander Zille (1814-72), 
a well-known theologian and teacher in Leipzig. He was an ardent 
Freemason and a man of unusually wide rdigious views in the 
Leipzig of the fifties and sixties— half mystic, half rationalist, with 
a great sympathy for the old pietists. According to ZDle, Tamino 
represented Joseph II, Pamina the Austrian people, Sarastro 
Ignaz von Bom, a Freemason and a scientist of great eminence; 
the Queen of Night was the Empress Maria Theresa and Monos- 
tatos the dergy, especially the Jesuits and the rdigious orders. It 
is also suggested that Monostatos stood for one Leopold Aloys 
Hoffmann, a traitorous Freemason who in 1792 persuaded the new 
Emperor Francis II that the Freemasons were organizing a revolu- 
tion in Austria; but we cannot be certain that his machinations 
were known at the time of the first appearance of Die Zauberfldte. 
The moral sentiments with which the opera abounds were drawn 
largdy from Masonic teaching. The reader will at once notice the 
importance assigned to manliness and friendship, to the secrecy 
of the mystic rites and to the subordination of the female sex. 
The second act contains, besides many things intdligible at once 
to the initiated, plenty of lines which any reader can recognize 
as characteristic of the ethical and political tendendes of the 
period. Whether it was true or not that the Vieimese lodges were 
organizing a revolution, it is plain that the writer of this libretto 
was saturated with the ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
Thus in Act II, Scene i, when the candidature of Tamino is under 
discussion, a priest says, 'Yet will Tamino have strength to endure 
the ordeals that await him? Remember, he is of royal blood.’ 
Sarastro replies: ‘He is a man; that is enough.’ In the next scene the 
Ladies allude dearly to the Catholic condemnation of Freemasonry, 
which Tamino treats with just contempt. Sarastro’s air. In diesen 
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heiligen Hallen, and the song of the Genii -with which the finale 
begins, recall in their sentiments and phraseology many of the 
Masonic songs of the day, some of which were set to music by 
Mozart himself A The attempt of the Queen to destroy the ‘impious 
band’ with fire and sword is obviously based on the events of I743» 
when Maria Theresa, instigated by the Jesuits, ordered a raid to 
be made by soldiers on the lodge of which her own husband was 
a member. 

The sources of the remodelled plot have only comparatively 
recently been investigated. Jahn suggested that the story was 
merdy inverted, and a handful of Masonic allusions thrown in. 
A later biographer of Schikaneder* has shown that even the first 
plot was not taken exclusively from Lulu] the starry Queen of 
Night and her ladies, the vicious blackamoor, the portrait of the 
heroine and the three wise Genii, are all additions drawn from 
other stories in the same collection. An old opera by Hafner, 
Megara die fdrchterliche Hexe, dating back to 1761, but often 
given by Marinelli, provided a precedent for female villains and 
noble-minded sorcerers. Another opera given by Marinelli in 1790, 
Das Smnenfest der Brahminen, words by K. F. Hensler, music by 
Wenzel MiiUer, with a plot rather similar to those of Meyerbeer’s 
L’Africaine and Delibes’ Lakmi, showed Schikaneder what effects 
could be obtained from scenes of religious ceremony. Schikaneder 
himself had written the libretto of Der Stein der Weisen (Septem- 
ber 1790), music by Benedict Schack, who sang the part of 
Tamino in the first production of Die Zauherfldte] this story, taken 
also from Wieland, contained a magician who related how he has 
been initiated into the Egyptian mysteries. 

We must proceed, however, to theoriginalsourceof the author’s 
Egyptian inspiration. In 1731 a certain Abb6 Jean Terrasson 
(1670-1750), who in 1721 had become professor of Greek and 
Latin philosophy at the Collie de France, publidied anon3nnously 
a romance entitled Sethos, histoire ou vie tirSe des monumens 
anecdotes de I’ancienne Egypte. Traduite d’un man/uscrit grec. 
Terrasson was a somewhat eccentric scholar,* who made a French 

Otlieais are quoted by Ludwig Lewis, GtschicMe der Freimawrerei in Oesterreich 
und Vt^am, I.Spzig, 1872. 

* Egon von KomorzynsH, Emanuel Schikaneder, ein Beiirag zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Theaters, Berlin, 1901. 

® 'On adit qn'il n’dtait homme d'esprit qne de profil, et Mme de Lassay ajoutait 
jlTi'il n'y avait qu'un homme de beancoup d'esprit qui put 6tre d'une pareUle 
mb^dllit^' {Biographie Univer sells). His criticism on Moli6re's Le Festin de Pierre 
has be^ quoted in an earlier chapter. 
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translation of Diodorus Siculus, with the object, it is said, of 
showing the admirers of the classics how dull a r1a«;sire >1 author 
could be. Sethos is an Eg3rptian prince, bom in the century before 
the Trojan War. The first part of the book deals with his education 
and his initiation into the mysteries; the second part describes his 
travds in Africa as a universal lawgiver for savage tribes; finally, 
he returns to Egypt and retires into a college of initiates for the 
rest of his life. A second French edition of the book appeared in 
1732 at Antwerp; in the same year it was translated into Euglish 
by Thomas Lediard the elder, and into German by C. G. Wend; 
an Italian translation came out at Venice in 1734. Another 
German translation was published at Breslau in 1777-8 and the 
fourth French edition was printed as late as 1813. The book 
appears to have been much read in Masonic circles, and it is dted 
by French Masonic historians of a century ago as if it were a 
standard authority on the Egj^ptian mysteries. Wieland knew it, 
and so evidently did Gebler, the author of the Eg37ptian’ play, 
Kdnig Thames , for which Mozart had composed incidental music 
in 1773. The author of Die Zatiberfldte must have known it 
intimatdy, for there are innumerable allusions to it in the opera, 
and at least two places where passages are borrowed practically 
word for word.^ 

The very first scene is a reminiscence of Sethos, although Tamino 
falls rather short of the original in both heroism and ingenuity. 
Sethos himself set out to loll a monstrous serpent, but was dever 
enough to catch it in a trap and bring it back to Memphis alive, 
after having first estimated its size exactly by means of trigono- 
metrical observations. This, however, was perhaps ill-adapted to 
musical treatment, although it might have appealed to Mozart’s 
youthful taste for mathematics. The Queen of Night is moddled 
on Daluca, the stepmother of Sethos, and the three Ladies also 
bdong to her drde. She was a rather disreputable lady hersdf, 
and being desirous of becoming omnipotent at court, did her best 


^The connectioiL of Sethos with Die Zattberflote seems to have been first 
pointed ont by Thomas Love Peacock in a review of Thomas Moore's tale. The 
Epicitrean (1827); in Germany it was first noticed by Carl GoUmick in 1842. 
Julien Tiersot mentions it, but does not pursue the problem, in a series of articles 
in Le Menestrel (1893). It was thoroughly worked out for the first time by 
Viktor Junk (Goethes Fortsetzung der Mozartschen Zauberfldte, Berlin, 1900), 
who apparently was not acquainted with Tiersot's essay. I had myself arrived 
independently at the same conclusion before meeting with either of these works, 
and have added a few details not given by Junk, See note at the end of this 
chapter. 
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to get rid of the wise philosophers who had frequented it in the 
days of the late queen. 

‘The method she pitched on, as most expedient for her design, 
was to give the sole empire of conversation to such ladies of the 
court as she had observed the most vain, and who had the faculty 
of talking loud and long upon nothing. These ladies, like the 
queen, had all pass’d their meridian, and having made no pro- 
vision to supply the loss of exterior beauties by the more valuable 
qualities of the mind, were extremely subservient to her design, 
without so much as knowing it. They were always ready to 
interrupt any discourse that might savour of learning or ingenuity; 
but they were not often put to the trouble: for their own perpetual 
talk was so vain, and so little approved, that no man of sense 
could find room, or thought it worth while, to put in a word.’i 

The author also gives us to understand that these ladies were 
more energetic than discreet in securing the affections of handsome 
youi3g men. Under these circumstances the education of Sethos is 
carried on by a faithful tutor, Amedes, who in the course of the 
story takes his pupfl. to see the P 3 nramids. Like Tammo, Sethos is 
much struck with the architectural grandeur of the temples. They 
explore the interior of a pyramid, using lamps which can be worn 
on the head like helmets; the Armed Men in Act II of the opera 
wear similar headgear.® At a certain stage of the journey Sethos 
expresses a wish to be initiated into the mysteries; the reply of 
Amedes bears a strong resemblance to the speedies of the Genii 
and the Orator in Act I and to those of Sarastro in Act II : 

‘From this moment I suppose your youth at an end, and that 
from the desire you have just testify’d for the initiation, you this 
day begin to be a perfect man. The initiation, to which we are 
not allowed to invite anyone whomsoever in direct terms, is the 
enterprise of which I spoke ambiguously to you, and for which 
I required particular proofs of your prudence and valour.’ 

We note that Amedes and Sethos enter the sacred precincts by 
the northern gate, as does Tamino; while discoursing together on 
morahty th^ are secretly watched by the priests, who thus 
prepare themselves for their reception. As in the opera, an initiate 

1 The quotations axe from Lediard's Englidi tranaiafinti , 

* Victorian days chimney-sweeps and stonemasons who had to work in ceUars 
or other dark places often wore lighted candles stuck in their hats. 
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is specially appointed as guide to the neophyte. Sarastro's air at 
the be gi n n i ng of Act II is taken practically word for word from 
the prayer offered up to Isis after Sethos has passed through the 
final tests: 

‘Isis, 6 grande d^esse des E^yptiens, donnez votre esprit au 
nouveau serviteur qui a surmont^ tant de perils et de travaux 
pour se pr6senter k vous. Rendez-le victorieux de mime dans 
les ipreuves de son ime en le rendant docile k vos loix, afin qu’il 
mirite d’itre admis h vos mystires.’ 

Up to this point the neophyte might, if he wished, return to 
ordinary life. He stood before a closed door guarded by armed 
priests, surmounted by an inscription which we find translated 
almost word for word in the duet for tibie Armed Men in the opera: 

'Quiconque fera cette route seul, et sans regarder derriire lui, 
sera purifil par le feu, par I’eau et pax I'air; et s'il pent vaincre 
la frayeur de la mort, H sortira du sem de la terre, il reverra la 
lumiire, et d aura droit de priparer son ime h la rivilation des 
mystires de la grande Diesse Isis.’ 

The door is opened, and Sethos passes through the tests of fire 
and water; after that, by a curious mechanical device, into the 
temple, where he is received and congratulated by the priests. 
The descriptions of the tests and their elaborate machinery 
are too complicated for quotation here. It will be remembered 
that in the opera Papageno is unable to keep silence, and therefore 
does not proceed to the tests of fire and water. He is threatened 
with hfelong imprisonment, but is at least offered the consolation 
of a wife. We find in S^hos the authority for most of these events: 

‘For as soon as any candidate had pass’d the little door that was 
shut, and got a sight of the flames, if he offer’d to return, the three 
men, who were officers of the second rank, seized him, and made 
him enter through the door into the subterranean temples, where 
he was for ever confined, that he might not divulge the nature of 
the trials. . . . Their imprisonment was not, however, very rigid. 
They were made, if they desir’d it, officers of the second order in 
these subterraneous temples, and were allowed to marry the 
daughters of such officers.’ 

Even the noise of thunder which occurs so frequently in the 
opera is here accotmted for; Sethos is told afterwards that what 
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he took to be thunder was merely the reverberation through the 
subterranean passages of the noise of closing doors, which served 
the double purpose of terrifying the neoph3d;e and of warning the 
priests of his approach. 

Yet one more quotation must be given, to illustrate the position 
of the female sex in the Egyptian mysteries. The priests were 
allowed to marry, and — 

‘their wives, who in compliment were call’d priestesses, tho’ in 
Egypt they had no sacerdotal functions, dwelt with them under 
the same roof. . . . But that whidi will appear, without doubt, 
mortif3mig to well-bred gentlemen, these ladies, who were mostly 
of singular beauty, never pass’d by him [the candidate] without 
paying him their respect, and he was not suffer’d to make the least 
show of a return. By this he was put to a trial of that fortitude 
with which every virtuous man ought to resist the charms of the 
sex when they appear in competition with his duty.' 

How far the Abb 4 Terrasson’s ideas of Egyptian mysteries 
correspond with the mysteries of Freemasonry it is, of course, not 
for an uninitiated writer to conjecture. It is, however, noteworthy 
that a German writer on Freemasonry in a book published in 
1836 and based on an anonymous French original^ quotes the 
passage given above (‘Quiconque fera cette route seul’, etc.) as 
being not only a part of the anciait Egyptian ritual (citing Sethos 
as his authority), but also the inscription on the tomb of Hiram, 
which was read aloud at certain Masonic ceremonies. The passage 
as given by him in German corresponds closely with the original 
German words of the duet sung by the Armed Men. I must leave 
it to more learned investigators to decide whether these words, 
with many other details of Masoruc ritual, were handed down 
simultaneously and independently through Diodorus and other 
classical writers on the one hand to the author of Sethos, as well 
as by unbroken and secret tradition on the other hanH to the 
Freemasons of the later eighteenth century, or whether possibly 
some branches of these latter merely found it convenient to draw 
upon the learned Abba’s popular romance for a portion of their 
mysterious liturgy. 

The Masonic symbolism of Die Zauberjldte is quite definitely 
accepted by Freemasons in this country and elsewhere who are 

1 R. S. Acexdlos. Die FreinuturerH in ihrem Zusammenhang mit den ReKgionen 
der alien Aegypter. der Juden und der Christen, Leipzig, 1836. 
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learned both in the history of their own craft and in that of music. 
Mozart’s connexion with Freemasonry has been thoroughly 
investigated by competent Masonic researchers, and his Masonic 
music is not infrequently performed, at any rate in England, in 
its proper framework of Masonic ceremony. None the less, there 
are three classes of persons who do their best either to deny 
altogether, or at any rate to minimize, the Masonic significance of 
Die ZauherfWte. The first group is that of the Catholics, Free- 
masonry being offidaUy condemned by the Catholic Church. A 
typical example of their attitude is the following extract from 
The Universe, London, 29 May 1942: 

‘Mozart was “liberally” inclined as a Catholic and was un- 
doubtedly mixed up with Freemasonry, but this had not yet 
been formally banned by the Church, which may be hd.d as an 

excuse for him so far as it goes Suffice it that The Magic FhOe 

contains some of the most beautiful music ever written to a 
nonsensical libretto.’ 

Another group is that of Freemasons imperfectly instructed in 
their own doctrines who find it safer to deny any Masonic signifi- 
cance in the opera rather than run the risk of giving away secrets 
to the uninitiated. This group may be left to the teaching of thdr 
own brethren. The third group is that of non-Masons who, 
without any doctrinal hostility to Freemasonry, merely resent 
its supposed mystery and generally imagine that it is a foolish 
if well-meaning masquerade. With Freemasonry after the time 
of Mozart this book really has no concern, but a rough outline of 
its origins and activities may be useful to readers who are not 
Freemasons. 

The early history of Freemasonry is very obscure; as far as can 
be conjectured, there existed in the Middle Ages a consid^ble 
guild of skilled stonemasons who travelled from place to place and 
were employed in the bTulding of the great cathedrals. They 
appear to have formed a sort of trade muon for thdr own pro- 
tection; they further protected themselves by secret signs and 
they also maintained the secrets of their professional methods. In 
the seventeenth century these guilds still existed, but had begun 
to admit what we might call ‘honorary members’, gentlemen of 
wealth and social position. At what period and in what manner 
Freemasoiuy began to develop its peculiar religious and ethical 
teaching has not been made dear; but a distinction came to be 
Q 
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ma Aft between ‘operative’ Masons, who practised the stone- 
mason’s or carpenter’s trade with their own hands, and ‘specula- 
tive’ Masons, who were interested primarily in the social and moral 
aspect of the craft. S imilar guilds of Masons certainly existed in 
Continental countries, but English Masonic historians maintain 
that the TT-ngiisb guilds had no contact with them. It is certainly 
acknowledged by all Masonic historians, foreign as well as English, 
that what is now called Freemasonry, in all countries, arose from 
the historic meeting of the four London lodges in 1717 which 
the Grand Lodge of England was established. From this Lodge 
colonies were founded by Englishmen, sometimes by ambassadors, 
in Paris, The Hague, Rome, Madrid, Gibraltar, and other places, 
and the association developed rapidly all over the Continent, 
especially in the Germanic countries. According to Sir Alfred 
Robbins :>• 

‘Freemasonry can be described as an organized S 37 stem of moral- 
ity, derived from divine wisdom and age-long experience, which, 
for preservation from outer assault and irmer decay, is veiled iu 
allegory and illustrated by S3miboL’ 

It is open to all races and creeds. ‘Let a man’s religion or mode 
of worship be what it may, he is not excluded from the Order, 
provided he believe in the glorious Architect of heaven and earth, 
and practise the sacred duties of morality.’ From this first con- 
stitution in 1717 Freemasonry definitely refused to allow religion 
or politics to be discussed within its walls, and British Free- 
masonry accepts Moslems, Buddhists, and Parsees among its 
members, as well as Christians of all denominations. The official 
German definition of Freemasomy is more explicit: 

‘Freemasomy is the activity of closely-united men who, employ- 
ing symbolical forms borrowed prindp^y from the mason’s trade 
and from architecture, work for the wdfare of mankind, striving 
morally to ermoble themsdves and others, and thereby to bring 
about a muversal league of mankind, which they aspire to exhibit 
even now on a small scale.’® 

Its main purpose was philosophical and philanthropic, but since 
its base was broad enough to indude mftTi of all creeds and 

1 EngUsh-Speaking Freemasonry, London, 1930 
* Allgemeines Hanibrtch der Freimaurerei. 
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tendencies, it naturaily attracted many persons, especially on the 
Continent, who made use of it to gain political ends. 

‘This rapid propagation was chiefly due to the spirit of the age, 
which, tiring of religious quarrels, restive under ecclesiastical 
authority, and discontented with existing social conditions, turned 
for enlightenment to the ancient mysteries, and sought, by uni ting 
men of kindred tendencies, to reconstruct society on a purely 
human basis.’'- 


It was only natural that a secret society whidi taught ethical 
doctrines on the basis of pagan symbolism and adsoitted all 
creeds to equality should incur the hostility of the Catholic 
Church. The Freemasons had been persecuted by the dvil author- 
ities in Holland in 1735 and in France and Italy in 1737; in 1738 
Pope Clement VIII condemned Freemasonry and excommunicated 
all Catholics who took further part in Masonic proceedings. He 
regarded it as a rival rdigion to Catholic Christianity; ‘the 
situation which the Pope envisaged seems to have been not unlike 
that which we have recently seen created for the ministrations of 
the Church of England by the superior popularity of the Y.M.C.A. 
But Clement at any rate perceived the danger in time.’* 

Yet in spite of persecution (there were further persecutions at 
Vieima in 1743 and in Switzerland in 1745) the society prospered, 
and increased even more than was beneficial to itself. Iimumer- 
able heretical sects sprang up, led by political intriguers, revolu- 
tionaries, spiritualists, aldiemists, and charlatans of all kinds; 
Jesuits joined the order with the object of denouncing its members 
to the Inquisition. Casanova was initiated at Lyon in 1750; he 
teUs us that every young man of the world ought to become a 
Freemason, if only for social reasons, and thinks it ridiculous of 
the Popes to proscribe so harmless an order. But the confusion 
of sects was so great that a congress was hdd in 1782 at Wil- 
hdmsbad to reduce matters to order; the choice of the locality 
shows how strong a hold the originally English ideals of Free- 
masonry had taken in Germany. 

The movement was at its height during the reign of Joseph II 
(1780-90). Joseph himself was not a Mason, but his fatha:, 
Francis I, had been initiated at The Hague in 1731 by the British 


1 Catholic Encyclopedia, 

* Rev. Herbert Thurston, S. J., Freemasonry , London, 1939- 
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Ambassador, Lord Chesterfield. Maria Theresa was too devout 
a Catholic to regard the craft with favour, but Masonic influence 
was strong enough to prevent the Papal Bull of 1738 from bemg 
published in Vienna. She did, however, suppress the order in 
1764, but it continued to exist in secret, and was openly protected 
by Joseph after his mother’s death. The object of Joseph’s 
youthful admiration, Frederick the Great, had been an ardent 
Freemason ; so was his successor, Frederick William II, and during 
Joseph’s own reign all the most distinguished and learned men of 
Vienna belonged to the society. Voltaire is said to have been 
initiated during his residence in London; Goethe, Herder, Lessing, 
and Wieland were aU Freemasons. So was Haydn; whether 
Beethoven was actually a Freemason is doubtful, but he was 
closely associated with Freemasons. Mozart joined the order 
early in 1785, and it is clear from his letters and from his com- 
positions that his connexion with it exercised a very deep and 
lasting moral influence upon him.i 

The subsequent history of Freemasonry is outside the scope of 
this book; but it is generally acknowledged that most of the great 
revolutions from the American and French down to the end of the 
last century were to a large extent brought about by Masonic 
influence.* How far this is strictly true is a matter for scientific 
historical research; but in any case most educated Englishmen 
would probably agree that these events were ultimately beneficial, 
not only to the countries concerned, but to the whole of humanity. 
There was alwajre an obvious cleavage between Freemasonry in 
the north and in the south; in northern and Protestant countries 
it has alwa3re been a strong supporter of the constitution, and a 
valuable force for law and order, but in Catholic countries it has 
been persistently anti-monarchical and anti-clerical. Considering 
the history of France and Italy it can hardly be wondered that 
Freemasonry in those cotmtries became defiaiitely anti-religious, 
so much so that in 1877 the English-speaking Freemasons broke 
off all relations with those of the Latin countries. At the present 
day it is perhaps less difificult than it was fifty years ago for the 
English reader to realize the oppressive conditions under which 
Mozart and his fellow Freemasons were forced to live; the political 

^ Ifr. Herbert J. HUin^ord, F.R.C.O., iofonxis me tbat t^e last movement of 
■Oie 'Jupiter’ Sympbony is 'incontestably Masonic'. 

* G^rge Wasbington. Jefferson, and FranVIin were Freenrasons^ so were 
Imzzmi and Garibaldi, as well as tbe South American liberator Bolivar. 
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and ethical ideals at which, they were then aiming were in fact hardly 
different from those ideals of rehgions toleration and social justice 
which most Englishmen and all Americans would take for granted 
as the normal and indispensable conditions of Kfe. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER 13 

The Epicurean, a prose romance by Thomas Moore, describes 
how Aldphron, a Greek Epicurean philosopher, goes to Egypt in 
A.D. 247 to learn the secret of eternal life. A young Egyp tign 
priestess converts him to Christianity, after which she suffers 
mart3rrdom. Peacock not only points out that this book is based 
largely on Sethos, but that it is an absurd misunderstanding of the 
philosophy of Epicurus, which he sums up as follows: 

‘Death, sa37s Epicurus, is nothing to us. All good and evil are 
in sensation. The right knowledge of this truth, that death is 
nothing to us, makes the mortality of life a source of enjoyment; 
not adding an uncertain time, but taking away the desire of 
immortality. . . . Therefore, the most fearful of evils, death, is 
nothing to us, since while we are, death is not present, and when 
death is present, we are not. ... It is vain to fear the privation 
of life, when in that privation there is no life to judge if there be 
any evil in the privation.’ 


This bears a remarkable resemblance to Mozart’s own words in 
an often-quoted letter to his father (1787): ‘Since death is the 
true end and object of our hfe, I have in the last couple of years 
[i.e. since his initiation into Freemasonry] made m3rself so well 
acquainted with this true and best friend of mankind, that the 
idea of it not only has no more terror for me, but much that is 
tranquillizing and comforting.’ 

Can we safely infer from this that Mozart, although definitdy 
believing in God, did not believe in personal immortality? Sir 
Alfred Robbins, in his book, En^Ush-Speaking Freemasonry, 
insists very firmly that Freemasonry requires belief in the Supreme 
Being as indispensable, but he says nothing which suggests that 
a belief in immortality forms part of the essential Masonic creed. 

I am indebted to Mr. Lawrence Haward for drawing my 
attention to this essay of Peacock. 
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DIE zaubebflOte—ih 

T he libretto of Die Zauherflote was for a long time credited, 
and is still pretty generally credited, to Schikaneder 
himself, since he gave himself out on the original playbill 
and libretto as the sole author of it. In 1849 Julius Comet, a 
tenor singa: and opera director of considerable repute (1793- 
1860), brought out a book on opera in Germany,^ in which he 
made the startling announcement that the libretto was mainly 
the work of C. L. Giesecke, who had eked out a humble existence 
as a chorus-singer and actor of small parts at Schikaneder’s 
theatre. He had acquired his information in a most curious way. 
and the story must be told in his own words : 

‘One day in the summer of 1818, at Vienna, a distinguished- 
looking old gentleman in a blue coat and white neckcloth, wearing 
an order, sat down with us at the restaurant table at which Ignaz 
von Seyfried, Komtheuer, Julius Laroche, Kiistner, Gned, and 
I met every day at noon. His venerable snow-white head, his 
^oice maimer of speaking, his entire deportment, made a pleasant 
impression upon us all. It was the former chorus-singer Giesecke, 
who was now a professor at the University of Dublin, and bail 
come straight from Ireland and Lapland to Vienna with a natural 
history collection of specimens from the vegetable, mineral, and 
animi kingdoms in order to incorporate it in the Imperial 
Museum. Seyfried was the only one who recognized him. The joy 
of the old gentleman at the sight of Vienna and at his recognition 
by the Emperor Francis (who had presented him with a r eally 
magnificent gold snuff-box blazing with diamonds an/l full of 
newly-minted ducats) was his reward for many years of privation 
and suffering. On this occasion we learned much about old times ; 
amorg other things we learned that he (who bdonged to the order 
of Freemasons, at that time forbidden on pain of severe punish- 
ment) was the real author of Die ZaubetfiSte, which as a matter 
of fact Se3rfried had himself suspected. I tdl this story according 
to his own statem^t, which we had no reason for doubting. He 
made this declaration to us d fropos of my singing the cavaUna 

1 Die Opern in Deutschland, Hamburg, 1849. 
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that was added to Der Spiegel von ArcadienJ*- Many people 
thought that Helmbdck the prompter had been Scbikaneder’s 
collaborator. But Giesecke undeceived us on point too; he 
assigned to Schikaneder only the figures of Papageno and his wife.' 

Comet’s statement was known to Jahn, and accepted by him; 
but Viennese writers on Mozart have flatly refused to believe it. 
Deiters, who prepared the third edition of Jahn after Jahn’s 
death, adopted KomorzynsM’s view (that Giesecke had no share 
in the work), but obviously misunderstood a statement of Jahn 
which he reprints verbatim in the same footnote. Abert in the 
fourth edition of Jahn quotes my Cambridge booklet of 1911® 
(most of which is incorporated in this book) and seems to leave 
the matter as an open question. The whole thiug obviously rests 
on whether Comet or Giesedre, or both, told the truth or not. 
Jahn not only accepted their statements, but adds that Giesecke’s 
authorship was confirmed to him personally by Neukomm, who 
had known Giesecke himself. Deiters seems to have completdy 
misunderstood this sentence and infers that Neukomm had 
known Comet and confirmed that Comet made his statement; 
this is simply senseless, whereas Jahn’s words can only be logically 
understood in the sense that I have given. 

In any case it seems dear firom Comet’s own words that he gave 
a substantially accurate account of the meeting. He made two 
mistakes, excusable in writing thirty years after the event. 
Giesecke did not revisit Vieima in 1818, but in 1819, as I shall 
show later. Further, it was not punishable with death to be a 
Freemason at Vienna in 1791; on 17 December 1785, Joseph II 
issued a decree that not more than three lodges were to be allowed 
to exist in Vienna, and no persecution of the Freemasons took 
place until 1794, when they were suppressed by Frauds II. These 
errors are not in themselves important, and axe quite irrdevant 
to the tmth or falsity of the main statement that Giesecke wrote 
most of the opera libretto. Comet’s detailed description of Gie- 
secke’s appearance and manners show that the encounter left an 
indelible impression on his memory; and we shall see later that 
Comet’s description tallies exactly with that given of him by 
those who knew him in Dublin. 

1 D&r Spiegel von Arcadien, words by Schikaneder, music by Sussma3n:, pro- 
duced at Vienna in 1794. Loewenberg says it was given 113 times in Vienna xmtil 
1804, and last revived there in 1826. 

2 The Magic Fh 4 e, its History and Interpretation, Cambridge, igii. 
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The other persons mentioned can all be identified. Seyfried was 
naturally the only one of the party to recognize Giesecke, since 
he was the only one old enough to have known him in his theatrical 
days. He had been a pupil of Mozart, and was fifteen years old 
when Die Zauberflote appeared. He eventually became conductor 
at Schikaneder’s theatre and died in 1841. Comet himself was 
twenty-five, stud3dng singing under Salieri; Komtheuer was 
manager of a theatre at Budapest, but came over to Vienna for 
occasional performances; Kustner, a well-educated man who had 
been influential as an amateur in theatrical matters, was then 
director of the Leipzig theatre. Julius Laroche was probably the 
son of Julius Laroche {d. 1807) who had created the part of 
Kasperle at Marinelli’s theatre. Gned was a bass singer who sang 
at Prague, Dresden, and Vierma.^ 

Later writers on Mozart have come gradually to suggest vagudy 
that Giesecke was not what he gave himself out to be, and it is 
perhaps a general tendency of Viennese journalism to regard 
Great Britain and even Eire in much the same way as we regard 
Ruritania. It is, however, beyond all doubt that Giesecke's 
statements about his travels and his Dublin professorship were 
substantially true, and, curiously enough, the years which he 
spent as an actor in Vienna form just that period of his life about 
which we now know least. 

His real name was not Giesecke, but Johann Georg Metzler. He 
was bom at Augsburg in 1761, the son of a tailor, and studied 
law at the University of (^ttingen from Michaelmas, 1781, to 
Michaelmas, 1783.* (Comet states erroneously that he was a 
native of Brunswick and was expdled from the University of 
HaHe.) How he came to change his name is not clear. The writer 
of a memoir in. the Dublin University Magazine (Febmary 1834) 
suggested that he adopted his mother's maiden name on leaving 
the stage later on; but although he was entered as ‘Johannes 
Georgius Metzlerus’ on the books of the University of GSttingen, 
he himself writes his name in his own album (now in the National 
Museum, Dublin) as 'Carolus Ludovicus Metder cognomine 
Giesecke’. BQs mother’s name was not Giesecke, but G6tz. The 
album, which is an important document for his biography, was 

i Ijaformatioa^ kindly supplied by Dr. Robert Fdlinger from the Allgemeim 
Musihalisehe Zeifuug', Gned is not motioned in any mnsirai dictionary. 

* K. J. V. Steenstrup, Karl Litdurig Gieseckes mineralogisches Reisejovmal aber 
Grdnland, Copenhagen, 1910. 
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evidently begun on his departure from Augsburg for GSttingen; 
it contains a number of signatures, mostly of schoolmasters and 
officials, -with quotations in Latin, French, English, and even 
Hebrew. He is supposed to have gone to Vienna on leaving 
Gbttingen in 1783, but the first definite date we have is a state- 
ment that he was editing an actors' newspaper in Regensburg in 
1786.1 Koch, who appears to be responsible for this statement, 
further says that Giesecke’s name occurs in a list of members 
present at the Lodge ‘Zur NeugekrSnten HofEnmig’ in Vienna on 
St. John’s Day, 1788. On the other hand, his Masonic certificate, 
now in the possession of a Lodge in Dublin, is dated from ‘L’Espdr- 
ance Couronnie’, 1793. 

His earliest known literary work is the German translation of 
Anfossi’s opera I Via^iaiori Felici, performed at Graz in 1788; 
the next is Oheron, set to music by Wranitzky (November 1789) 
for Schikaneder. He stated himself that he began travelling for 
scientific purposes in 1794, and his Dublin biographer gives this 
as the year in which he went to study mineralogy at Freiburg. 
But he continued writing original librettos and making trans- 
lations from Italian and French operas until 1801, and there are 
entries in the album which show that he was iu Vieima as late as 
November 1800. It is extremely probable that he went to Vienna 
mainly for purposes of scientific study, and that his theatrical 
activities were partly an amusement and partly the means of 
earning a living. Ignaz von Bom, the emiuent scientist who is 
supposed to be represented in Sarastro, founded the Masonic 
lodge 'Zur Wahren Eintracht’ at Vieima, in 1781; its primary 
objects were scientific research and religious eidightemnent. In 
1783 he began the publication of its scientific papers, and in the 
same year he brought out his famous satire on the monastic orders, 
Joawnis Phydophili Specimen Monachohgiae methodo Linnaeano, 
of which two e^tions were printed at Augsburg. 

If Bom had some connexion with Augsburg, Giesecke may 
perhaps have made his acquaintance there. Giesecke seems to 
have travelled about a good deal in Germany during these years. 
Under the date of 13 November 1800, Nannette Schikanedw, 

1 R.W. Bro. Herbert Bradley, *Bro. Mozart and Some of His Masonic Friends', 
in Ars Qwxtuor Coronaiorum, xxvi, 3 (p. 241). Mr. Bradley derived most of his 
information from Richard Koch, Br, Mozart, Freimaur&r und Illuminaien, Bad 
Reichenhall, 1911. Koch gives as authority for this statement ‘papers left by 
the late Br. Kupferschmidt*. But Mr, H. W. Hunt informs me that Koch is not 
trustworthy. 
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niece of the manager, who had sung the part of First Genius in 
Die Zauherjldte, writes: 

'der Augenblick des wiedersdiens 
Lont der trennung banger stunden.’ 

This may mean that Giesecke had returned after a long absence, 
or that he was on the point of departure. To about the same date 
probably belongs an entry by Joseph Graf von Salm (1773-1861), 
a distinguished botanist, who quotes four lines from the opera: 

'Nur der Freundschaft Harmonie 
mildert die Besdiwerden 
ohne diese Simpathie 
giebts kein Gluck auf Erden.’ 

Other entries about this date suggest that he was constantly in 
the society of actors and singers, but in 1801 he was hearing the 
lectures of Karstens in Berlin, and Karstens hims elf signs the 
album. He was in various north German towns in 1802-3, as 
weU as in Denmark and Sweden. In 1804 he seems to have settled 
at Copenhagen. The Dublin biographer sa57s that he entered the 
Austrian diplomatic service and was sent to Constantinople and 
Naples, but there is no evidence in the album or an3rwhere else of 
such travds. 

At Copenhagen he opened a school of mineralogy, and was akn 
a dealer in minerals; in 1806 Christian VII sent him on a scientific 
expedition to Greenland, where he remained seven and a half 
years. In August 1813 he landed at Hull, looking probably rather 
like Papageno, for his European dothes had worn out and he was 
dressed like an Eskimo in fur and feathers. 

He was given a hearty welcome at Edinburgh, where Sir George 
Mackenzie, Provindal Grand Master of the Northern Counties, 
introduced him to the Grand Lodge of Scotland on 30 November. 
In December he was elected to the Royal Dublin Sodety’s newly 
founded professorship of mineralogy, although his knowledge of 
English was not then suf&dent for lecturing purposes. The follow- 
ing year he visited Denmark and received the order of the Danne- 
brog from Frederick VI; henceforth he was known in Dublin as 
Sir Charles Lewis Giesecke, although he does not appear to have 
been knighted by George III. He may, however, have been 
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knighted by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. ^ In 1816 he was 
elected a member of the Royal Irish Academy; in 1817 his portrait 
was painted by Raeburn and presented by Sir George Mackenzie 
to the Royal Dublin Society. 

Giesecke went to Copenhagen again in 1818 and thence to 
Vienna, where he spent the winter, lecturing before the court on 
his discoveries in Greenland, and depositing in the Imperial 
Museum a fine collection of objects from that coimtry. He also 
took with him a second album, the entries in which are sometimes 
illuminating. In the early months of 1819 we find the signatures 
of men of science: Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall the orientalist, 
Chladni the acoustidan, Franz von Jacquin the botanist, whose 
son was Mozart’s dearest fiiend. It must have been in May 1819 
that the meeting with Comet and Ignaz von Se3dried took place; 
during May the album was signed by various people in musical 
drdes. We find the Streicher family, headed by Andreas the 
pianoforte-maker and his wife Naimette, nSe Stein of Augsburg. 
She was a devoted friend of Beethoven. On 20 May we find the 
name of Giesecke’s cousin Friedrich Metzler; he must have left 
Vienna on 24 May, judging by an entry made at Purkersdorf, 
a village seven and a half miles west of Vienna, with the signature 
of Joseph von SeyWed, brother of Ignaz, who was perhaps 
travelling with him to Munich, or setting him part of the way. 
He was at Munich in June, and in September at Augsburg, where 
he was received with great ceremony; the album gives pictures of 
the illuminations and Masonic devices. There is also a very 
m3rsterious inscription — ^not Masordc, since the writer was a lady 
— signed Thre Freundin A. R. E.’, with a sort of pictorial rebus. 
The tone of the inscription is devoted, but respectful rather than 
affectionate. But there is also a little green slip in the book with 
the words 'auf der Reise macht man verdanimte Streiche’ in the 
same lady’s handwriting, and ^e has added the words ‘m mdner 
Gegenwart' to a much earlier inscription of Hamburg, 1802, which 
says ‘Geniesse das Lebenl’ 

1 In 1822 J. W. Croker, otit of pure malignant desire to injure Lady Morgan, 
obtained an opinion £rom the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General 1±tat, 
since the Union, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland had not possessed the right of 
conferring knighthoods, and that accordiugly the titles of thirteen Iri^ knights 
were null and void. The case dragged on for eighteen months, until the Ptiyy 
Council ruled that the charge was baseless and the knighthoods perfectly valid. 
Was Giesecke one of the thirteen? 

For this and for the reference to Hany Lorrequer which follows, I am indebted 
to Mr. Lionel Stevenson’s book, The Wild, Irish Girl, The Life of Sydney Owenson, 
Lady Morgan, London, 1936. 
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After his return to Dublin he seems to have settled down to 
regular scientific work. He continued to lecture, and travelled 
over the greater part of Ireland in search of minerals. He seems 
to have been regarded with great affection in Dublin. A testi- 
monial recommending him for the professorship in 1813 says that 
‘his manners are peculiarly prepossessing and gentlemanlike’ — a 
rather tmusual compliment in these islands to a foreigner who 
could hardly speak English and had just come back from seven 
years’ solitude in Greenland. But he had an extraordinary adapt- 
ability to circumstances; he writes in 1807 to a friend in 
Copenhagen: 

T have now lived through a whole winter on this great stony 
frozen scene. You know I make myself at home at once every- 
where, and act a play one day or go to sea the next with the same 
gusto! And so I can never say, "That was not what I expected!" ’ 

He was evidently a man with a genius for friendship; this is 
diown by the albums, and by the fact that he must have taken 
them (as well as his Masonic certificate) to Greenland with him, 
since all his other books were destroyed in the bombardment of 
Copenhagen in 1807. He remained a bachelor to the end of his 
days. The Irish novelist Charles Lever paints an odd portrait of 
him in Harry Lorrequer (1837) : 

‘Poor old Sir Charles, one of the most modest and retiring men in 
existence, was standing the other night among the mob, in one of 
the drawing-rooms [at Lady Morgan’s], while a waltzing-party 
was figuring away . . . when my Lady came tripping up, and the 
following diort dialogue ensued withm my earshot: 

‘ "Ah,mon dier Sir Charles, ravie de vous voir. But why are you 
not dandng?’’ 

‘ "Ah, mi ladi, je ne puis pas, c’est k dire, ich kann es nicht; 
I am too old, ich bin " 

‘ "Oh, you horrid man, I understand you perfectly. You hate 
ladies, that is the real reason. You do — you know you do.” 

‘ "Ah, mi ladi, gnadige Frau; glauben Sie mir; I do loave the 
ladies, I do adore de sex. Do you know, mi ladi, when I was in 
Greenland I did keep four womans." 

‘ “Oh, blocking, horrid, vile Sir Charles, how could you tell me 
such a story? I shall die of it.” 

‘ "Ah, mine Gott, mi ladi; Sie irren sich, vous vous trompez. 
You are quite in mistake; it was only to row my boat.” 
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‘I leave you to guess how my lady’s taste for the broadside of 
the story, and poor Sir Charles’s vindication of himself, amused 
aU who heard it.’ 

On 5 March 1833, though in failing health (he was not qiiite 
seventy-two), he went out to dine with a friend in Dublin; after 
diimer, as they were sitting over their wine, he fell back in his 
chair and died. 

It has been necessary to trace the course of Giesecke’s strange 
career in detail, because the case for his authorship, or part- 
authorship, of Die Zajiberfldte rests almost entirdy on the state- 
ment which he made to Comet. Neukomm’s confirmation of it 
to Otto Jahn is to be respected, as Neukomm (1778-1858) had 
known Giesecke in Vienna, although he did not go to Vienna until 
1798. Comet says expressly that he and his friends had no reason 
for doubting Giesecke’s word, and Professor Steenstrap remarks 
that the reader of the diary in Greenland alwajrs has a sure 
conviction that he can rely absolutely on every one of his state- 
ments. 

It will naturally be asked why Giesecke did not daim the author- 
ship of the libretto while he was Hving in Vienna. Mr. Bradley, 
basing his statement on Koch, as I have already noted, says that 
he did; the Preface to Der Spiegel von Arcadien (1794, words by 
Schikaneder) said that a theatrical journalist had been impertinent 
enough to claim co-authorship in Die ZauberflSte. We may note 
that Giesecke’s remark to Comet was made d propos of this very 
opera. It is possible that there were Masonic reasons, so to speak, 
for Giesecke’s silence. If Sdukaneder was continuing to noake 
large profits from this ‘Masonic’ opera long after Freemasonry 
was definitely forbidden in Vienna, Giesecke could have had no 
fears for himself either before 1794 or after; but it was no doubt 
thought advisable by Schikaneder and others too that the opera 
should contain no word that could offend the police, whatever its 
hidden meaning s might be for the initiated. But Freemasomy 
insists, like the Christian Churdi, that its members should give 
up all feelings of animosity against others before partaking of its 
most intimate rites, and it is conceivable that some motive of this 
kind closed Giesecke’s mouth. That Giesecke in the later years of 
his life was very reticent about his connexion with the stage is 
easily explained by the general state of British public opinion on the 
theatre in those days. To have been an actor or even a dramatig 
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author could hardly be considered a favourable qualification for 
a man of science and a university professor. 

Evidence based on literary style and evidence of actual plagiary 
are both of them valueless in a case of this kind; plagiary was 
common practice in those days as regards opera librettos in any 
language, and few of them, apart from those of Goldoni and Da 
Ponte, show any qualities that can be dignified by the name of 
style, Nettli draws attention to a much older ‘Egyptian’ opera, 
Osiride, Italian words by Mazzoli, music by J. G. Naumsmn 
(1741-1801), composed for a princely wedding at Dresden in 1781. 
Naumann was an enthusiastic Freemason, and the opera shows 
certain resemblances to the outline of Die Zauberfldte. Nettl 
suggests that, as Da Ponte was in Dresden at that time helping 
Mazzoli with his literary work, he may have been the first to give 
Mozart the idea of a Masonic opera. 

Comet, after apologizing for his digression on the subject of 
Giesecke and his reappearance at Vienna, goes on to say, with an 
insight that was probably in advance of his time: ‘Die Zauherfldte 
is the central starting-point of German opera, and it will have to 
be taken into account centuries hence, if anyone wishes to study 
the hmdamental principles of the German operatic style; it is 
therefore not without interest to know who was the real author of 
the libretto, which was afterwards altered by various arrangers, 
to the detriment of its original German simplicity.' The literary 
style of the libretto certainly does not reflect much credit on its 
author, whoever he was; but it would be unreasonable to expect 
him to have aimed at anything different from the current style of 
fairy opera at that time fashionable. It was no doubt begun simply 
as a piece of hack work; the remarkable thing about it is the 
creation of the whole personality of Sarastro, who is not merely 
the central figure of the whole drama, but one of the most striking 
and individual personalities of all operatic history. Sarastro, as 
has been said, is supposed to be a portrait of Ignaz von Bom; and 
even though Schikaneder, the devar comedian and astute man- 
ager, may have felt a sincore admiration for him, he is hardly 
likely to have been so well able to appreciate his inmost character 
and realize it in the person of the high priest of Isis as Giesecke, 
the yoimg man fresh from the enthusiasms of university life and 
h i m self an ardent devotee of those same scientific studies which 


1 P0.11I Nettl, Mozart tmd die hdnigliche Kunst, Berlin, 1932. 
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had given Bom his claim to eminence and were eventually destined 
to bear similar fruit in his own case. 

Moaart, as we have seen, was not a practised hand at writing 
the kind of opera that Schikaneder wanted, ‘If we make a fiasco’, 
he said, 'I cannot help it, for I never wrote a magic opera in my 
life.’ We may therefore well imagine that his first step, as indeed 
always in his operatic compositions, was to cast about for a model; 
and the obvious model to take was Wranitzky's Oberon. The most 
conspicuous feature of that would naturally have been the part 
of Oberon himself, sung by his own sister-in-law, Madame Hofer; 
Wranitzky had evidently composed it to suit her pecuhar abilities. 
She was a soprano of exceptional compass and agility; in the first 
act she had an aria in B flat, common time, and marked allegro 
maestoso, in which she went up to the high D. Mozart gave her 
an aria in the same key, time and tmfio, but took her up to the 
F above. Titania and her two-part chorus of nymphs gave him 
the idea how to treat the three Ladies; Hyon and Scherasmin, 
hero and comic servant, suggested the style of Tamino and Papa- 
geno. Scherasmin was Schikaneder's own part, well stocked with 
times of a popular cast; and if the story is true that Schikaneder 
made Mozart write and re-write the songs of Papageno until he 
was satisfied with them, and even suggested the tunes himself, 
we may well suppose that he held up Wranitzky’s trivial jingles as 
an example of what true German melody ought to be. Even in 
the more solemn parts there was something to be learned from 
Wranitzky; the chorus at the end of Act I begins with a Larghetto 
in E flat (3/4 time) that gives a foretaste of Pamina’s ensemble 
with the Genii, as well as of the quartet sung by Pamina, Tamino, 
and the Men in Armour, and it is followed by a brisk movement, 
aUegro assai in C major (common time) that corresponds to the 
chorus at the end of Mozart’s Act I. In all these cases the corre- 
sponding movements of Mozart’s opera are in the same keys. Yet 
one more movement was suggested by Oberon, and that a most 
important one, the March of the Priests at the beginning of Act II, 
though this was not composed until after Mozart’s return from 
Prague. The story goes that Mozart was accused of stealing it 
from Gluck’s Alceste; but the resemblance between Mozart’s 
march and Gluck’s is of the faintest, whereas Wranitzky’s is the 
most open and shamdess imitation. (See Ex. 32, p. 244). 

At the first rise of the curtain we notice Mozart’s genius. 
Tamino rushes on, pursued by a huge serpent. There must be time 
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perhaps to let a tew slaves hurry across in flight, certainly time 
for us to get a good view of Tamino and realize that he hsis no 
arrov^ left, time too to take due note of the serpent, which 
Schikaneder has no doubt had made at great expense, with the 
latest ingenious methods of rolling its eyes and breathing flame 
from its nostrils, for Schikaneder was not the kind of manager to 
let any efiect be suggested imaginatively rather than concretely 
materialized. Mozart therefore gives us an introduction of 
seventeen bars for orchestra alone. There is no parallel to this in 
any of his previous operas; the storm in Idomeneo is a small afFair 



compared with this intense and vivid piece of musical description. 
But we feel that he grasps the situation firmly at once; he sees all 
its possibilities, he knows exactly what effect he wants to get and 
makes straight for it, with perfect success, owing to his absolute 
mastery of the orchestra, of poignant expression — ^giving us the 
accent of terror in the very first phrase — ^and of the symphonic 
style, which enables him to take a s mall rhythmic figure and work 
it up in a gradual crescendo to the utmost agony of despair. With 
Mozart the opera is going on the whole time; if the singers are 
resting, the orchestra is acting, the dramatic i magina tion is never 
relaxed for an instant until the movement comes, often reluct- 
antly, to an end. This was new to his audiences. Gluck would 
have done it, if he could, but his technique of composition was not 
sufficiently accomplished. 

Mozart, as invariably, is inclined to let his musical ideas run 
away with him at the beginning of an opera. The first trio of the 
three Ladies is disproportionately long, though few listeners 
would wish it to be shortened. There exists the manuscript of a 
cadenza for the Ladies which Mozart cut out because his ladies 
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could not sing it ; it might well be restored. It is interesting to 
compare Die Zauberfldte with the earlier operas as regards the 
introductions to the musical numbers. In Don Giovanni, as we 
saw, they are cut down to almost nothing, except for the serenade, 
and the same is the case in Cosifan TuUe, except for those numbers 
which open a new scene. The pace of Cosi fan Tutte is much more 
leisurely than that of Don Giovanni; the one is a drama of action, 
the other mainly a drama of conversation, and at the beginning of 
a scene we need a little time to look at the characters before they 
begin to talk. It is obvious that Schikaneder would have insisted 
on introductions to the songs of Papageno ; he certainly wanted 
to be looked at, especially on his first entrance, and no doubt he had 
plenty of comic 'business’ with which to fill up the long intro- 
duction. In his other songs the introduction is needed to show off 
the bells, and we can see that Mozart was obviously as much 
delighted with this toy as Handel was with his 'Tubal-Cain’ that 
he employed in Saul. He tells us himself in a letter to his wife 
how he once went behind the scenes and played the iustrument 
himsdf, putting in a cadenza which took Schikaneder completdy 
by surprise. 

Action and talk are pretty evenly balanced in Die Zauberfldte. 
Most interesting in this respect are the various ensembles, from 
both the dramatic and the musical point of view. As far back as 
Idomeneo Mozart had seen the obvious advantage of contrasting 
conversational or contrapuntal passages with episodes of block 
harmony. The quartet in Idomeneo is an expression of feelings 
only; no action takes place in it. The introductory scene of Die 
Zauberfldte, like that of Don Giovanni, contains a good deal of 
action, and the quintet which follows the vision of the Queen has 
stiU more. The trio of the Ladies is much prolonged by the 
conventional repetitions that form the coda; an expert producer 
can utilize this for amusing stage effects, but Mozart was certainly 
wiser to be more concise in the quintet. The block harmony 
passages of the quintet have not only a musical value; they are 
the expression of moral sentiments which it is fundamentally 
important to impress clearly on the audience: 

* 'If lying lips could all be fetter’d 

And made secure with lock and key. 

Then falsehood’s hateful might were shattered. 

And man with man at peace might be.’ 

It. 
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The Queen obviously needs an impressive introduction to 
accompany her mysterious entrance in Act I, where she descends 
from the skies; when she comes up suddenly from below in Act II 
she starts ofE singing at once — she is in fact in a frantic hurry and 
has no time to lose. The introduction (for wind instruments) to 
the trio of the Genii which opens the second finale may be com- 
pared with the serenade for wind instruments in the second act of 
Cost fan TuMe; no action is needed, and we are happy to con- 
template a tableau to the sound of exquisitely beautiful music. 

Another point that must be considered is the relation of music 
and words. Classical operas in general often annoy the modem 
listener by the interminable repetition of words. The Italians, 
it may be thought, set a bad example, and Handel is usually 
considered to be the worst of sinners in this respect. He may 
be guilty of ‘vain repetitions’ in his English oratorios, but 
when he repeats words in his Italian operas it is generally done on 
a systematic principle common to all the Italian opera composers 
of Metastasio’s time and obviously sanctioned by Metastasio him- 
self. The stanza divides into two sentences, which form the first and 
second subjects of the binary form; when the music returns from 
the domi n ant to the tonic in the second half of the aria these are 
obviously and necessarily repeated. The anno3dng repetitions of 
the later classical composers are generally to be foxmd in the coda, 
especially if there is a series of codas. The first trio of the Ladies 
is an obvious example; but in the rest of the opera there is very 
little repetition to make a coda, except in songs of a very simple 
structural form, like those of Papageno and Sarastro. When 
Handel or Mozart writes a grand Italian aria in the tragic manner, 
as in Idomeneo, there is no need for an extended coda; the aria has 
its own properly balanced shape. But trivial tunes of a ‘folksong’ 
t3q)e are too slight to make much effect on the stage by themselves; 
so they have to be helped out by some sort of extension or reiter- 
ation. From early times they were given what the French ralTpH 
a. petite reprise, the repetition of the last two or four bars. We see 
the procedure more elaborated by Cherubini and his Frendi 
contemporaries, by whom Beethoven was strongly influenced. In 
pure instrumental music it has more justification, and Beethoven’s 
treatment of the instrumental coda was a new contribution to 
music; but that is quite outside the type of vocal coda that we 
are discussing. We see it used in desperation by Rossini, Weber, 
and the early Verdi — not one coda, but sometimes (especially in 
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Verdi) a whole string of codas to whip up the audience into the 
sort of excitement that will ‘bring down the house’. Mozart 
never 'brought down the house’, except perhaps at the very end 
of an act; it was the complaint of his Italian audiences that his 
musical numbers ended so imobtrusively that they never knew 
when to applaud. In Die Zauberflote the only characters who are 
provided with an instrumental claque axe, as one might expect, 
the Queen of Night and the actor-manager. But even in their 
cases there is hardly any verbal repetition; that is more noticeable 
in the ensembles of the Ladies and in that of Pamina and the 
Genii. It is really the instrumental treatment of a vocal ensemble. 
Mozart tends to write for his vocal ensemble as if it was a sym- 
phony orchestra of his own time, Verdi (in the early operas) 
regularly treats his like a brass band. The weakness of Weber is 
that whenever he wants to work up an excitement at the end of an 
aria he makes the orchestra dominate the situation and eclipse the 
singer completely; Mozart never does this — ^his voices always 
reign supreme. That is one of the reasons why his opeiras are 
still acknowledged masterpieces in spite of their antiquated 
technique. 

Another aspect of music and words is the relation of the musical 
numbers to the dialogue. The standard conception of German 
opera or Singspid was a spoken play with musical numbers, like 
the French op^a comique. The dialogue told the story, the songs 
expressed the emotions; accepting the Italian system of redtativo 
secco, that is the principle of Metastasian opera seria too. The 
whole subsequent history of opera has been the history of the 
attempt to make an opera a continuous unbroken piece of music 
(as in Wagner) and to solve the very difficult problem of conveying 
the necessary ‘business information’ without breaking the musical 
continuity. This problem has been very adroitly solved by Puccini, 
whose technical ingenuity must command our admiration, 
however detestable we may find his subjects and the music with 
which he dressed (or undressed?) them. Die Zauberflote inevitably 
has a good deal of dialogue in the first scenes, because so much has 
to be explained. But the first temple scene is aU continuous music, 
and the second act has much less dialogue, apart from the Papa- 
geno episodes, in which Schikaneder obvioudy wanted a free 
hand, and the priestly formalities which needed spoken dialogue 
to make them dear. There remains only the scene in the garden 
for Pamina, Monostatos, the Queen and Sarastro, which Mozart 
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may well have been content to leave as it stood, since it is theatric- 
ally the most effective scene in the opera. 

The entrance of the Genii in the temple scene of Act I presents 
ns with a mnacal style that is new to Mozart and new to opera 
in general; it is in fact what we can only call the Zauberflote 
style, a style easy to recognize, but difficult to describe in words. 
Some writers on Mozart have called it his ‘Masonic’ style; as a 
non-Mason, I have no authority to make use of such an epithet. 
But what may come as an unexpected shock to the reader is that 
tbtj; is almost the first occasion in his life when Mozart has had to 
set to music solemn and serious words in his native language. 
His sacred music (apart from the German oratorio which he 
composed at the age of ten) is all in Latin, his serious dramatic 
music in Italian ; Die Entflihrung and Zaide contain a few sentences 
that one can call serious, but no more; among the songs, Abend~ 
emfindung is the only one which touches deeper emotions. The 
only works which anticipate the Zauberflote style are the choruses 
in Konig Thamos, also Egyptian and possibly with a Masonic 
background, the cantata Dir, Seele des WdtaUs (1783 — ^Masonic, 
but before Mozart’s own entrance into Freemasoiuy), and the 
Lodge music of 1785. The atmosphere of all these works is the 
same, because the literary backgrotmd is in all these cases 
Egyptian and Masonic; there are no other examples of serious 
music to German words among Mozart’s works. 

The only models that Mozart can have had before him were the 
oratorios of Handel performed in German tmder the direction of 
Baron von Swieten, and such works of J. S. Bach as he was able 
to study during his visit to Leipzig in 1789. The remembrance of 
Bach is apparent in the duet of the Men in Armour; the melody 
whidi they sing is a Protestant diorale — Ach Gott von Himmel 
sieh darein. It is natural to wonder why Mozart should have 
chosen a Protestant chorale for this scene. A German critic 
writing from the Catholic point of view has suggested that he 
did so because to have used a Catholic melody might have offended 
a Viennese audience. It seems more natur^ to imagine that the 
solemnity of the scene, and especially its preoccupation with the 
idea of death, naturally recalled Bach to Mozart’s imagination, 
and the thought of Bach would naturally suggest a Lutheran 
chorale; moreover, the metrical chorale could easily be adapted 
to the metrical words.^ It is difficult to think of any Catholic 

2 Snsoni, t^e most devoted student of Back in some aspects, was positively 
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melody that could possibly have been utilized in such a situation, 
except perhaps the Dies Jrae, and as we shall see later, that, for 
Mozart, and especially at this moment, would have had com- 
pletely opposite metaphysical implications. But there is more of 
Bach in the opera; we may say that the whole dialogue between 
the Orator and Tamino is like a dialogue between Bach and 
Weber. Tamino is youthful and chivalrous, or hot-headed and 
unreflecting, according as we regard him from the Queen's point 
of view or Sarastro’s ; the Orator has learned in years of experience, 
not only wisdom, but a sympathy with Tamino himself far deeper 
than Tamino can realize. 

It is at the moment when Pamina throws herself at Sarastro’s 
feet with the words, 'Herr, ich bin mar Verbrecherin’ , that Mozart’s 
new treatment of dramatic speech is seen at its best. We fed here, 
as we fed so often in listening to Purcdl or Scarlatti, that the 
absolutdy natural musical expression of words has produced of 
itself a mdody that is beautifid and individual. Throughout that 
scene Pamina and Sarastro are vivid and real without ever 
breaking the continuous flow of the muac; indeed the whole 
opera bears witness to the fact that Mozart is most dramatic 
when he is most essentially musical. The trio for Pamina, Tamino, 
and Sarastro in Act II is pmrhaps the most deeply moving moment 
in the opera, and a complete illustration of this point. Dramatic- 
ally, the supreme moment of the opera is, of course, the march 
through the dements, and the whole construction of this scene 
is masterly. It begins with the three Masonic knocks; thrai comes 
the duet of the Men in Armour, reading the mysterious inscription 
to the elaborate contrapuntal accompaniment. Thsfu^ato stops 
abruptly, and we fed at once that we have come through an 
experience of strain and efiort into a new world. The terzetto of 
Tamino and the Men in Armour is difficult to make convincing 
on the stage; it needs an intense expression of rapture on the part 
of Tamino to dominate the rather conventional accompaniment 
of the other two voices. Pamina enters, and for the first time in 
the opera she takes the leaderdup. Hitherto she has been almost 
a child, terrified by Monostatos and her mother, dominated, even 
if with all tenderness, by Sarastro; her first experiences of trial 
have driven her to utter despair. She now reappears, not merdy 
serene and sdf-possessed, but with complete knowledge of what 

repdled by Bacb's German 'pre-occupation wi^ death’ m some of tjie Churcli 
Cf^tatas. 
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has to be done. She kno\vs all about the magic flute and the func- 
tion of it; she herself is now Tamino’s guide. The gradual tmfold- 
ing of Pamina’s personality is a most extraordinary conception; 
we cannot ascribe it to Mozart alone, and it is difficult to think of 
Schikaneder as so sensitive a psychologist. The obvious parallel 
is the mental development of Iphis in Handel’s JepMha.^ The 
music in which she tells Tamino about the origin of the magic 
flute is most remarkable; it almost sounds like Wagner, and the 
hint of Nordic saga at the back of it natturally suggests 
The Ring. But when the gates of terror are opened and we are 
confronted with the fire and the water there is no anticipation of 
Wagner at all. Wagner obviously would have provided descriptive 
music in the orchestra, a Feuerzauher or a Rheintiefe; Mozart 
makes no attempt to be pictorial — ^that was Schikaneder’s 
department. For Mozart the first idea is the Flute itself. We have 
heard it only once before, in Act I; we ought, I think, to have 
heard it a second time, after it is restored to Tamino by the Genii 
in Act II. Tamino does in fact play it, according to the stage 
directions, and what happens in performance is that Tamino 
appears to be practising his former obbligato and to be rather 
annoyed at Pamina’s interruption of his studies. There is no 
special music written for the flute in this scene; but in view of the 
perpetual insistence on the m3«tic number three throughout the 
opera, we may wonder whether there should not have been three 
definite presentations of the flute, as there are of the bells. The 
march has something of the solemnity of the Dead March in Said. 
The solitary melody of the flute stands out strangely above the 
m3rsterious chords of soft trombones and the pulsation of the 
drums; the oddity of the orchestral combination® forces upon the 
listener a tense feeling of self-concentration, and gives us exactly 
the sensation of going through some difficult and dangerous 
experience. One cannot describe it in words; one can only suggest 
musical commentaries on it— the march in Said, the flute solo in 
the Elysian Fidds of Gluck’s Orpheus, and, for its deepest signi- 
ficance, the last movement of Beethoven’s C minor S3rmphony. 
It is this extraordinary simplicity that gives the characteristic 
colour to all the solemn scenes of this second act. Yet tkia 
simplicity is deceptive; it is only after we have been through the 

1 See R. A. Streatfeild, Handsl, London^ 1909. 

2 It was very ^nUy and effectively imitated by Humperdinck in his inci- 
dental music to The Tempest, ^ r 
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complexities of the earlier works, perhaps only after we have 
grasped the complexities of Beethoven, that we can understand 
its innermost significance. The story of the opera is itself a lesson 
to those who would understand its music; we must prepare 
oursdves by silence and meditation, we must pass through the fire 
and water, before we can enter the temple of wisdom. 
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M ozart during the last year of his life seems to have 
become gradually more and more obsessed with the 
consdousness of his approaching end. It is important 
to realize the psychological conditions of these tragic months: the 
anxiety which his wife’s health caused him, the mysterious com- 
mission of the Requiem, his own conviction that he had been 
poisoned. The idea of death is the ever-recurring motive of the 
second act of Die Zauberfldte-. Sarastro’s first air, the dialogue 
between Tamino and the Orator, the duet for the Priests, Saras- 
tro’s second air — ^all allude to it, and the climax is reached in the 
scene of the Men in Armour. It was a time when Mozart was 
thrown more than ever into the sodety of his Masonic friends, and 
the death of Ignaz von Bom on 24 July must have deeply affected 
all those who were members of his circle. Indeed, one might 
almost be tempted to think that it was Bom’s death which induced 
Mozart and Sdiikaneder to introduce the Masonic dement into 
their opera, if we did not know from a letter of Mozart to his wife 
that the change had already been dedded on at the beginning of 
June, since he quotes to her the fine, ‘Tod und Verzweiflung war 
sein Lohn’. 

There was, however, another and an opposing force at work on 
Mozart’s mind — the composition of the Requiem. He had written 
no Church music at all since he left Salzburg and its Archbishop 
for good, except the unfinished Mass in C minor, begun in 1782, 
and the little motet, Ave vemm corpus, composed at Baden on 
17 June 1791 for his friend the choirmaster Stoll, who sometimes 
performed his early Salzburg Masses. Mozart always prided him- 
self on his organ-playing and on his knowledge of the ecdesiastical 
style; but we may suspect that it was more a just pride in his 
mastery of counterpoint and fugue than a sense of vocation to the 
m usic of the Church. It is therefore interesting to compare the 
Requiem with Die Zauherfidte, the Catholic with the Masonic idea 
of death, and see what light they throw upon each other. 

The difference is at once apparent; the wprds of the Requiem 
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insist constantly upon just that fear of death which Freemasonry 
had taught Mozart to overcome. To compare the two works in 
detail would require a profusion of musical examples and an 
elaboration of technical analysis for which there is no space here. 
I can only invite the reader to study the two compositions to- 
gether; their similaiity of style will strike him immediately. One 
very conspicuous point of resemblance is the emplojnment in both 
of trombones and basset-homs, neither of which instruments were 
in common orchestral use at that date. Here they are not merely 
normal constituents of the orchestra; they stand out prominently, so 
that both Requiem and opera are dominated by the sound of 
them. There is, of course, nothing strange about the emplo3mient 
of trombones in the Requiem; Florian Gassman’s Requiem, which 
must rmdoubtedly have served Mozart as a modd, makes almost 
continuous use of them in certain movements.^ It is therefore all 
the more remarkable that we should find them employed in a 
similar way in Die Zauherflote. Their dramatic value has already 
been discussed in the chapters on Idomeneo and Don Giovanni; 
but in those operas their effect is scenic rather than orchestral, 
and they appear only for exceptional moments. In Die Zauber- 
flote, apart from the occasions when the priests blow their trumpets 
on the stage, they form the main background of the opera, and 
Mozart wishes by this means to make us understand that we are 
not to look upon mystical experience as a thing revealed to us 
by miraculous agendes, on occasions so rare as to be recorded 
oidy in legend, but as an essential part of our own lives, if we are 
willing to open the eyes of our souls to the contemplation of it. 
That ‘unknown region’ of which only a glimpse is shown us in 
Idomeneo and Don Giovanni here becomes the actual scene of the 
whole opera. Just as it requires a consdous volition to transfer 
our minds from the world of every day to the world of musical 
drama in which we fed that music is our real and normal mode of 
expression and speech a foreign language, so, if we have accom- 
plished this first step, the new sound of Mozart’s orchestra in 
Die Zauberjldte transfers us from the world of heroes to yet another 
world whore ordinary human passions, even in their musical form, 
hold sway only over those upon whom the new light has not yet 
arisen, .^d if we compare the opera with the Requiem, we shall 
find not merdy a common backgrormd but a common back- 

1 See two papers by me on 'The Predecessors of Mozart's Requiem* in the 
Monthly Musical Record, June and July 1907. 
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ground seen from two different points of view, like one of those 
silks which show a bright pattern against a dark fabric, or a dark 
pattern against a bright fabric, according to the angle at which the 
light strikes them. In the Tuba mirum we shall recognize certain 
phrases of Tamino and Pamina while still tmdergoing the agony 
of their ordeals; in the Dies Irae and Confuiaiis we see even more 
clearly the baffled rage of Monostatos and the Queen of Night. 

The Requiem, despite its beauty, can hardly be contemplated 
without pain; it is the product of a morbid and diseased imagin- 
ation, fascinating indeed, like some of Schumann’s late works 
(and notably Schumann’s Requiem), from a pathological stand- 
point, but only distressing to those who have yielded to the 
natural temptation to regard the personality of Mozart with 
affectionate interest.^ It is to Die Zauherfldle that we must turn 
to know Mozart’s religious feelings at their sanest and most 
exalted degree. That quality which we can only call ‘the sublime’ 
is peculiar almost exclusively to Handel and Haydn; it is 
definitely not a characteristic of Mozart, but if he ever approached 
the vision of it, it was in this opera, and nowhere ^e. Jahn 
observes of the choruses in Konig Thames: 

‘There is no question that their whole conception is grander, 
freer and more imposing than that of any of his Masses bdonging 
to that period; but this is because he felt himself unfettered by 
conventional restrictions. A solemn act of worship was repre- 
sented on the stage, the expression of reverence to the Supreme 
Being was heightened in effect by the Egyptian surroundings, 
and Mozart’s endeavour was to render the consequent emotions 
with all possible truth and force.’ 

There are dear reminiscences of these choruses in Die Zauber- 
Mte, notably on the entrance of Sarastro. It is just this sense of 
freedom and grandeur that is often wanting in Mozart’s church 
music; we see even in the Requiem that he is at times not express- 
ing primary and elemental religious emotions, but seeking rather 

1 We may note in, this connodon that when Mozart was dying tifa sister-in-law 
went at his wife's request to the priests of the Peterskirdie and begged that one 
m^ht be sent to Mozart 'as if by chance’ ; they refused for a long time, and it was 
with difficulty that she persuaded ‘these clerical barbarians’ to grant her request 
(Jahn). Thte looks as if Mozart was unwilling to receive sacerdotal ministrations, 
and tte priests equally unwilling to visit him, owing to his unorthodox views. 
Jahn’s very detailed account nudres no mention of a priest ever arriving at the 
house. ® 
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to reproduce the correct and conventional ecclesiastical 
atmosphere.! 

Schikaneder was one of those rare managers who knew the 
value of perseverance. Die Zauberfiote was not at first so success- 
ful as he had expected, but he had the courage to go on performing 
it until it became thoroiiighly popular. He was also astute enough 
to exaggerate its popularity by unscrupulous publicity; he 
advertised the eighty-third night (29 November 1792) as the 
himdredth, and the hundred-and-thirty-fifth (22 October 1795) 
as the two himdredth performance, with a three-hundredth on 
I January 1798. Actually there were 223 performances at Schik- 
aneder’s theatre by May 1851. Accusations have been made 
against him that he kept all the profits for himself and handed 
over nothing to Mozart or even to his widow and dhildr^; 
whether this is true or not seems still uncertain. The opera was 
given at Prague on 25 October 1792; in 1794 it was performed 
there both in Italian and in Czech. It made its way over Germany 
in the course of 1793, though it did not reach Berlin till May 1794.® 
Goethe had a great admiration for it, and it was performed at 
Weimar in 1794, but with the words re-written by his brother- 
in-law, C. A. Vulpius. German critics are in general agreement 
that this version was no improvement on the original, and it never 
held the stage. Goethe’s appreciation of the opera is a high 
tribute to its inner significance. In speaJdng to Eckermann of his 
own second part of Faust, he remarked: T am content if the 
general public enjoys what it sees; at the same time the higher 
meaning will not escape the initiated, just as is the case with Die 
Zauberjldte and other things.’ His most remarkable homage to its 
m»its is the fact that he began to write a sequel to it, which was 
printed as a fragment in 1802.* 

He appears (from a letter to Schiller) to have concaved this idea 
in 1795, and in January 1798 he wrote to Wranitzky suggesting 
that the Imperial Opera should take it up. His reason for 
selecting Wranitzky was probably twofold. Wranitzky had not 
only made a success with Oheron, which was often given at Wehnar, 
but he was also a Freemason. Wranitzky, however, replied that 

1 See my introductioii to the vocal score of Mozart’s Requiem pnbli^ed by the 
Oxford Universily Press. 

2 See A. Loewenberg, Annals of Opera, Most of the dates given in the first 
edition of my own book are wrong. 

s An English translation by Mr. Eric Blom was printed in Music and Letters, 
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the management of the Imperial Opera would not entertain the 
project, since the original ZauherflOte was being performed by a 
private manager at a suburban theatre. Most probably the real 
reason behind this excuse was that the original opera was Masonic, 
and that, although a supposedly Masonic opera might be per- 
formed at a suburban theatre, it could not be given the ofi&dal 
sanction of the Imperial Opera House. Mozart’s opera, in fact, 
was not performed there imtil February 1801. Goethe let the 
matter drop, and only took it up again in 1798 at the suggestion 
of IfiEland, who wished to bring out the work at Berlin. Schiller 
warned him that the success of the opera would depend entirely 
on the choice of the composer. Wranitzky had at any rate had 
the modesty to suggest that the contrast between Goethe’s play 
and Schikaneder’s would be as unfortunate as that between 
Mozart’s music and his own. Zelter seems to have had some idea 
of setting Goethe’s play, but cannot have taken it very seriously, 
for when Goethe asked him in 1803 ‘how the music to the second 
part of Die Zauherfldte was going’, he entirely misunderstood the 
question and replied with a long account of the Berlin perform- 
ances of quite another ‘second part of Die Zauberfloie ’ — ^namely 
Schikaneder’s own sequel. Das Labyrinth, set to music by Peter 
von Winter, and produced at Schikaneder’s own theatre in 1798. 
Whether Goethe was directly influenced by the libretto of tTiic 
opera has been much disputed by German critics, and it seems 
equally uncertain whether it was definitely Masonic or not. The 
rhythm of the ‘three chords’ which is so conspicuous in Mozart’s 
work certainly reappears in Das Labyrinth, but in a rather differ- 
ent form and with qiute different associations. According to 
Dr. Paul Nettl, not only was Freemasonry at that time in bad 
odour, but Schikaneder himself had been expelled ou,m infamia 
from his lodge, and Winter was never a Freemason at all. 

GMthe’s sequd remained a fragment and was never set to 
music by anyone. Yet it has a strange interest for us of to-day, 
for it contains the germs, not only of the Second Part of Fa^lst, 
but even of Wagner’s Ring. A child is bom to Tamino and Pamina 
but is naysterioudy imprisoned by the spells of the Queen, until 
finally, like Euphorion, the son of Faust and Helen, he bursts his 
earthly fetters and disappears into the viewless heights. We finr| 
The Rii^ foreshadowed in the scene where the Queen of Night 
sits brooding, solitary and inactive, like Erda, while Sarastro, like 
Wotan, leaves the community of the priests and ^oes fortji an 
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unknown 'wanderer’ over the face of the earth. We have already 
noted the curiously Wagnerian touch in Mozart’s music at the 
moment when Pamina tdls Tamino how her father made the 
magic flute; and Nohl tells us that Liszt once said that The Ring 
would eventually become the ‘the ZauberfldU of our thne’.^ 

It could only be Mozart of whom Goethe was thinking when he 
said to Eckermann in 1827 that his ideal composer for the Second 
Part of Faust must be a man who had lived long in Italy, so as to 
unite a German temperament with an Italian style. Unfortun- 
ately, the only composer who seemed to him to fulfil these con- 
ditions was — ^Meyerbeer. To us the ideal composer for the Second 
Part of Faust would undoubtedly have been Beethoven; but 
Beethoven was probably not Italian enough for Goethe, and there 
can be little doubt that each would have fotmd the style of the 
other’s ‘third period’ completely unintdligible. 

Beethoven, like Goethe, was profoundly influenced by Die 
ZauherflCte, and his unconscious commentaries on it are often 
illuminating. How intensely real its characters were to him may 
be seen in his letters, with their constant reference to Schindler 
as Papageno and to his sister-in-law as the Queen of Night. His 
brother Carl died in 1815, leaving him guardian of his son; the 
widow and Beethoven were bitter enemies, as he would never 
allow her to see her son if he could help it, believing her to be a 
woman of thoroughly bad diaracter. On 28 July 1816, he writes 
to his nephew’s schoohnasteri-.--:;^ 

‘With regard to the Queen of Night, things will go on as before, 
and even if Carl should undergo his operation at your house, seeir^ 
that he will be poorly for a time, hence more sensitive and excit- 
able, she must not be allowed to see him; all the less, seeing Carl 
might easily recall former impressions, a thing we can’t allow. . . . 
Meanwhile, I have not treated her this time like a Sarastro, but 
answered her like a Sultan.’ 

She was perpetually making attempts to visit her son, or to 
correspond with hi-m secretly. Another letter of 1816 mentions 
‘The Queen of Night, who never ceases to direct the full force of 
he: vindictive disposition against me’.® 

^ L. Nobl, Mosaih, 1882. 

® The Letters of Ludwig van Beethoven, translated by J. S. Shedlock, London, 

1909. 
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The purely musical influence of Die Zauberfidte on Beethoven 
is to be seen in such early works as The Mount of OUves and 
Prometheus, both composed about 1800. The first aria sung by 
Jesus in the oratorio is unmistakably developed out of Tamino’s 
first entrance, and the Seraph seems obviously modelled on the 
Queen of Night. The final chorus of the opera may well have 
suggested the theme in Prometheus, which afterwards became 
famous through its employment for a great set of pianoforte 
variations and for the last movement of the Eroica S3maphony. 

The influence of Mozart on Fidelio is not so obvious as one might 
expect. We must remember that Beethoven had been thoroughly 
saturated with French opera (Gr^try, Monsigny, Dala37rac, etc.) 
during the years when he played in the theatre band at Bonn; 
the repertory has been preserved. ^ By the time he came to com- 
pose his own opera in 1805 his style was already matured, and a 
new influence had come into his life — ^the music of Cherubini, for 
which, as is weU known, he had an enormous admiration. Further, 
Fidelio is itself based on a French libretto already used by 
Gaveaux (Paris, 1798). A sketch-book of Beethoven’s is in exist- 
ence in which sketches for Fidelio are mixed up with extracts 
from Cherubini’s Les Deux Journies and from Die Zauberfidte as 
well. Pizarro, as a smging character, is the creation of Beethoven; 
in Gaveaux’s opera he does not sing at all. Beethoven Tna Vpg one 
think he might be the son of the Queen of Night by Monostatos. 
In the duet between Pizarro an^Bocco we are often reminded of 
Monostatos and Papageno; the most curious reminiscence of 
Mozart is the resemblance between the duet for Florestan and 
Leonora (after she has rescued him) and that for Papageno and 
Papagena. More important is the derivation of the final chorus 
from those in Mozart’s opera, especially the chorus at the end of 
the first act; here we can see the germ of all Beethoven’s charac- 
teristically merciless writing for chorus— it foreshadows, not 
merdy Fidelio, but the Choral Fantasia, the Choral Symphony, 
and even the Mass in D. Both composers — ^Mozart here, Beet- 
hoven almost always — seem to conceive the chorus, not as a 
crowd of actual human beings, but as a host of disembodied 
voices, ideal and infinite. What the trumpets had been to PurceU 
and Handd, what the trombones had been to Mozart and Beet- 
hoven themsdves, t his the voice of the diorus was to be, vaster 
than any instruments, not merdy in physical strength, but still 
^ J--G. Prod'bomme, Z« Jeunesse de Beethoven, Paris, 1920. 
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more essentially in the moral grandeur of its utterance — ^the voice 
of humanity itself. 

We are at the turn of the century. Tamino and Pamino have 
grown up into real man and woman, Florestan and Leonora — a 
change such as takes place in Siegfried and Briinnhilde when they 
leave their mountain summit and descend to earth, except that 
Mozart’s figures seem to be more ideal and Beethoven’s more real 
than those of Wagner. There is a strange sense of connexion 
between the two operas; we feel that Die Zauberfldte stands much 
closer to Fidelia than it does to Don Giovanni or CoA fan TnMe, 
and that Fidelio stands closer to Die Zauberfldte than to Der 
Freischiitz or Euryanthe. It was the Mozart of Die Zauberfldte 
who struck the deathblow to the music of the eighteenth century. 
A later age thought him the t3rpical exponent of the rococo period; 
his contemporary Naumann knew better when he called him a 
musical sans-ctdotte. Yet neither he nor even Beethoven can be 
classed as romantSQS. Mozart is a child of the Encyclofddie, 
Beethoven of the Revolution; their very greatness lay in the fact 
that they expressed the humanity of their own time, not the 
sentimental hankering after the emotions of the past. Tamino 
and Pamina are in music what Faust and Helen are in poetry, 
though in the opera it is Tamino who is Italian and classical, 
Pamina who is German and almost romantic. 

It is by working backwards from Florestan and Leonora that 
we riiall arrive at understand^ the hero and heroine of Die 
Zauberfldte. Florestan and LebnSta are real people, existing in a 
real place, moving in actual time.^ Tamino and Pamina are ideal 
figures, hvmg only in imagination, and passing through the 
experience of a lifetime in the course of a few bars of music. 
Tamino, like Euphorion, may be regarded as Mozart himself; it is 
certainly just as reasonable to say this as to say with many 
writers that Mozart painted hims elf as Don Giovanni — treasonable, 
because Tamino is not only Mozart, but Ever3unan. 

We see him fly in terror from a monster of his dreams, terrified, 
because for the first time in his life he has fdt himself to be alone. 
The Three Ladies, equal to all ordinary emergencies, take posses- 
sion of his inexperience. They have no imagination ; they live only 
in the practical daily rotmd of the social world, ruled by the 

iBouiUy, the original author of Lionore, ou V Amour conjugal, which was 
translated and adapted for Beethoven's libretto, tells us that his story was taken 
from actual events within his own personal knowledge which took place at Tours 
during the Reign of Terror. 
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Queen and content to obey her conventions vathout question. 
Tamino is young and romantic; he has not been allowed to t h i nk , 
but only to feel. Any woman is a goddess to him; the mere 
portrait of Pamina and the story of her captivity are enough to 
set his heart on fire, and we cannot blame him for being imposed 
upon by the flashing and mysterious magnificence of the Queen. 
Moreover, he has learned something even j&rom the Ladies, some- 
thing of which they themselves have not realized the full potenti- 
alities. They have provided him with a slave, Papageno; they 
have taught him an accomplishment, music, sjnnbolized by the 
magic flute; they have even awakened him to the dawning con- 
sciousness of a new but elusive power within himself which is 
made visible to us in the figures of the Three Genii. Silence, 
patience, perseverance — even in the realms of the Queen and her 
Ladies those words meant wisdom, even though it were only 
savoir fair e. 

He arrives at the temple. He is a prince, witla all those privileges, 
hereditary and acquired, which his rank confers; and shall anyone 
dare to say to him, ‘Stand back’ ? But he has forgotten Nature, 
he has not been allowed to know Reason, and he must wait before 
he can acquire Wisdom. The priest who meets him on the thres- 
hold is not what he expected to see; he had meant to force an 
entrance and proceed like a brave kmght to deeds of chivalry. 
Yet he finds neither fair lady nor dragon — only a philosopher, 
who neither admits him nor him adnaittance. He turns 

a\ra.y despondent; his old ideals have suddenly been shattered. 
But he has begun to think for himself instead of accepting the 
ideas of the world. Meanwhile, the slave, whom as a prince he 
very properly despised, has been cleverer than his master. He has 
found the fair lady, and found her to be just a simple child, ready 
enough to make friends, and almost as free from artificial ideas 
as himself. She is guarded by a brute under the name of Author- 
ity; but Papageno is a child of nature^ and the word authority 
means nothing to him, just as the word 'nature' means nothing 
to Monostatos. Yet it is not easy to escape from authority when 
authority has no basis of reason; Papageno and P amin a. run 
away, but are soon caught again. However, even Papageno has 
learned something from the Ladies, for it is of incongruity that 
laughter is bom. The magic bells have the gift of setting all who 
hear them laughing, and it is by this means that Papageno and 

^ Tiersot very happily calls Papageno *%im sorte de Parsifal comique\ 
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Pamina get rid of their tormentors. Tamino, on the other hand, 
is captured and brought before Sarastro. At the moment, indeed, 
he has no eyes for anyone but the fair object of his dreams, who 
hastens in all simplicity to meet him. Here again it is brute 
authority that intervenes; the philosopher looks on unconcerned. 
He has foreseen it from the beginning; but the young lovers must 
undergo a period of preparation if they are to be worthy of each 
other as full-grown man and woman. 

Now begins the ordeal. Music and laughter have been taken 
away; prince and slave are left to meditate in darkness. Prince 
and slave they axe no more, they have become merely friends, 
each realizing that he has something to receive from the other 
and something to give him. The Ladies reappear, seeking to 
distract them from their new course; but Tamino remains firm, 
resisting threats and blandishments alike. He knows now that 
wisdom and independence are better than submission to the 
Queen’s gracious approval, and that love can be a nobler if a more 
tranquil passion than it had been painted for him outside. 

Pamina when we first see her is a child, with a child’s simplicity 
and a child’s seriousness. Yet she has learned more under Sar- 
astro’s care than she would ever have done from the Queen. She 
still bdieves in her mother, until the shock comes which is to make 
her think for hersdf, as Tamino has been made to do. It is when 
the Queen bids her kill Sarastro that she realizes that she must 
give up her mother altogether if she is to work out her own life. 
She has, in fact, passed through the same ordeal that Tamino has 
endured. 

The flute is restored to Tamino; he has shown that he will not 
misuse the gift. The lovers proceed to the second test; it is more 
severe than the first, for here each suffers in the other’s presence, 
and it is that very presence which causes the suffering. Tamino 
must not allow even love to distract him from his ideals; P amin a. 
must learn that for him love is only a part of hfe, while for her it 
is the whole. Each test brings its reward, first the recovery of the 
flute, then admission to the presence of the initiated. The man’s 
conviction of his duty deepens ; the woman, lacking his intellectual 
strength, feels that he is lost to her, because he is seeking some- 
thing that she cannot understand. She gives way to despair, and 
it is only when she has begun to reason calmly again that she 
knows that her love is not complete until it has included sacrifice. 
Not until then can she join her lover, to pass through those ordeals 
s 
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which tinder the symbolism of fire and water represent the ex- 
periences of a lifetime. It is then that they learn the full power of 
the magic flute, dispassionate, equable and gentle: 

‘the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders — ^such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and immoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Angui^ and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they. 

Breathing united force with fixed thought. 

Moved on in silence to soft pipes that charmed 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil.’ 

It is the wonderful sense of growth and development that makes 
Die Zauberflote comparable only to the operas of Wagner. In aU 
his operas, Mozart is remarkable for his powers of characterization ; 
but in none of them before this, except to a slight extent in 
liomeneo, did he make a single character show a gradual maturing 
of personality such as we see in Tamino and Pamina. It was 
indeed hardly possible to do so within the limits of convention! 
drama. But Die Zauberfldte, although it starts as a conventional 
opera, very soon departs from all precedent. Yet its development 
is so logical and inevitable that it is only when we look through the 
table of contents that we become aware that hero and heroine 
have no more than one solo aria apiece! Only when we read 
through the libretto carefully do we realize that hero and beroi-ne 
have practically no love-scenes. Like Florestan and Leonora, 
they have taken love for granted. They are both so essentially 
truthful and sincere, so devoid of all self-torture on the one banil 
or coquetry on the other, that there is no need to play variations 
on the eternal operatic theme. Tamino’s ardour sees beyond 
passion, and Pamina, even if her intellect cannot grasp his ideals, 
is content to follow him. She has well been compared to Miranda, 
and Sarastro to Prospero ;*■ Tamino is indeed not far removed from 

is pointy out by R. A. Streatf^, Modem Music and Musicians, 
L^mdoa, 1906. Itisveryprobableiha.tGiesecke'wasacquaiiited'wi&Z'AeTsm^Mf; 
Scb^u^er s r^ettory included several pkys of Shalrespeare. An opera libretto 
^ by F. W. Gotter, Die Geister^Insel, was set to music by Reichardt 

(Berim, 1798) and also by Zumsteeg (Stuttgart, 1798). 
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Ferdinand, and there is a curious similarity between the direct 
yet reticent understanding of the two pairs of lovers. We might 
even find something of Arid in the Genii, and of Caliban in 
Monostatos, though Caliban is by far the less unpleasant character 
of the two.i 

The preceding chapters have been devoted mainly to a study 
of the seven major dramatic works of Mozart's matmity, and I 
make no apology for having treated those of his adolescence in 
very summary fashion; this book has been written for English 
readers, who may very possibly have the chance of seeing every 
one of these seven presented on the stage in this country and in 
our own language. They may even have a chance— but it will be 
a rare one — of seeing some of the earlier operas, and perhaps too 
that amusing trifle of Mozart's ripest accomplishment. The 
Impresario. Of these seven, the first, Idomeneo, must be con- 
sidered what I call a museum piece; but I hope that no reader will 
regard this description as implying any want of respect or admira- 
tion. It is obviously not a work for ^e ordinary practical reper- 
tory; a revival of it calls for some special occasion, a festival 
performance which we shall attend in a spirit of pilgrimage. The 
director of a national opera house might weU ask himself whether 
the operas of Gluck should or should not be relegated to the same 
category. If he is a practical man of the theatre, his answer will 
probably be that the success of Orpheus depends on some par- 
ticular singer, and he might say the same of Iphigenia in Tauris. 
They are traditionally regarded, and especially by aU those whose 
operatic outlook is dominated by tradition, as ‘one-woman' 
operas. There are plraity more of that type, right down to modem 
times. And it is the ‘one-woman' tradition that distorted the 
conventional outlook on Mozart all through the last century, and 
is by no means extinct even now. For her sake, the cormoisseurs 
win put up with — and indeed adore — a female Orpheus, while 
they will condemn the impropriety of a finale Idamante. There 
is no tradition of famous smgers in Idomeneo, no memory of 
Pauline Viardot-Garda or Giulia Ravogli with whom to compare 
a singer of to-day, and indeed there is no outstanding female part 
in that work, so that like Gluck's Armide it has to be taken prurdy 
on its own meiits as the work of a composer, 

1 Those who are wdl acquaiated with Mozart's opera may be recommended to 
read G. Lowes Dickinson’s TIm Ma^ Flute, a Fantasia (London, 1925) ; it is not 
a commentary on the opera, nor yet a sequel to it, like C^ethe’s, though 
Dickinson was a devoted student of Goethe. 
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Every opera director must indeed ask himself how far backward 
in time his audience is prepared to follow him. His own personal 
taste may lead him to historical revivals, but he cannot enforce 
that on an unwilling public. The question is of serious importance, 
for if Gluck belongs to the museum in these days, how long will it 
be before, not only Idotneneo, but the whole of Mozart must follow 
him thither? 

Mozart’s next opera. Die Entjuhrung aus dem Serail, stands 
perilously near the museum gate. The votaries of 'one-woman* 
may do their best to save it, but the plain fact is that despite its 
many strokes of genius it is, taken as a dramatic whole, a 
thoroughly imsatisfactory work, and the operatic world, even in 
Germany, has in practice admitted the truth of this criticism. 

We now come to the popular works of Mozart, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Coslfan Twtie. All three belong to the 
samft operatic category, and one that was new to Mozart’s style, 
apart from his adolescent experiments. They stand dose together 
in date, and their librettos are all by Lorenzo Da Ponte, whose 
collaboration was again something quite new as a factor in 
Mozart’s devdopment. The popularity of the first two is of very 
long s tanding , but it is gratifying to observe that the third has 
now become assuredly popular, at any rate in England and in 
English. It is by these three works that Mozart is mainly known 
in this country; they conventionally represent the normal Mozart- 
ian style, the typical Mozart. This means that to the majority 
of musical people the typical Mozart is the Mozart of comic opera. 
Some writers have learned that Don Giovanni was originally 
described by both Da Ponte and Mozart as a dramma giocoso, and 
have deduced from this that dramma giocoso was an absolutdy 
unique description, peculiar to Don Giovanni alone, and therefore 
implying anything that their romantic fantasy may inspire them 
to imagine. The historical fact is that dramma giocoso is the 
standard title-page description for all Italian comic operas of 
Mozart's period and is predsdy the same thing as opera tuff a. 
Figaro and Cost fan Tutte were given the same designation by 
both librettist and composer, as wdl as the irmumerable comic 
operas of Sarti, Anfossi, Cimarosa, and the rest. 

La Chmenza di Tiio, on the other hand, is an old-fadiioned 
opera seria which as I have already said was a museum piece when 
it was written. Die Zauierfldte is an entirely different type of 
opera; it was German, and composed for a much humbler type of 
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audience. It was the first and perhaps the only great masterpiece 
of music ever created deliberately for ‘the masses’. It has cer- 
tainly become popular with English audiences, but it is less often 
performed than Figaro. 

Considering the popularity of Mozart’s operas in this coimtry 
to-day, it is surprising that many of his admirers are quite un- 
certain as to which were composed to Italian words and which to 
German. The Victorians generally heard all the operas in Italian; 
it is only during the present century that large numbers of English 
people have heard them at Munich and Salzburg, perhaps on other 
German stages as well. This has no doubt led many to imagine 
that German was the original language of all of them; those who 
are not German scholars perhaps hardly realize the fact that the 
current German translations of the Italian operas are quite as 
uncouth and absurd as the worst of the various English ones. 
English is a far more elastic language than German and far more 
suitable to the rapid rh3d±ms of Italian comedy. The practice of 
German theatres is no safe guide for the interpretation of Mozart’s 
Italian operas. 

For the interpretation of Die Zauberfldle, we ought naturally 
to pay considerable respect to the traditions of the German stage; 
but we have the authority of many German critics for bdieving 
the older ‘traditions’ to be extremely corrupt, and we have the 
evidence of our own senses (if we have frequented German 
theatres) for the vanity and pedantry of modem German pro- 
ducers and conductors whose one aim seems to be to produce the 
opera in a way that no one has ever seen before, regardless both 
of tradition and of the original libretto and score. 

If we are to understand Mozart rightly in this country, we must 
insist on seeing all these operas habitually in our own language, 
because only thus can we distinguish dearly between comedy and 
tragedy. It is distressing to see one of the comic operas performed 
in Italian (and probably with various Central European diversities 
of accent) before an audience which sits in solemn silence and 
shows not the faintest appredation of the wit and humour of Da 
Ponte and Mozart. To such an audience, indeed, it does not matter 
whether the work is sung in Italian or in a German translation. 
It is to counteract this misunderstanding — ^the assumption that 
Mozart had no operatic style other than that of his comedies — 
that we ought periodically (and at not too long intervals) to put 
Idomeneo on the stage, in English too— certainly not in the strange 
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and veiy German modernization made by Richard Strauss — and 
with all the dignity and spaciousness that can be provided, in 
order to exhibit to music-lovers in general and to critics in par- 
ticular a much-needed demonstration of the classical grand tragic 
m ann er — of which indeed Idotneneo and La Clemenza di Tito are 
the last historical survivors. We need such revivals, to set a 
standard of style, as we need Michelangelo and Milton in sculpture 
and poetry. And more than ever now, in these times of turmoil 
and confusion, do we need the profound and noble sincerity of 
Jdomeneo and the serene spirituality of The Magic FVute. 
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67 ff. 
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^ 57 ^ 159; in Cost fan Tutte, 201 
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composition, 70 ff.; libretto, 71 ff.; 
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(W. Muller), 219 
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German composer, 5 ff.; death, 7; 
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7; influence on Idomeneo, 51, 62, 64; 
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Goethe, J. W. von, Faust II, 257; 
Beethoven as ideal composer, ibr, 
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produced at Weimars, 255: G.’s 
sequel to Die Zauberflote, 255 flf.; 
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La Buona Figliuola, ihr. La Notte 
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127 ff.; Don Giovanni Tenorio, 123 ff. 
GoUmick, Carl, on Die Zauberflote, 225 
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G6tz, name of Giesecke’s mother, 236 
Gottlieb, Nannina, sings in Figaro, 97; 

in Die Zauberflote, ib, 

Gounod, C., on Don Giovanni, 139 
Gozzi, C., influence on Die Zauberflbte, 
222 note 

Grahl, Nancy, 206 ff. 

Greenland, Giesecke in, 238; letter 
from, 240 

Gr^try, A. E. M., 176 
Grimm, Baron von, interferes with 
Mozart in Paris, 29 
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1 19 

Guerre des Bouffons, 6 
Gunther von Schwarzburg (Holzbauer), 
performed at Mannheim, 28 ; Mozart’s 
criticism, ih. 


Haibl, Sophib, Mozart’s sister-in-law, 
254 note 

Hammer-Purgstall, Joseph von, 239 
Handel, G. F., Mozart hears his music 
in London, 15; Leopold M. on, ib,\ 
Jephtha, 53, 57, 250; Mozart studies 
oratorios, 89; parody (?) of H. in 
Don Giovanni, 159; Mozart’s accom- 
paniments to H., 209; Saul, 245, 250 
Hasse, J. A., 16 
Hatzfeld, Count, 145 
Haydn, Joseph, romantic wave of 1772, 
24; H. as Freemason, ‘232 
Hdl, Mozart’s representation of, 173; 

enjoyed by Hoffmann, 181 
Hdbnbock, Schikaneder’s prompter, 

235 

Herder, J. G., as Freemason, 231 
Hieronymus, Count CoUoredo. See 
Colloredo. 

Hofer, Josefa, Mozart’s sister-in-law, 
211; sings in Die Zauberflote, 243 
Hoffmann, E. T. A., on Don Giovanni, 
179, 184 ff.; Undine, 186 
Hoffmann, L. A., 223 
Holzbauer, Ignaz, 28. See also Gunther 
von Schwarzburg. 

Homs, treatment of, by A. Scarlatti, 
64; by Mozart in Cosi fan Tutte, 203 
Humperdinck, E., 250 note 
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IDOMENEO (Mozart), anticipated in 
Lucio Silla, 25 ; composition, 34 ; plot, 
35 ; alterations, 37 £E. ; quartet, 59 jBf. ; 
march of priests, 39: oracle, 64; 
arias, 50 ff.; compart -with Jephtha, 
53; as turning-point in Mozart's 
career, 67 ; as si^dard of opera seria, 
44; revi^^, 3 £f. 

Introductions to arias, 245 
Italian opera in London, 8; in Paris, 9 
Italy, Mozart's visits, see Mozart, 
W. A., biographical; indifference of 
Italy to M., 8 

Jacquin, Gottfried von, 90, 119 
Jacquin, Joseph Franz von, 239 
Jahn, Otto, on i8th century Don Juan 
plays, 128; on Die Zauhei^te, 224; 
on Giesecke's authorship, 235; on 
Thamos, 254 

Jdyotte, French singer, 15 
Jephiha (Handel), compared vdth 
Idomeneo, 53, 57; with Die Zavber- 
flote, 230 

Jesuits, Don Juan plays, 120; as Free- 
masons, 231; represented in Die 
Zauberflote, 223; encourage persecu- 
tion of Freemasons, 224. See also 
Thurston, Rev. H. 

Jommdli, N., Mozart’s criticism on 
Armida, 16 

Joseph II, Emperor, suggests that 
Mozart ^ould write an opera, 19; 
contemplates establishing German 
opera at Vienna, 70 ; develops 
national drama, ib. ; institutes 
national Singspiel, ib. ; dissolves 
monastic establishments, iz8; com- 
mands performance of Don Giovanni, 
175; Mozart’s devotion to him, 189; 
commissions Cosi fan TnUe, ib.; 
death, 209; interest in Freemasonry, 
232; r^resented in Die Zaubeffloie, 
223 

Junk, Victor, on Die Zaubevflbte, 224 
note 

Jus primae noctis, 99, 114 ff. 

Karstens, Professor, 238 
Kasperl, Viennese comic character, 156, 
211, 235 

Kelly, Michael, sings in Figaro, 96; 
tenore buffo, 160 

Komtheuer, actor at Vienna, 234, 236 
Kffstner, theatre manager, 234, 236 

Labyrinth, das (Winter), produced 
by Schikaneder, 256 ; Masonic (?), ib. ; 
ixiffuence on Goe&e, ib. 

LakmS (Delibes), 224 
Lamartine, on Da Ponte, 207 


Lange, Alo3rsia [nSe Weber), M. in 
love with but refused by, 33 ; Popoli 
di Tess^lia, ib.; sings in Don 
Giovanni, 175 
Laroche, Julius, 234, 236 
Lediard, Thomas, 225 
Lee, Vernon, on melodic form, 13 
Leipzig, Mozart at, 188 
Leontius, in Jesuit plays, 120 
Leopold II, Emperor, neglects Mozart, 
209 ; reinstates church orchestras, 
212; coronation at Prague, ib. 
Lessing, G. E., as Freemason, 232 
Lever, Charles, Harry Lorrequer, 240 
Lewis, Ludwig, on Freemasonry, 224 
note 

Libertine, The (Shadwdl), 122, 129 
Lichnowsky, Prince Carl, 188 
Liszt, F., on Die Zauberflote, 257 
Local colour, in Die EntfUkrung, 74 ff.; 
in Figaro, 95 ; in Le Barbier de 
Seville, ib.; in Una Cosa Rara, 166; 
ignored in Don Giovanni, ib. 
Logroscino, N., anticipates Don Gio- 
vanni, 168 

Lucio Silla (Mozart), composition, 
24 ff . ; criticism, ib. ; production, ib . ; 
anticipation of Idomeneo, ib. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, 237 
Mandini, sings in Figaro, 175 
Mandoline, in Paisiello’s II Barbiere, 
108 note; in Martin’s Una Cosa Rara, 
166 ff.; in Don Giovanni, ib.; songs 
with, 166 note 

Mannheim, Mozart at, 27, 33; Holz- 
bauer’s Gunther von Schwarzburg, 28; 
performance of Don Giovanni, 176 
Manzuoli, Giovanni, teaches Mozart 
singing in London, z6; sings in 
Ascanio in Alba, ib. 

Mara, Elizabeth, iz 
March, of priests in Idomeneo, 39, 62; 
of Cretan, soldiers, 53; to the har- 
bour, 56; in Cost fan TuUe, 195; of 
priests in Die Zauberflote, 243; in 
Wranitz^’s Oberon, ib.; in Gluck’s 
Alceste, ib.; through the elements in 
Die Zaubefflote, 250; in Handel’s 
Saul, ib, 

Maria Luisa, Empress, on La Clemenza 
di Tito, 2Z2 

Maria Theresa, Empress, death, 92; 
hostile to Freemasonry, 224; repre- 
sented in Die Zauberflote, 223 
Mariage de Figaro, Le (Beaumarchais), 
94 

MaiinelU, rival of Schikaneder, 210; 

operas given by him, 21 z, 219, 224 
MarmontS, J. F„ on French opera, 
30 ff. 
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Martin y Solar, Vicente, collaborates 
■vdth Da Ponte, 94; Una Cosa Rara, 
97; resemblance to Don Giovamti, 
166; quoted in Don Giovanni, 171 jS.; 
II Burbero di Bnoyi Cuore, 97; 
criticism of Martin's style, 103; 
L* Arbore di Diana, 118 
Martini (Padre), G. B., teaches Mozart 
counterpoint, 17; his character, ibr, 
canons, 205 

Martini il Tedesco, 94 note 
Masks, Comedy of, 222 note. See also 
Kasperl. 

Masonic compositions, Mozart's, 248 
Mass in C minor (IMozart), composition, 
90; abandoned, ih. 

Mazzolk, Caterino, befriends Da Ponte, 
92 librettist of La Clemenza di 
Tito, 213; of Osiride (Naumann), 242 
Megara die fdfchierliche Hexe (Haftier), 
224 

Meistersinger, Die (Wagner), antici- 
pated by Da Ponte, 94; organ in, 169 
Mdodrama, 42 

Mesmer, Dr. Anton, Bastien und 
Bastienne produced in his garden, 21 ; 
possible influence on Mozart, 90; 
allusion in Cost fan TvMe, 199 
Metastasio, Pietro, regarded as old- 
fashioned, 6; his ideis of opera, 24, 
34; meets Da Ponte, 93 ; Le Clemenza 
di Tito, 212 
Metzler, Friedrich, 239 
Metzler, J. G, See Giesecke. 

Meyerbeer, anticipation of VAfncaine, 
224; Goethe on, 257 
Milan, Mozart at, 21; Mitridaie, ibr, 
Ascanio in Alba, 24; Lucio Silla, ib. 
Milder-Hauptmann, Paulini, 11 
^linuet in Don Giovanni, 162 ff. 
Misliweczek, G., 28 

Mitridaie, Re di Ponto (Mozart), libretto, 
21 ff.; criticism, 24 
Moglie Padrona, La (G. Scarlatti), 20 
Molidre, Le Festin de Pierre, 121 
Moore, Thomas, The Epicurean, 233 
Morgan, Lady, 240 

Mount of Olives, The (Beethoven), com- 
pared -with Cosl fan Tutte, 203 ; with 
Die Za^erfibte, 258 

Mozart, Anna Maria, Wolfgang's 
mother, accompanies him to Munich, 
Mannheim and Paris, 2.*j S.; dies in 
Paris, 29 

Moz^, Constanze, nde Weber, Mozart's 
wife, betrothal, 68; calumniated by 
Winter, ib,; personal appearance, 69; 
indiscretion, ib.; ill-treated by her 
mother, 70; marriage, ib,; ill-health, 
209, 215; at Baden, 211, 215 


Mozart, Leopold, father of W. A. M., 
exploits Wolfgang's musical gifts, 14; 
suspicious character, 15; opinion on 
Handel, ib,; educational methods, 
17; makes W. write La Finta Sem^ 
plice, 19; takes him to Italy, 21; 
warns him against alcohol, 27; corre- 
spondence about Idomeneo, 36 jff.; 
mistrust of Wolfgang, 68; of the 
Webers, ib, ; refuses consent to W.'s 
marriage, 70; on Figaro, 96; as 
Freemason, 233; death, 145 

Mozart, W. A., biographical: early 
travels, 14; early education, ib.; at 
Paris in 1764, 15; in London, 16; 
overworked by his father, ib.; at 
Bologna in 1770, 17; at Venice in 
1771, 140 note; at Vienna in 1768, 19; 
friendship with Dr. Mesmer, 21 ; first 
visit to Italy, 1769, ib.; change from 
boyhood to manhood, 24 ; at Munich, 
1774, 26; in 1777, 28; at Mannheim, 
28 ff.; at Paris, 28; dislike of Paris, 
ib,; leaves Paris, ib.; refused by 
Alo3rsiaWeber, 33 ; rupture withArch- 
bishop of Salzburg, 67 ff. ; betrothal 
to Constanze Weber, 68 ff. ; study of 
Bach and Handel, 89; at Prague, 
1787, 1 18; at Villa Bertramka, ib,; 
appointed Court composer, 188; at 
Berlin, ib.; at Leipzig, ib,; concert 
tour in 1790, 209; poverty, ib.; 
accepts Die Zauberflote, 21 1; life 
with Schikaneder, ih.; ill-health, 215; 
at Prague in 1791, 212; last illn es s 
and death, 216; M. as Freemason, 
90, 232; religious views, 90, 233, 253; 
lett^ to his father on death, 233; 
mental condition ini79i, 252; critical: 
M. in the 19th century, 2 jff., 12; re- 
vivals of operas, 3 jfl. ; Italian 
of M„ 8; Verdi on M., ih.; English 
adaptations, 10; Beethoven on M., 
11; M. compared with his con- 
temporaries, 80; influence of Italian 
music on, 14; Burney's Salzburg 
correspondent on M., 15; influence 
of Pa(^e Martini, 17; early experi- 
ence in symphonic writing-^ 18; 
opposed to Gluck in principle, 73; 
considered melancholy, 46; sense of 
key-colour, 54; three periods, 88; 
'Masonic' style, 248; M. as Eu- 
phorion, 259; a musical sans-culotte, 
ib,; compositions: see separate head- 
ings. 

Muller, Wenzel, Der FagotHst, 219; 
Das Sonnenfest der Brahminen, 224 

Munich, Mozart at, in 1774, 26; in 
1777, 28; in 1779, 34 ff.; Weber 
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family at, 33; Mozart Festivals in 
1890's, 10 

Mussolo, Dr. Giuseppe, 139 

Nationality in music. See Folksong. 
Also English, French, German Opera 
and Language. 

Naumann, J. G., Osiride, 242; on 
Mozart, 259 

Nettl, Dr. Paul, on Freemasonry, 256 

Neukomm, S., 241 

New York, Don Giovanni in, 207; 
Da Ponte in, ib. 

Notte Critica, La (Gassmann), criti- 
cized, 20 fif. 

Noverre, J. G., 29 

Nozze di Figaro, Le pviozart), antici- 
pated by Gassmann's La Notte 
Criiica, 20; libretto, 94 ff.; com- 
position, 90; plot. 99 £E. ; resemblance 
to I Due Litiganti, 106; plan com- 
pared with Una Cosa Rara, 109; 
characterization, no ff.; perform- 
ance at Vieima, 96; popularity in 
Prague, 116,* probably a sucds de 
scandals, 145; quoted in D(m Gio~ 
vanni, 172; revivals, 4 

Oberon (Weber), 218 

Oberon (Wranitzky), 211, 236; simi- 
larity to Die Zauberflote, 217; acted 
at Weimar, 255 

Oboes, treatment of, by Gazzaniga, 
154; by Mozart in Cosl fan Tutte, 

193 

Oca del Cairo, L* (Mozart), loi 

Opera, social environment of in i8th 
century, 6. See also French Opera 
and German Opera. 

Opera buff a, characteristics of, 263; 
Don Giovanni, 155; unreality of 
characters, 191 S, 

Opera seria, Mozart's passion for, 28; 
Idomeneo as type, 45, 266; as 
standard, ib,' La Clemenza di Tito, 
212; dynastic opera, 6 



Oracle, in Idomeneo, 64; compared 
with Don Giovanni, 169; in Gluck's 
Alceste, ib. 


Orazii e Curiazii, Gli (Cimarosa), 46 
Orchestra, treatment of, by Itameau, 
16; by Jommelli, ib. \ by Gassmann, 
20 £E. ; in accompanied recitative, 42 ; 
in Idomeneo, 52; in Der SckauspieU 
direhtor, 102; by Gazzaniga, 154; 
three orchestras in Don Giovanni, 
163 : on the stage in Co5i fan Tutte, 
202. See also separate instruments. 


Orfeo (Gluck), influence on Lucio Silla, 
25; attractions to modem audiences, 
43; compared with Die Zauberflote, 
250 

Organ, Mozart as player, 33, 252; 
dramatic use of, 64 

Painters compared with musicians, 
46 note 

Paisiello, G., visits Vieima, 93; II Bar* 
Mere di Siviglia, 94, 98; style 

discussed, 103; influence on Figaro, 
107 ff. 

Panzacchi, D., 35, 53, 62 
Paris, Mozart in. 15, 29; Guerre des 
Bouffons, 6; ItMian Opera, 9 
Parsifal (Wagner), compared with Die 
Zauhefflote, 260 note 
Peacock, T. L., on Die Zauberflote, 
225 note 

Petits Riens, Les (Mozart), 29 
Piccinni, N., Iphigenie, 7; La Buona 
Figliuola, 20; La Bella Pescatrice, 28; 
Roland, 29 

Pix4r^ourt, R. G. de, 61 
Planch6, J. R., 218; translation of 
Die Zauberflote, 223 
Prague, musical con(fitions, 117; social 
life, ib.; Mozart at, ib.; Villa, Ber- 
tramka, 118; enthusiasm for M.'s 
music, 116; La Clemenza di Tito, 2X2 
Purcell, H., The Libertine, 123 

Quaglio, 37, 52 


Raaff, Anton, sings in Idomeneo, 
35 ff. ; his aria in Idomeneo, 55 ff. 
Raeburn, Sir H., 239 
Rameau, J. P., chaconne, 53; stage- 
picture in Idomeneo, 56 
Raepsaet, J. J., on jus primes noctis, 
114 fl. 

Re Pastore, II (Mozart), 26 
Re Teodoro in Venezia, II (Paisiello), 93 
Recitative, in Idomeneo, remtaJtive 
secco, ib.; Rousseau's defi^tion, 41; 
recitativo stromentato, 42; Rousseau's 
definition, ib. 

Requiem (Mozart), commissioned, 212; 
composition, 212, 215; performance, 
2x6; compared with Die Zauberfldte, 
252 ff. 

Requiem (Schumann), 254 
Ricco d*un Giomo, II (S^eri), 93 ff. 
Richter, Hans, on Mozart, 2 
Ring der Nibelungen, Der (Wagner), 
compared to Die Zauberflote, 250, 257 
Robbins, Sir Alfred, on Freemasonry, 
230 
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Rochlitz, F., source of legends, 119; 

translation of Don Giovanni, 177 
Roland (Piccinni), 29 
Romantic movement, the, influence 
on opera, xz; misinterpretation of 
Moza^, 177 ff.; preliminary wave 
in 1772, 24; influence on Haydn, ihr, 
misunderstanding of Don Giovanni, 
186; E. T. A. Hoffmann, 179; 
Spohr, 178; Mozart and Beethoven 
not romantic, 259 
Rosamunds (Schweitzer), 28 
Roser, Kapellmeister, 216 
Rossini, G., 98 
Round in Cosi fan Tutte, 205 
Rousseau, J. J., Le Devin du Village, 
21 ; deMtions of recitative, 41 

Saint-Foix, G. de. See Wyzewa, T. de. 
SaUeri, A., his music preferred to 
Mozart's by Joseph II, 90; col- 
laborates with Da Ponte, ibr, II 
Ricco d*un Giomo, 93 ; Le$ Danaides, 
93; La GroUa di Trofonio, 94; Axur 
{Tarare), 93, 118, 175; intrigues 
against Mozart, 175; enjo37s Die 
Zauberflote, 216 

Salm-Reifferscheid-Dyck, Joseph Alt- 
graf zu, 238 

Salzburg, Lipoid Mozart tired of, 14; 
Burney's correspondent on young 
Mozart, 15,’ opera at, 17; Italian 
spoken there, 17; II Sogno di 
Scipione, 24; II Re Pastore, 26; 
M. unhappy at, 27; as cathedral 
organist, 33; visit of Schikaneder, 
£b.; Zaide, 34 

Salzburg, Archbishops of. See Col- 
loredo and Schrattenbach. 

Sa^, G., J Due Litiganti, 103 ; quoted 
in Don Giovanni, 171 ff.; S. visits 
Vienna, 103; discussed, 103 
Saul (Handel), compared with Die 
Zauberflote, 230 

Scarlatti, inventor of ensembles, 61; 

treatment of horns, 64 
Scarlatti, Giuseppe, La Moglie Padrona, 
20 

Scenery, system of, 39 
Schachtner, 34 
Schach, Benedict, 223 
Schauspieldirektor, Der (Mozart), 102 
S chikan eder, Emanu^, visit to Salz- 
bmg, 33; commissions Die Zauher- 
flote, 209; his early history, 210; 
fa^ operas at Vienna, 211 ; sings in 
Dte Zauberfigie, 215; Egyptian mys- 
teries, 224; share in authorship of 
Di^ Zaubeifldte, 234 ; espied from his 
I^dge, 256 

Schikaneder, Nannette, 237 


Schindler, Anton, 257 
Schobert, J., 15 

Schrattenbach, Sigismund von. Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, 14 
Schroder-Devrient, Wilhelmina, 12 
Schroter, Corona, ii 
Schubert, Franz, 67 
Schuldigkeit des Ersten gebotes, Die 
(Mozart), 19 

Schumann, Robert, Requiem, 254 
Schweitzer, Anton, Rosamunde and 
Alceste, 28 

Seraglio, II. See Entfuhrung. 

Sethos (Terrasson), source of Die 
Zauberflote, 224 ff.; of T. Moore's 
The Epicurean, 233 
Seyfried, Ignaz von, 233, 235 
Shadwell, Thomas, The Libertine, 122, 
129 

Shakespeare, acted by Schikaneder, 
210; The Tempest and Die Zauber- 
flote, 262 

Shelley, P. B., poem to melody of 
Mozart, 214 note 

Sigismund, Archbishop. See Schratten- 
bach. 

Signorelli, Luca, 89 
Singspiel. See German Opera. 

Sogno di Scipione, II (Mozart), 24 
Songs, yiozoxt^s'.Abendempfindung, 145; 

Komm, Hebe Zither, x66 note 
Sonneck, O. G., on Don Giovanni, 206 
note 

Sonnenfest der Brahminen, Das (W. 
Miiller), 224 

Sonnets, in Italian theatres, 130 note 
Spiegel von Arcadien, Der (Siissmayer), 
235 note 

Spohr, L., Fausi, X78 ff. 

Sposo Deluso, Lo (Mozart), xox 
Stadler, Anton, clarinet-player, 214; 

solos in La Clemenza di Tito, ib. 
Stage-management of Mozart's operas, 
dxfi&culties of arias, 77 
Steenstrup, Professor K. J. V., on 
Giesecke, 24X 

Stein der Weisen, Der (Schikaneder), 
224 

Steineme Gastmahl, Das, at Vienna, 128 
Stendhal, on Mozart, 46 
Stephanie, Gottlob (the younger), 
character, 71; librettist of Die 
Entfuhrung, ib, 

Storace, Nancy, sings in Figaro, 97; 

aria with pianoforte obbligato, X44 
Storm music, in Idomeneo, 52; in II 
Ricco d*un Giomo, 94 
Streatfeild, R, A., on Die Zauberflote, 
262 note 

Streicher family, 239 
Sultan, The (Bickerstaffe), 71 
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Siissmayer, B'. X., assists Mozart with 
La Clemenza di Tito, 212; finishes 
the Requiem, 216; Der Spiegel von 
Arcadien, 235, 241 

Swieten, Baron van, encourages Mozart 
to study Bach and Handel, 89; 
widens his acquaintance, 90 

Symphonic style, in Mozart’s operas, 
18; principles, ih. 

Symphony, the classical, derived from 
Italian opera, 13 


TeatRO COMICO, IL (Goldoni). 127 jBE. 
Tellez, Gabriel. See Tirso de Molina. 
Terrasson, Abb6 Jean, on Moli^re’s 
FesHn de Pierre, 122; Sethos, 224 ff.; 
its connection with Die Zauhev^te, 
225 fE. 

Teyber, Therese, 76 
Thamos, Kdnig in Mgypten (Mozart), 
begun 1773, 26; performed at Salz- 
33: Mozart's opinion on, ih.\ 
Jahn's criticism, 254; compared 
with Die Zanherflote, ih. 

Theater im Starhembergischen Frei- 
hause, 210 
Thun, Count, 117 

Thurston, Rev. H., on Freemasonry, 
231 

Tiepolo, G. B., 49 

Tiersot, J., on Die Zauberfiote, 225 
note \ on Parsifal and Die Zauberfiote, 
260 note 

Tietjens, Therese, 12 
Tirso de Molina, El Burlador de 
Sevilla, 120 

Tonality, unity of, 119 
Traetta, Tommaso, 30 
Translations, 81, 119, 265 
Traviata, La (Verdi), quintet, 61 
Triaca, 140 note 

Trombones, used for supernatural 
efEects in Idomeneo, 64; in Don 
Giovanni, 169; in The Libertine, ib.; 
in Die Zauberfloie, 253; in Mozart's 
Requiem, ib. \ in other Requiems, ib, 
Trovatore, II (Verdi), 75 note 
Trumpets, in Don Giovanni, 171 
Turkish music, in Die Entfuhrung, 74 


Umlaotf, Ignaz, Die Berghnappen, 70 
Undine (HofEmann), 179 
Unities, the dramatic, 177 ff. ; observed 
by Da Ponte, 191 


Varbsco, AsBig G. B., librettist of 
Idomeneo, 34; personal character, 
libretto criticized, 36 £E.; compared 
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with Handel's Jephtha, 53, 57; un- 
practical arrangement, 63 
Vaudeville, in Le Mariage de Figaro, 
81; in Die Entfuhrung, ib,\ in Der 
Schauspieldirektor, 102 
Venice, Da Ponte at, 92 
Verdi, Giuseppe, contrasted with 
Wagner, 31 fE.; quintet in La 
Traviata, 61', II Trovatore, 75 note 
Verona, Mozart at, 21 
Vienna, superficiality of musical taste, 
145 note 

Vogler, Abb4 G. J., 68 
Voltaire, as Freemason, 232 


Wagner, Richard, new outlook on 
opera, 11, 31 ; The Ring and Goethe's 
sequel to Die Zauberfiote, 236 fiE. 
Waldstatten, Baroness, 70 
WaJsegg, Count, commissions Mozart's 
Requiem, 216; conducts it, 217 
Weber family, at Mannheim and 
Munich, 33; at Vienna, 68; Cecilia, 
widow of Fridolin W., 69. Aloysia, 
see Lange. Josefa, see Hofer. Con- 
stanze, see Mozart. Sophie, see 
HaibL 

Weber, Carl Maria von, Der Frei- 
schutz, 179 
Wend, C. G., 225 
Wendling, Dorothea, 35 
Wendling, Elisabeth, 35 
Wetzlar, Baron, 90 

Wieland, C. M., adapted by Schika- 
neder, 218; as Freemason, 232; lus 
Egyptian sources, 225 
Winter, Peter von, calumniates Con- 
stanze Weber, 68 ; enmity to Mozart, 
ib , ; Das Labyrinth, 256 
Wranitzky, Paul, Oheron, 211, 237; 
refuses Cfoethe's sequel to Die Zauber- 
fiote, 256 

Wyzewa, T. de, and G. de Saint-Foix, 
on Anfossi and Mozart, 26 


ZAIDE (Mozart), composition, 34; re- 
fused at Vienna, 71 ; discussed, 83 £E.; 
compared with Don Giovanni, 165 
Zauberfiote, Die (Mozart), anticipated 
in Thamos, 33 ; compared to Der Ring 
der Nibelungen, 257; composition, 
212, 215; performance, 215; libretto 
discussed, 218 ff.; plot, 219 ff.; ex- 
plained, 239 £E.; Sethos, 224 fi.; music 
mod^^ on Wranitzky's Oheron, 
243; German characteristics, 242, 
239; music discussed, 243 S,; 

Masonic significance,- 223, 249; death 
its most prominent subject, 248; 
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Zauherflote, Die (Mozart) — coniimted 
comparison with Requiem, 253 ff.; 
Goethe's sequel: see Goethe; Schika- 
neder and Winter's sequel: see Das 
Labyrinth ; comparison with Goethe’s 
Faust II, 259; with The Tempest, 


262 ; later performances in Germany, 
5, 255; in England, 5; in France, 5 
Zelter, C. F., on the second Zauherflote, 
256 

Zille, M. A., on Die Zaiiberflote, 223 
Zschorlich, P., Mozart-Heuchelei, 2 ff 








